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form during Musical Madness. [ 


As Nick Bottom, sophomore Craig Brauner portr 
during “A Midsummer Night's Dream.” [Sunny Johnson] | 
ss “f 
With \af.eye on the diving prize, sophomore Sadie Wells keeps her core tight and her concentration in 


check as she flips and rotates before gracefully entering the water. [Sunny Johnson] 


all need someone to cheer for us. Juniors Kevin Brown, Zach Fisher and Cord Morales and senior Da- 
vid Kirkwood rally the crowd at a volleyball game. [S : 
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[ OPENING ] 


Getting a good start is key to winning the race. Sophomore Justin Shotwell keeps 
this in mind as he takes a deep breath and pushes off from the starting block 
and into the water for his event. [Sunny Johnson] 
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On the edges of their seats, sophomores Sam Kimsey, Alyssa Richardsonand 


Amanda Squire, junior Rebecca Oates and senior Joanne Demaio-anxiously wait) 
to answer during SAB’s Musically Challenged. [Sunny Johnson} 


After middle hitter Kaisi Nix6n sets up'the ball, setter EllenSawinjumps high and 
prepares to send it back over the net. [Sunny Johnson] 


Concentration is crucial for sophomore James Drury as he carefully takes a block 
from the Jenga tower and manages to leave it standing. [Jessica Crihfield] 


Tables covered with nursing materials, juniors Shelby George and Stephanie Brant and 
sophomore Hannah McNabb study outside on the Ridgeway Terrace. [Lauren Flinn] 


| The dark sides of freshmen Alyssa Warithger and Beth Pegg 
emerge during the dance team’s performance of Rihanria’s “Distur-- _ - 
bia” at a men’s soccer game. [Sunny Johnson] ne ee 
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all the essential observations during a biochemistry lab. [Kandace Leehans] 


Practicing good laboratory techniques, senior Elaine Durchholz takes note of 


Mo one 


could deny we 
were passionate people. 


Participating in intramurals, giving our all as 


_ student-athletes, busting out term papers and 


working our butts off for philanthropies — we 
gave 100 percent in every endeavor. 

It wasn't always easy, pushing ourselves to 
the limits like we did. Some worked for weeks 
to put together events we couldn't guarantee 
would succeed, while others dedicated time 
and energy to starting organizations or bring- 
ing new life to old ones. Athletes performed 
feats of agility and strength, sometimes win- 
ning trophies and acclaim — and other times 
earning only ridicule or even indifference. 

We poured our hearts and souls into class- 
work, because we’ loved what we were doing — 
though sometimes we were so busy, we forgot 
this simple fact. Some:of us created master- 
pieces with watercolors'and ceramics, fabric 
and make-up or even words on a page. Some 
invested hours in the lab, conducting experi- 
ments in hopes of discovering something new 
and amazing about the world around us. 

Starting businesses, building racecars and 
excavating artifacts all across the globe — we 
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[ OPENING ] ONS 


were capable of anything we set out to do. 


But just because we were hardworking stu- : -  . 
dents didn’t mean we never let loose, relaxed 
and had a good time. It probably seemed 
contradictory — or just plain crazy — spending 
hours studying for an exam and then mak 4 
ing a midnight IHOP run for chocolate-chip - 
pancakes or going out to sing karaoke with= 
friends, but that was how we liked our college 
experience: hectic, a little stressful even, but 
always exciting. 

We were passionate about our organiza- 
tions and philanthropies, passionate about our 
educations and passionate about our athletics, 
both while supporting and participating. 

But our involvement often stretched beyond 


7 : : : Ttsya successful trip to May Farm 1 
the UE mile, leading usto volunteer atanimal # Qe sarn 


rescues or donate food and clothing to the = a 
local homeless shelter. Because, more than 
anything else, what defined our college expe- 
rience was how much we really cared about 
the things we were involved in and the people 
who filled our lives. 

And, yes, sometimes our full schedules 
meant we were so busy we pulled multiple 
all-nighters just to stay afloat. We often ques- 
tioned whether we'd survive to see the next 
semester, let alone the elusive, much antici- 
pated commencement ceremony. But even 
the most chaotic moments were part of the 
adventure that was life at UE. This book is the 
story of one year in that hectic, passion-filled 


time — we lived it, we loved it and now we get 


Height allows midfielder Robby Lynch to'reach the kyalisbefore 
East Tennessee State midfielder Colin Bugh. [S@nny Johnson] 


to experience it all over again. 
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: Hangin ot in@idgway Center between classes, juniors® 
* Raniel Wuandand Jennifer Weger find the couches a great 
8 place to ¢ tkesg during the day. [Jessica Crihfield] 
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Curiosity overcomes sophomores Christine Mucler Melissa Nelsdn and Haleigh Phillips and 
and freshman Mary Hoskins, who take a break to browse Crescerit ‘Magazine. [Sunny Johnson] 
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SOMETIMES IT SEEMED LIKE ALL WE DID was go to class, 
study and, occasionally, sleep. But life at UE was made up of 


much more than academics. From our first days on campus, we 


were kept busy with activities. Welcome Week pulled us out of 
our shells and got us excited about the next few years. The La- 
bor Day Picnic introduced us to exciting organizations and got 
us to sign up for more than we could ever actually join. Home- 
coming, Sunset Concert, Bike Race — each event became en- 
grained in our brains for one reason or another. We came to 
anticipate them, looking forward to a break from our day-to-day 
lives. And then there were those special surprises, like the 
crowd-drawing basketball game or the inauguration of a new 
president, that kept us coming back for more. These events 


made our lives all the busier — and all the more interesting. 


[ WELCOME WEEK |] 


ee around campus joc 
move-in was as hectic as trying to find a good spot at an outdoor 
concert. Freshmen swarmed campus and Orientation Leaders 
‘prepared for the big show by helping them claim space, often 
_ getting into dangerous situations in the process. 
a “Hitting one of [the upperclass students] would have been a 
- major felony,’ freshman Ryan Metzger said. 
- The show opened with breakout artist President Thomas Ka 
es zee, who started his rise to fame the right way with an ice cream 
_ social at his home. Instead of lining up to get his autograph, 
S ‘freshmen were able to have a meet and greet with the star and 


: “his wife, Sharon. But the real highlight of Kazee’s performance — . 
aS “was the low-cut V- neck disco costume he wore for the Celebrity _ 


_ Softball Game. 
_ The “Rock Out UE” set list ket on grooving ign a up to hyp- 
_ Notist Bruce McDonald. Even though some people were doubt- 
ers, the show was a success, and people cheered oS even 
: cried from laughing so hard. 
The crowd went wild when McDonald convinced the men 
ce ‘o act as bodybuilders posing ata calendar shoot. It was only — 
_ when the cold night air hit their bare chests that the men real-_ 


a ized what they had done. 


a “Honestly, I didn’t believe it at first,” freshman Eric Stoessel 
id. “That's the only reason I volunteered. 2. : 
‘But the OLs were the real headliners. “I Heart College” ‘was 
- aset of poppin’ skits that showed Alice trying to find her way in 


oS : UEland, while the “Behind the Music” skits had a more alterna- 


_ tive sound that shed light on the seriousness of eating disorders, 
: suicide and rape ona college campus. 
‘The OLs weren't always acting; their best performances - 


: . were genuine. Each day freshmen met up with the stars in small _ 


groups where they bonded over get-to-know-you games. 
Finally, the groupies were brought center stage as their — 
— small groups gave back in the “Band- Aid” community service 


- "project. One of the groups developed an appreciation for trash 


collectors after making some discoveries during their projects. 
“We found three used tampons,” freshman Kyle Brown said. 
= One of them was found by ees peroneal: and it was not 
> good.” 
Freshmen and OLs teamed up for the last act, the “Wild and 
“Wacky Olympics,” where small groups competed against one 
another in a variety of races. Freshmen fell over themselves in 
. the sack race and collapsed with laughter as they tried to crab 
_ walk faster than the others. A hula-hoop game had everyone us- 
ing their bodies to jump and pass through the hoops. 
__ The finale was all about getting soaked. Everyone armed 
themselves with water balloons and began attacking those 
around them. Having ended with a splash, the freshmen were 
ready to take over UE’s stage and show campus what the new- 
_ est student band could do. + 


1S 


it s definitely a laughing matter for freshman Shaun Sizemore when a water balloon explodes di-| 
rectly in freshman Cassy Hasara’s face. [Chris Keith] 


%) Rock-paper-scissors has never been this intense. Freshmen Meghan Pund and Dan- 


fe iel Victory cheer for freshman Holley Hillis, but the 2. ends when her paper is 
Ppa} 

q é cut down by her opponent's scissor, [Sunny Johnson] 

ee Sack races pose no problem for freshman Liz Hoppensteadt. 
7s So : ++ 


She expertly hops her way to a victory for her team at the 
“Wild and Wacky Olympics.” [Chris Keith] 


[ LABOR DAY PICNIC ] 


What other holiday includes classes, rock walls and bugs? 


With the sun brightly beaming 
through classroom windows, students anx- 
iously waited for the clock to reach 4 p.m. 
Instead of filling their minds with knowl- 
edge, they were daydreaming of better ways 
to spend a national holiday. Even the pros- 
pect of the annual Labor Day Picnic was not 
enough to cheer up some students. 

“T still would have liked to have the day 
off and have the picnic be an all-day event 
with different activities,” freshman Katie 
Clifford said. “I felt like I was rushed to get 
through everything.” 

After having to endure a full day of class- 
es, students may have been overwhelmed as 
they approached the picnic. One of the main 
attractions was the Student Organizations 
Fair, which surrounded the Morton/Brenta- 
no lawn. Members of more than 120 organi- 
zations were eager to help students explore 
the variety of groups campus had to offer. 

Many picnic-goers took the opportu- 
nity to relax and appreciate the unusual- 
ly pleasant weather with their friends, tak- 
ing a break from browsing the tables when 
the food lines shortened. The cookout-style 
meal offered a change of pace from typical 
Sodexo food, but students failed to consider 
the possibility of an extra-crunchy side dish. 

“I had a bug in my potato salad,” fresh- 
man Becca Huebel said. 

Bug or no bug, hunger won out. Extra 
toppings did not stop students from filing 
under the huge white tent and piling their 
plates with food, which gave them the ener- 
gy needed to continue perusing booths. 

The fair gave organizations a chance 
to showcase their purposes and attract 


new members. Even after just one look at 
a booth, picnic-goers could see how much 
members cared about their organizations. 

“Everything on our table represented 
something about [Zeta Tau Alpha’s] chap- 
ter,” senior Ann Dodge said. “We wanted to 
show the freshmen and the campus what we 
were about.” 

Though many organizations were pros at 
fair preparation, this year it was a first for 
Knowledge is Power. The group had only 
been approved at the Student Congress 
meeting days earlier and did not know they 
could have a booth until the morning of the 
fair. Members quickly threw together post- 
ers and handouts. But handmade visuals 
were not their only advertising strategy. Ju- 
nior Chelsey Tompkins had a few things up 
her sleeve, and her strategy seemed to work; 
KIP left with 44 names on its sign-up sheet. 

“Our best advertising was Chelsey yell- 
ing, ‘Do you like to learn?’” senior Sara Ste- 
phens said. 

With so many organizations, most stu- 
dents found at least one to join. Some signed 
up for so many, they knew they wouldn't be 
able to participate in all of them. 

“I was a college student and I had a life,” 
freshman Rebecca Kish said. “I liked to par- 
ty!” 

Students were able to show that wild side 
without getting into trouble as they compet- 
ed in the activities provided by RSA. A fa- 
vorite was a gladiator-style game, where stu- 
dents faced off with giant jousting sticks. 

“Iam so beating [senior] Sean [Behen- 
sky] at gladiator,” senior Bethany Vaughn 
said. 


After a fierce battle, Vaughn made Be- 
hensky eat mat when she knocked him off 
his pedestal. But students who weren’t inter- 
ested in battling to the death found the rock 
climbing much more satisfying. 

“I made that rock wall my slave,” fresh- 
man Zach Neukam said. 

While the games gave some students 
a chance to release pent-up stress, scal- 
ing rock walls and hoisting jousting sticks 
showed others they needed to hit the Fitness 
Center as they panted their way through the 
different exercises. 

As the picnic neared its end, students left 
with not only new friends and a full sched- 
ule, but also memories from the previous | 
year. The LinC staff was out under their blue 
tent, frantically passing out the 2010 book to 
anxious students. After receiving their year- 
book, many students commented positively 
on the unusual square design as well as the 
fairy tale theme. 

With the games deflated and the booths 
torn down, students gathered up their year- 
books, T-shirts and SAB water bottles and 
went on their way. 

Some students left with pride in their 
hearts after making their way to the top of 
the rock climbing wall or braving a deadly 
gladiator battle. Others left with a full sched- 
ule of events to attend and, hopefully, friends 
to make. But no matter what, everyone left 
having enjoyed the afternoon spent outdoors 
— even if it was only for a few hours. 

“Getting to interact and know all the peo- 
ple, getting to look at all the organizations 
on campus — it was pretty awesome,” sopho- 
more Matt Williams said. + 


Tt looks as if freshman Mason Reeves bit off more 
than he could chew while devouring his first of sever- 
al sloppy sandwiches. [Chris Keith] 


arn tt and sophomore Jeffe Hoida explor = the previous LinC, commenting on the 
nique shape and memories the book inspi ed. [Kandace Leehans] 


[ BID NIGHT/PASSOVER ] 


A new pledge class 
brings some noise for s* 

two boisterous nights of 

cheers and chants. 


It's a family affair. Seniors John Murray and Ryan Schmitt, junior Logan Higgins and sophomores - 
Kyle Tiemann and Wes Ford scream and cheer, preparing to catch their newest Lambda Chi Alph 
brother and welcome him to the brotherhood. [Sunny Johnson] 


Screams from within the suites interrupt a touching moment between 
senior Amber Santana and her new Chi Omega sister, sophomore Sa- 
die Wells. They can’t help but laugh mid-hug. [Sunny Johnson] 


It’s a bittersweet moment for senior Shane Martin, who shows off his Phi Kappa Tau pride before 
leaping into the arms of his brothers one last time. [Sunny Johnson] | 
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All was quiet in Sykemp, 
pledges waited to open envelopes 
the news that would expand their far | 

“It was kind of nerve-racking,” said fré 
man Kate McKnight of Chi Omega. “Just/s 
there not knowing was pretty intense.” *_ : 

After the recruitment process, the women’ 
were anxious to know which sorority had’g iven 
them a bid. On the count of three, they collec- 
tively tore into their envelopes. 

“It was so loud at first,” McKnight said. “You 
could hear paper ripping, and all of a sudden 
there were squeals of excitement.” 

As the room exploded with shouts and 
screams, women rushed to find out what bids 
their friends had received. 

“I went and found girls I knew to see what 
they got,” said freshman Chrissy Nowlin of 
Zeta Tau Alpha. “If they were Zetas, I hugged 
them. If they weren't, I congratulated them.” 

After settling down, the women made their 
way to the Panhellenic suites. Some cheered 
along the way, while others were more sub- 
dued. When they reached the suites, they lined 
up and, one by one, rushed to their respective 
2. to the roar of screams and shouts. 

“It was kind of exciting, but [I was] also ner- 
vous too,” Nowlin said. “I didn’t know what they 
would do when they heard your name or how 
they'd react to it.” 

But the pledges didn’t need to worry. Their 
sisters were eager to get to know them. The 
women spent the rest of the night playing 
games and taking pictures. 

For the men, accepting a bid was an even 
greater test of their vocal chords. Passover 
Was a night of body paint and bedlam. 


a great experience all around, Ps 
saidt reshman } Wlichael Petcu of Phi Gam- : 
ma:D elta. “It’ 8 something everyone should go 
through. es : 

Focune the excitement, students crowded 
the steps outside of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration to eagerly await the arrival of the 
fraternities and the pandemonium that would ~~ 
ensue. The shouts, yells, ‘cheers and chants . ee 
could be heard campuswide as the MEMO . 
rived to welcome their pledges: < 

“I felt admired, respected and it was excit- 
ing,” said freshman Jeison Paniagua of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon. . 

As pledges emerged from SOBA, hullabaloo. 
only increased. Each man showed pride for his 
fraternity by running and diving into the wait- 
ing group of brothers. The men didn’t have to 
worry about belly-flopping onto the pavement 
because their brothers were there to support 
them, though they were still concerned. 

“I thought I was going to take a nose dive 
and spearhead the crowd, because there were 
some tall guys in front,” Petcu said. “It helped 
out that they squatted.” 

Diving onto a crowd of men covered in 
body paint wasn’t the best thing for the pledg- 
es’ dress clothes. Unwilling to sacrifice their 
Sunday best, many shopped at Goodwill, lead- 
ing to some hilarious ensembles. 

“T wore a teal jacket,” Petcu said. “I went all 
out with unmatched clothes.” 

In two crazy and ear-splitting nights, 
Greeks brought the noise to welcome their new 
members. The pledges were proud to have a 
place to belong and looked forward to getting 
to know their new families. + 


Christine Mueller 


Unable to contain her excitement, freshman Cassie 
* Hecox jumps for joy while waiting to meet her new Al- 
pha Omicron Pi sisters. [Sunny Johnson] 


[ INAUGURATION ] 


Campus comes together 
to welcome the newest 
members of UE’s family. 


All you need is love. President Thomas Kazee and his wife, Sharon, steal a moment as they 
lead the procession after the ceremony, [Sunny Johnson] 


It's a proud moment for both UE and President Thomas Kazee when he is presented to the audience after receiving his insignia. First lady Sharon Kazee and former Presiden 
Wallace B. Graves look on as he receives a standing ovation. [Sunny Johnson] 


if ¢) | 


Presidential murderers certainly knew 
how to kick off an inauguration. UE The- 
atre’s production of “Assassins” encour- 
aged the cast to kill a president in the open- 
ing song. Fortunately for President Thomas 
Kazee, the only John Wilkes Booth waiting 
for him was a character onstage. Students 
warmly welcomed their new president and 
his wife, Sharon, during Inauguration Week. 

After speaking with the couple, senior 
Dillon Heape gave a positive review. 

“I got the impression that he was really 
interested in just hearing from students and 
what they had to say,” he said. “That was re- 
freshing.” 

Typically, students were not involved in 
such events as inaugurations, but a week 
full of activities gave them the chance to not 
only participate but show off, and the UE 
community got in on welcoming the Kazees. 
Lectures, forums and presentations cele- 
brated a vital campus community. But these 
weren't unusual activities on campus. 

“The things I was seeing were things that 
happen all the time, not just on an Inaugura- 
tion Week,” first lady Sharon Kazee said. 

The week also introduced the Humanities 
Night Career Forum where a panel of profes- 
sionals discussed options for those majoring 
in the humanities. 

“It made me really excited for what I was 
going to learn the rest of the year,” freshman 
Kyrsten Wilson said. 

A reception with Harlaxton principal Gor- 
don Kingsley introduced the Kazees to an- 
other aspect of UE as recollections of study- 
ing abroad were shared. 

“The only thing that can be said about 
Harlaxton College is that it’s life-changing,” 
junior Corbe Ashby said. “I learned to live 
and love extravagantly.” 


By midweek, preparations for the inau- 
guration ceremony were in full swing, and 

it was hard to ignore the changes taking 
place. White tents, tables and chairs gradu- 
ally appeared on the Morton/Brentano lawn, 
while the construction of a stage blocked off 
parking around the Front Oval. 

And the campus not only looked differ- 
ent, but sounded different, too, as the Univer- 
sity Choir and Wind Ensemble rehearsed 
outside during afternoons. 

It seemed the entire university was com- 
ing together for this single event. 

“We may be a small university, but we do 
encourage a family atmosphere because of 
the close community,” said sophomore Scott 
Hamilton, who was one of many student par- 
ticipants in the ceremony. 

Hamilton and other students represent- 
ed their organizations as ushers, directing 
guests to available seats. 

But ushers weren't the only students in- 
volved. Some carried gonfalons — banners 
used in a procession — for their school or 
college, which proved to be a difficult task. 

“Those poles were like 12-feet tall, and we 
had to carry them under the trees through 
Memorial Plaza,” Heape said. 

A procession of international flags began 
the ceremony, followed by the gonfalons, 
faculty and, finally, Kazee. Guest speakers 
acted as representatives of groups in the 
UE and Evansville communities, extending 
greetings to the new president and sharing 
their excitement about the positive changes 
coming to UE. 

SGA President Cat Moore welcomed Ka- 
zee on behalf of students. 

“As students, we were thinking about our 
future, and [Kazee was] the kind of person 
we wanted at the helm,” she said. 


Rachel Hurley 


When it was time for Kazee’s investiture, 
the sunny weather took a turn. But a little 
wind and some difficulty with the word “ses- 
quicentennial” didn’t prevent Kazee from 
speaking eloquently. 

“[The] celebration was not at its core 
about the arrival of a new president,” he 
said. “Rather, it was a celebration of the Uni- 
versity of Evansville — what we are, what we 
stand for and what we can be.” 

Drawing on sources ranging from Bob 
Dylan to intellectuals and fellow educators, 
Kazee presented his goals for UE, which fo- 
cused on the benefits of attaining a liber- 
al education — especially in such tough eco- 
nomic times. 

In order to improve the already outstand- 
ing education at UE, Kazee hoped to expand 
the university's resources, foster relation- 
ships with alumni and the Evansville com- 
munity, emphasize global programs and be- 
come more sustainable. 

But the celebration didn’t end with the in- 
auguration. There was more to come. 

During University Worship, students pre- 
sented Kazee with symbols for a universi- 
ty president. When sophomore Mindy Kurtz 
handed him two glass objects, he performed 
quite the balancing act in order to offer her 
a handshake. 

Over the course of a week, students had 
come to see their new president as not only 
an administrative figure but someone inter- 
ested and invested in UE’s activities. Stu- 
dents attended events as usual, but they also 
made an effort to show the Kazees their hos- 
pitality. 

Junior Matt Arachikavitz summed up 
UE’s acceptance of the Kazees succinctly. 

“To the Kazees,” he said, “welcome 
home.” + 


[ HOMECOMING ] 


Students boot scoot, chow down and 
race to lasso the most spirited title. Ariana Tanoos 


Phi Gamma Delta is the big winner of “UE's Best Dance Crew.” Freshman Eric Stoessel, senior Andy Balczo, sophomore David Lustro and the rest of the team whoop it up after their 
performance as other contestants can only hope to dazzle the audience at another time. [Kayla Parshall] 
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Unable to grab this bucking bull by the horns, sophomore Kelsea Guy tries des- 
perately to hold on for as long as she can during the preliminary round of “Ace 


Factor.” [Jessica Crihfield] 


tis difficult to say what sophomores Kyle Tiemann and Alex Seward are more pleased about: 
jaining another point for the Lambda Chi Alpha team or the thought of their dream woman, Herm- 
one Granger, [Lauren Flinn] 


had one 
common goal during “The Good, the Bad 
and the UE”-themed Homecoming — to rob 
everyone else of the most spirited award. 
Adorned in cowboy attire, students dueled 
in multiple competitions, challenging each 
other’s school spirit. 

The first ever “Newlywed Game Show” 
tested close friends more than significant 
others, which made questions such as “Who 
is your dream girl?” much less awkward. 

In “UE’s Best Dance Crew,” teams dressed 
in plaid shirts and bandanas embraced the 
week’s western theme, dancing to various 
country hits. 

After the performances, Phi Gamma Del- 
ta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Chi Omega and 
Sigma Phi Epsilon advanced to the next 
round. Each dance crew had the rest of the 
week to compose a new routine, which they 
performed during the “Chili Cook-Off.” 

“Ace Factor” gave students the chance 
to be daredevils, with more than 20 stu- 
dents signed up to participate. Each tried to 
overcome the first obstacle — an inflatable 
bull powered by four fraternity guys. The 
realistic lashing of the bull made it difficult 
for participants to keep their seats. 

Only 10 advanced to the next round, 
where each student had to prove Wild West 
knowledge by answering a series of trivia 
questions. Those who answered incorrectly 
were punished with a cup of ingredients — 
including brownie mix and baby shampoo 
— poured over their heads. 

“The smell was absolutely disgusting,” 
junior Sendy Mohamad said. “I don’t know 
how [senior Cat Moore] managed to stom- 
ach it.” 

The five who moved on had a minute 
to shove a concoction of ice cream, salsa, 
eggs, taco seasoning, sardine sauce, onions 
and green peppers down their throats. After 


this, only two students remained — Moore of 
Chi O and junior Zach Fisher of FIJI. They 
competed in an anti-climactic surprise 
round consisting of a rubber-band-gun 
shootout to knock over soda cans. Neither 
mastered the feat, but Moore was named 
champion for scoring the most points. 

“She was hardcore,” senior Merrill Brad- 
ford said. “We knew she could handle all 
the tasks at hand.” 

SAB’s weekly movie was originally 
scheduled as “Wild Wild West” to coincide 
with the theme, but students were more in- 
terested in the hit thriller “Inception.” Hop- 
ing to get the best seats, a crowd of stu- 
dents camped outside Eykamp Hall for half 
an hour before the show began. 

Student-Athlete Advisory Committee 
hosted a dance-a-thon for Abby Guerra, the 
women’s soccer player who had been in- 
jured in a car accident over the summer. 
The event raised more than $850. 

Overcast skies and threatening rain on 
the morning of the parade led to its cancel- 
lation, but floats were still judged. Sig Ep’s 
steam engine train float, which looked like 
it had been stolen from the set of “Back to 
the Future III,” seemed to steal the show. So 
it Was a surprise when SAE’s saloon-style 
float was deemed the winner. 

“I was shocked that we did not win,” se- 
nior Sean Behensky said. “Even a blind per- 
son would know that our float was a thou- 
sand times better than anyone else’s in the 
parade.” 

But the rain couldn’t dampen the oth- 
er events of the day — the “Chili Cook-Off” 
and the second round of “UE’s Best Dance 
Crew” were moved indoors. After judg- 
es sampled chili from each stand, students 
made their rounds, taste-testing different 
recipes for the perfect combination of tem- 
perature, ingredients and spice. SAE’s team 


It's big smiles for junior Kyle Coulson of Sigma Al- 
pha Epsilon and senior Cat Moore of Chi Omega.af- 
ter their crowning. [Sunny Johnson] 


cooked up a first-place pot that kept every- 
one coming back for more. | 

Lunch came with a show as students 
were treated to performances from the four 
semifinalist “UE’s Best Dance Crew” teams. 
After impressing the judges with a series of 
back flips and cute choreography, FIJI and 
Chi O advanced to the final round. They 
had only three minutes to prepare for an im- 
promptu showdown to the popular coun- 
trified tune, “Cotton Eyed Joe.” In the end, 
FIJI’s comical booty-bouncing and a compli- 
cated flip from senior Andy Balczo won the 
fraternity first place. 

The festivities came to an end at the 
men’s basketball game where Moore and 
junior Kyle Coulson of SAE were named 
Homecoming king and queen. 

Though no dangerous outlaws showed 
up on campus, students still had a great 
time riding fake bulls, square-dancing and 
eating chili — and other, stranger foods. 
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[ UNC VS. UE ] | | Haleigh Phillips 


ASH .. 
R HE tas 


‘This basketball matchup is brought to you by ancient mythology. 


wan 


Demonstrating the traditional display of encouragement, juniors Erica Ballard and Allison Throm hold up fingers for No. 22, guard Ned Cox. The suspense is palpable as the 
two, along with the other UE fans, hope to hear the swish of the net. [Samantha Cook] 
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| When Hercules faced the Titans — 
those gargantuan gods of antiquity — he didn’t 
: seem too worried. What's so scary about a 
| bunch of giants with the power to command na- 
| ture or crush you beneath a pinky toe? 
It was no wonder, then, why UE fans were 

| more than a little concerned for the men’s bas- 
| ketball team as the players faced off against 

| their own monster, national powerhouse Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 
| Fans couldn't possibly abandon their be- 
loved Aces to fight alone, and they came out in 
| full force to offer their support. Of course, the 
ichance to witness the epic battle firsthand was 
|a big draw as well. 
“Playing a team like UNC was a pretty big 
| deal,” freshman Morgan Pruitt said. “It got us 
out there.” 

The turnout at the game was different from 
any other, as a sold-out crowd of more than 
12,000 packed Roberts Stadium — not to mention 
| the many other spectators watching from the 
| comfort of their homes. 
| “The game was epic,” freshman Molli Keller 
| said. “I grew up in Evansville, and I had never 
seen that many people at the stadium.” 
| Fans came from all over the Midwest to 
| watch the showdown. Naturally, not all the spec- 
| tators were there to support UE; the Tar Heels’ 
fans also made a strong showing. Standing at 
seven feet, forward Tyler Zeller, a Washington 
native playing for UNC, drew in many local sup- 
porters and family members. 

) But having a crowd rooting for the Tar Heels 
did not stop Aces fans. Packed into the many 
sections at Roberts, just talking to the person 
next to you was impossible without raising your 
| voice to an uncomfortable level, and the stadium 
| 


was a sea of purple, orange and white as far as 
the eye could see. 
UE fans had come out in hordes to cheer for 
‘ their team in what many considered the biggest 
‘ game of the season. 


“ 
E 
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A sign behind the basket, held by freshman Katie Winiger, helps the Aces stay motivated 
during a free throw shot, [Sunny Johnson] 


“Having all of our fans there was a great ex- 
perience,” forward Matt Peeler said. “I'd never 
seen anything like that before.” 

Finally, the Aces stepped onto the court, 
where the towering UNC players — with their 
long arms, seemingly never-ending legs and 
larger-than-life reputations — were waiting. As 
the players gathered to begin the game, deter- 
mination to win shown on all of their faces. This 
was going to be one intense battle. 

“We knew we had to go out and play hard,” 
forward Kenneth Harris said. 

The first two points belonged to UE, but only 
seconds later, UNC had gotten the ball down 
court to sink two as well. 

“Those first points gave us the confidence we 
needed, but once you score you have to keep 
scoring,” Harris said. 

By halftime, after some back-and-forth ac- 
tion, the Tar Heels had the 46-27 advantage. 

It seemed for each shot the Aces made, UNC 
matched them and then some. Even so, the men 
weren't letting UNC’s apparent domination keep 
them down. 

“It wasn't an intimidation thing like people 
thought,” Peeler said. “We just didn’t play like 
we really wanted to.” 

After the break, the crowd was begging for 
a comeback. Sadly, UNC proved to be too tall a 
task for UE. 

“It was disappointing, not scoring more on 
them,” Peeler said. “But not everyone got to say 
they had played UNC.” 

Though the match ended in a 76-49 UNC 
win, fans came away with some positive 
thoughts about the game. 

“We did better than I expected we would,” 
Pruitt said. 

In UE’s version of the story, the Titans 
crushed Hercules. But the heroes still walked 
away from the battle knowing one thing for sure: 
they had a pack of fans to support them every 
step of the way. % 


“Tt wasn't an 
intimidation — 

thing like people 
thought. We just _ 
didn't play like we 
really wanted to. 99 


Frustration is evident on sophomore Elizabeth Phillips’ 
face as she watches the Aces attempt to defend their 
own basket. [Samantha Cook] 


[ INTRAMURALS ] 


a =|2 | 8 Ariana Tanoos 
. Z : When students needed to let off steam 
Or take an energizing break from paper we 


Students release pent-up frustration with 
kicks, swings and the occasional tumble. 


“faces,” senior Ben Menke said.’ “{IMs] were a 
good way to build relationships.” = s | 
: But friendships didn’t always form between 
: players, as the more intense games often in- | 
- spired cutthroat rivalries. Menke, who was snot 


— too a a re 
ken Boe and torn muscles. Fres 


Z he received aco 
_ basketball « gam 
oe bees 


more = sont 
S took it too far — sometimes, ae dlwa 

A mix of i injuries, unpredictab V 
_ some confusion due to the eS fe 


this year due to ee a week of downbons 
2 leading up 0 the Tespective ghee 


“Tt was really frustrating to have « ours 
the championships squandered by someth 
_ that was completely out of our control,” he: sai 
The final two teams from each league ' wi 
_ forced to settle for co-champion titles. = 
Even Bike Race, probably the most popula 
The battle between freshman Bryan Dooley and senior Matthew Farris ends when Dooley steals the ball and _ IMevent of the year, was almost cancelled du 
passes it to his waiting Sigma Phi Epsilon teammates. [Chris Keith] to inclement weather, Luckily, the skies cleared 


Ready to put some power behind her hits, graduate student Elizabeth Luitjohan prepares to spike 
mselves in the games they loved. oe : : the ball over the net and soo at her oe [Sunny Johnson] 


[ RESIDENTIAL LIVING ] 


16 needs phone to save him from this phone. Freshman Ran- 
dail Hemmings abandons his French homework in favor of writing a message to 
freshman Brandee Goo on her cell phone case. [Amy Rabenberg] 


Cini, Se 
sponsored event 


Melissa Nelson 


Campus and residence hall events. = _and a ) 


dash of ingenuity — banish students’ blues. 


Loneliness, anxiety and a yearning to be in a familiar 
place — homesickness was a syndrome that could catch anyone by 
surprise. No matter the number of miles, it was difficult for some stu- 
dents to live away from the comforts of their childhood homes. 

When they weren't busy going to class or hanging out with 
friends in Ridgway Center, some were tempted to spend most of 
their time in residence halls. To help remedy any symptoms of 
homesickness and to give students a break from seemingly end- 
less schoolwork, Residence Life provided many unique and interest- 
ing activities for students — both in and out of the halls. Those events 
were more than just recreational activities. They often addressed im- 
portant issues affecting college students, including alcohol abuse 
and dealing with different cultures. 

“Booze Clues” featured a game of Jeopardy with useful infor- 
mation about both abstaining from alcohol and drinking responsi- 
bly. The game separated participants into two groups and let them 
choose questions related to alcohol and its consequences. 

After students engaged in serious discussions about their an- 
swers, they were treated to a video starring Residence Life staff that 
highlighted fun, non-alcohol-related activities around the city. Putt- 
putt golfing, singing along to the radio in the car and visiting the 
Ohio River were some of the exciting alternatives to drinking. 

“Clues” also taught participants how to moderate alcohol intake 
safely if they didn’t want to abstain. For many, the lure of playing an 
informative but lively game got them out of their rooms, while the 
event’s name was enough to catch the interest of others. 

“I thought it would be a blast,” freshman Hannah Hudson said. “tt 
was called ‘Booze Clues’ so I figured it had to be fun.” 

ResLife also organized events that gave students insight into oth- 
er cultures. Students experienced culture shock when they attended 
“BaFa BaFa,” which forced them to take on the customs and rules of 
a mock society and then adapt to a different culture, which had val- 
ues conflicting with their “native” civilization. 

“I thought it was a good experience and a good way to accept oth- 
er cultures because it was hands-on,” sophomore LaNette Urbin said. 
“I could actually be another culture.” : 

The halls also offered their own variety of activities. Typically, 


these gave students opportunities to entertay mee shilc 


“We were going to give some to the [resid ee and we 
didn’t have any intention to hand it out to everyone, but we : saw this 
group of people standing there -— decided to offer them some,’ x 
Musselwhite said. oo : Sea 
Whether they were making. a oe statement with food or par 
ticipating in other shenanigans, students made campus home, and 
the friends they made became family. = : 
_ “For me, living in Powell [Hall] gave mea home i in 1 Evansville,” 
a plone Alexandra Cutler said. “Waking up there was like wake 
ing up at my own house with. my family. I rolled out of bed, OPeret 
my door and was immediately surrounded by people who loved. me.” 
Between enjoying interactive learning experiences, playing — 


games and sporting melon hats, life in residence halls was never 


dull. With engaging events full of welcoming people, ResLife made _. 
homesickness a little more bearable. + 
: ge 
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[ COMMUNITY SERVICE ] 


Hungry f, 
‘Helping 


Mary Hoskins 


Volunteering is good for the soul. Freshman Abram Pentecost and sophomores Brandon Humble and Grant Biggert share an enriching experience, carrying boxes into the 
Evansville Rescue Mission Thrift Store as Phi Kappa Tau helps out on Make-a-Difference Day. [Chris Keith] 
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With a little support, 
students serve up 
more than just 


hot meals. 


Manners do matter. Juniors Rachel Morrow and Kiley Eberhard 
shower Lincoln with attention for good behavior on a walk around 
Evansville Animal Shelter. [Sunny Johnson] 


An assortment of sleepy students wandered into 
Carson Center bright and early; drawn in by the promise of 
coffee and doughnuts. Alert and full of sugar, members of 
fraternities, sororities and other student organizations were 
ready to begin volunteer projects. Each semester, Volunteer 
Services hosted their annual community service days — Make- 
a-Difference Day and UE Gives Back. Participants went to a 
variety of locations, including Howell Wetlands, Evansville 
Rescue Mission, Unity Church, Audubon State Park and, one 
of the favorites, Evansville Animal Shelter. : se — : 
During Make-a-Difference Day, sophomore Briana Hofman 
spent her time locked in a cage with a dog rescued from an 
abusive home. While Hofman wasn't scared, “Tiny” couldn't 
stop trembling. The small dog was frightened of his compar- 
atively giant new friend, but she continued to give him verbal 
encouragement, hoping he would warm up to her. 
“Eventually we were going to get his paws on the ground 
and he’d have all four down, and he’d be OK,” she said. “I kind 
of felt like I was talking to an imaginary friend.” 
The day was a triumph when Tiny relaxed and walked 
within Hofman’s reach, something he was not prone to do. 
While services did provide opportunities for students to 
volunteer in a group setting, UE also encouraged individuals 
to get out and help the community. Senior Allyson Hoch took 
this message to heart, participating in a variety of communi- 
ty service projects, from supporting Habitat for Humanity with 
Hughes Hall to contributing to Newman Club’s money drives. 
The most notable of her involvements was the biannual Great 
Meal Giveaway, a project she helped found. 
“If you had any extra meals, we wanted you to bring them 
out to us to take to the homeless,” Hoch said. “We were taking 
food off the lines so fast that [Sodexo] couldn't keep up.” Volunteer Volunteering showed _ My favorite part of vol 
Sodexo quickly got on board with the giveaway, working connect wi : me we werent ee on unteering was the atmo- 
with Hoch to use food more efficiently. All students received e- Se ee sphere created by all of 
mails asking them to donate meals from their meal plans, and oe area) Biene We foo = Schoo 
; ville community and we could be really stressful, 
Sodexo took the number donated and made the equivalent SS cee 2 
: ‘ could positively impact and a day of volunteer- 
amount of food for the United Caring Shelter. th AP Usui. a ions ies 
Even though Sodexo took on a big part of the project — teering with boll Sigma helping others and were 
with the help of students — Hoch still went to the shelter every Alpha Epsilon and the surrounded by a group 
week on her own. She cooked, served food and, most impor- __{B Orientation Leaders, | M of friends who were hav- 
tantly, got to know the people. ) ee 1W how much of a pos- ing a great time — could 
“I knew those [people] for four years,” Hoch said. “I saw ee : itive impact we could s help relieve that stress. 
them get houses, and [get] jobs and lose jobs, and one [man] ee have on this community. = junior Trent Beckinger 
even went back to school.” ee ee Z 
UE continued to support those with a desire to contribute Z 
to the community in selfless ways. Even if students couldn't 
volunteer on a regular basis, services always provided other 
opportunities to give back and make a difference. + 


| _ Dark, dreary weather can’t put out f - 
~ vibrant glow of one of the year’s bigge } 


A torrential downpour lead- 
ing up to Sunset Concert meant the 
show was pushed from the soggy Ridg- 
way Lawn into the stuffy indoors. While 
the weather put a damper on many stu- 
dents’ hopes for an amazing evening, 

it turned out they didn’t need to worry. 
SAB’s hard work, performances from 
talented musicians and the neon light 
produced by hundreds of glow sticks 
brightened the night. 

As SAB was putting the final touch- 
es on the concert, many mingled in the 
Fitness Center, which was filled with 
booths sponsored by various organiza- 
tions. Cupcake decorating, fortune tell- 
ing, drag races and bad caricatures 
were just a few of the options available 
to concert-goers. Kappa Chi’s booth 
even provided students with materials 
to tie-dye their free Sunset T-shirts. 

Students who had purchased tickets 
for Sodexo’s buffet-style taco bar ate 
while enjoying the atmosphere of fun 
and games, and those without tickets 
filled up on sugary treats, like Newman 
Club’s variety of cakes and Phi Mu’s 
mocktails. 

When students finally gathered in 
the darkened Carson Center large 
gym, they found a brightly lit oxygen 
bar, glowing neon chairs and great 
piles of glow-in-the-dark parapherna- 
lia to go along with the concert’s “High 
Lights” theme. 

“This year’s theme was really 
unique because it was based around 
lighting and colors, as opposed to a lo- 
cation or point in time,” senior Rachel 


Vaughn said. “We were able to pull off 
the theme just by having bright colors 
and black lights everywhere, making 
the concert area glow.” 

Attendees lit the gym with their free 
glowing bracelets, necklaces, head- 
bands and even glasses. While the 
glasses didn’t help students get a bet- 
ter view of the stage, they did serve as 
a fun prop for photos. 

“I was looking forward to having 
the concert outside, but I was still im- 
pressed with the way they put it togeth- 
er inside,” freshman John Goth said. 

Everyone seemed to agree, as stu- 
dents swarmed SAB’s attractions like 
insects to the light of a bug zapper. 

A photo booth drew clusters of stu- 
dents, who were excited about getting 
as many free pictures printed as they 
wished. 

“It was neat to be able to take a 
snapshot and cherish the moment,” 
sophomore Lindsey Meyer said. 

The oxygen bar — displaying cylin- 
ders of bright, bubbling liquids — also 
proved to be a student favorite. Partici- 
pants were given colored oxygen tubes 
to plug into futuristic-looking machines 
filled with scents ranging from “Sex on 
the Beach” to “Strawberry Fields.” 

“It was interesting,” senior Allyson 
Hoch said. “I think you had to do it for 
a while to feel oxygenated.” 

But it was difficult to tell what inten- 
sified students’ senses more: the scent- 
ed air offered at the oxygen bar or the 
music blaring from onstage. 

No one seemed to mind the gym’s 


lack of acoustics as they watched 
three opening acts light the way for the 
headliner. UE’s own Stockholm Robot 
kicked off the night, as the first winner 
of SAB’s “Battle of the Bands” to be ap- 
proved as an opener by the headlin- 
ing act. 

A crowd favorite was solo act Jared 
Mahone, who played guitar, sang and 
even beat boxed some Michael Jack- 
son songs. He also covered many nos- 
talgic hits, such as the Beatles’ “With 
a Little Help from My Friends” and the 
theme from TV’s “Full House.” And stu- 
dents couldn't resist singing along to 
his a capella rendition of “Part of Your 
World” from “The Little Mermaid.” 

But the spotlight was really on the 
much-anticipated Augustana. From the 
moment the band took the stage, audi- 
ence members begged them to play 
their hit “Boston.” But lead singer Dan 
Layus kept the audience waiting. When 
the time finally came, everyone crowd- 
ed the stage to listen. 

“They sounded fantastic for being in 
a gym,” Goth said. 

The band also previewed some of 
the hits from their new album, set to 
release just weeks after Sunset, and 
even gave an encore performance. To 
the amusement of the audience, Layus 
gave students his approval to illegally 
download the band’s new songs. 

Despite the dark, gloomy weather, 
Sunset still managed to light up UE’s 
nightlife as students made the most of 
glow-in-the-dark activities and electrify- 
ing entertainment. + 


Panda power overruns the photo booth as Alpha Omicron Pi sisters freshmen Christal Selmeyer and Kourt- Seniors Devin Chambers and Kristin Benzinger visit the pho- 
ney Ring join sophomores Sharay Galdeira and Shelby Reynolds in some jungle fun. [Sunny Johnson] to booth with Kristin's sister, Lauren. [Sunny Johnson] 
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[ BIKE RACE ] 


Rain or shine, these 


students prove they 
were born to ride. 


ALPHA 
\OVE 


\ 


As spectators stream onto the track, freshmen Katie Clifford and Jes- 
sica Wilson rush to congratulate their Alpha Omicron Pi sisters for 
placing third in the women’s race. [Amy Rabenberg] 


eS e As: senior Ryan | Witters comes down the straightaway, he ignores the sun and pee determined 
Be to a the Cross-country team’ s lead 2 Keeping his eyes on the aaa ahead, [Sunny ieee) 


PU 


Kristin Benzinger 


Rain could not keep students away 
_ from the most anticipated event of the spring. 
SS ‘But after experiencing a rainout on Saturday, 

__ many were worried Bike Race simply wouldn't 

take place. Everyone was relieved when they 
woke up Sunday to one of the only bright, pud- 

_ dle-free days of the season. 
| Spirits were high as the women’s race be- 
_ gan. While the crowd was smaller than usual, 

. its enthusiasm was palpable. Supporters bear- 
ing signs, flags and hydrating beverages lined 
_ Frederick to cheer on the riders, who gave their 

_ all after months of preparation. 

Q “We [started training] the day we got back 
: _ second semester,” said junior Jessica Retzlaff, 
Chi Omega team captain. “Six days a week was 
- _ rough, especially on Saturday mornings.” 
Cross-country and Chi O's A-team led a tight 
_ race. While Chi O made for fierce competition, 
__ the women of the XC team were no strangers 

_to endurance. They took the title in the end, but 
- he Chi Os were still ye proud of their sec- 
ond-place finish. 

_ “Losing to Division I athletes, I could handle 
__ that,” Retzlaff said. “They were here for a rea- 
son, and that was endurance.” 

__ The women’s XC team noted they didn’t 

train exclusively for Bike Race. They were al- 

ready prepared to a certain extent simply be- 

_ cause of the conditioning involved in their 
sport, and they hoped it would give them a leg 
up on their competition. 

“Everybody felt good,” junior Lauren 
Schaftlein said. “We tried to stay out as long as 
possible on the laps. It was all stamina.” 

After the women’s race, students quickly dis- 
persed for free food and refilled their environ- 


mentally friendly, reusable water bottles. 

When students returned for the men’s race, 
there were significantly fewer people in the 
crowd. The Sunday matinee of UE Theatre’s fi- 
nal production of the semester and a softball 
game overlapped with the men’s race, draw- 
ing potential Bike Race attendees away from 
the event. But the reduced afternoon audience 
wasn't any less excited or supportive than those 
who had observed the women’s race. 

“The smaller crowd wasn't less intense or 
less lively,” said Rob Latva, assistant director 
of the Fitness Center and recreational sports. 
“They were just easier to watch over.” 

In fact, Latva was relieved to be dealing with 
a smaller crowd his first year running the intra- 
mural event. Though he was displeased with 
having to postpone the event, he thought his 
first Bike Race was largely a success. 

“Outside the weather screwing with us, I 
think it went well,” he said. “[It was] one of the 
few times campus came together.” 

Seven teams hit the track for the men’s race, 
but there wasn’t much support seen from their 
individual organizations. The familiar clusters 
of fraternities were not present, with several 
having surprisingly small numbers of brothers 
out to support their teams. 

The men’s race was a similar battle to the 
women’s, with men’s XC and Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
lon | holding the top two spots for the duration 
of the race. 

“That was the closest race I have ever seen,” 
said graduate student Matthew Krall of SAE 1. 
“It was a gentlemen's race.” 

Both observers and participants were wor- 
ried about potential injuries, but this year their 


Each additional lap requires another push of endur- 
ance from freshman Jackie Carlson as she makes her 
way around the track. [Amy Rabenberg] 


concerns proved unfounded. The only wipeouts 
occurred during time trials; outside of those 
occurrences, everyone managed to remain on 
their bikes. 

But even without any wipeouts, riders were 
definitely feeling pain when the race was over. 

“I was ready to go lay down in an ice bath 
for six days,” said senior Ryan Witters of XC. 
“There was no cruising in this race. It was like 
a panic attack every time you got on the bike.” 

Despite his sore muscles, Witters expressed 
how impressed he was with SAE 1’s competi- 
tive spirit. The entire race was a close call, and 
there were even a few moments in which SAE 
took the lead. 

“Last year, we put two laps on Sigma Phi Ep- 
silon, but this was a barn-burner,” he said. “SAE 
came with their A-game this year. It was brutal.” 

At the end of the day, XC took the men’s 
race. But there was a lot of respect exchanged 
between the top two teams. In fact, all competi- 
tors were exceptionally civil. 

“We didn’t run into any sportsman issues,” 
Latva said. “I had a great time.” 

It was a big year for the men’s and women’s 
XC teams, who swept both races. While this 
was familiar territory for the men, who had won 
the previous year, the women were extremely 
proud of their hard-earned victory over defend- 
ing champions Chi O. 

“It was good to make the cross-country 
[teams] try this year,” Krall said. 

Despite inconvenient weather, the resched- 
uled event went off without a hitch. And those 
who made it out to the races weren't SseEpOUIt 
ed. Each team pushed its hardest until pes end, 
and there were no easy wins. b 


WE WERE BUSY. From writing 10-page papers to cram- 
ming for exams of all different types, we often struggled just 
to keep up with the demands of academia. So when we did 
get the chance to relax and unwind, our go-to plan was throw- 
ing a party or indulging in pizza and a movie with our closest 
friends, right? Wrong. Of course we always enjoyed a good 
night out — or in — but more often than not, we found our 
weekends filled with philanthropies of various shapes, sizes 
and purposes. Sometimes we chose to show off our hidden 
talents and awesome dance moves; other times we sat on the 
sidelines, cheering on our friends and donating more money 
than we could really afford in order to see them win crowd 
pleasers. But in the end, our crazy antics and insane amounts 


of cash were all in the name of good causes and great times. 


[ ALPHA OMICRON PI ] 


A grand slam 

for arthritis 
prevention, 
“Survival of the 
Fittest” combines 
baseball antics 
and talented men. 


Treating the audience to one highly saucy opening number, sophomore David Lustro, of Phi Gamma Delta, and junior Ryan Cramer, representing Zeta Tau Alpha, are hot and 
dangerous superstars as they dance to Ke$ha’s “We R Who We R.” [Sunny Johnson] 
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The night is off-to a good start. Junior Luke Pakosta and sophomores Pat- 
rick Kalua and Brock Reneer end the competition's opening dance num- 
ber with an epic pose. [Nathan Edmiston] 


With the bases loaded Alpha Omicron Pi’s “Survival of the 
Fittest” knocked one out of the park in an attempt to strike out ar- 
thritis for good. 

“It was basically a male beauty pageant,” junior Abby Fisher 
said. “It was fun to see the guys get on stage and be themselves.” 

The games started with an opening dance number featuring 12 
male contestants who were ready to play ball. They had the audi- 
ence screaming for more as they shook it to Ke$ha’s “We R Who 
We R,” shining bright while they got the women all hot and both- 
ered in the first inning. 

After the rhythmic display was over, it was time for the men to 
showcase their talents. Opening the talent portion were sophomore 
David Lustro, representing Phi Gamma Delta, and his hilarious 
squirrel jokes. And as Lustro recounted a run-in with one of UE’s 
infamous squirrels, senior David Riedford attacked before scurry- 
ing off into the audience, adorned in his beloved squirrel costume. 

“Nobody was expecting [the squirrel] at all,” Lustro said. 

Creativity certainly wasn’t lacking — from Rubik’s Cubes to rib- 
bon dancing, each contestant brought his A-game. The talent round 
got the host, senior Samantha Bearden, especially excited. 

“Fantastic,” she said. “That was the best talent section I have 
ever seen.” 

The audience was definitely in agreement. When junior Ryan 
Cramer, representing Zeta Tau Alpha, hit the stage, he took the 
moves of the viral video “The Evolution of Dance” to the next lev- 
el with his own twist. He walked onto the stage, wearing a sweat- 
suit with glow sticks attached. It was a welcome surprise when the 
lights went off and the glowing stick man began to boogie. 

“I loved his glow stick thing — definitely my favorite part of [the 
event],” freshman Sara Talley said. 

Cramer did have some help creating such a unique perfor- 
mance. His girlfriend encouraged him to incorporate glow sticks 
into his talent, but Cramer chose the dance on his own. 

“I thought ‘The Evolution of Dance’ was doable,” he said. “Espe- 
cially in the dark, where no one could see my face.” 

And the contestants kept rounding the bases with outstanding 
performances. The AOPi’s were swooning after Lambda Chi Al- 
pha’s contestant, sophomore Patrick Kalua, recited a poem declar- 
ing his love to the sorority. Another budding poet was freshman 
Patrick Cialdella, Sigma Phi Epsilon’s representative. Readying the 
audience, Cialdella explained that his talent “spoke to him.” 

The room went silent as he recited a verse describing a clown 
who just wasn’t funny. In the end, he won the audience over with a 
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Serenading the audience, freshman Mallet Reid screeches like an ea- 
gle as he performs “The Eagle Song,” which he composed for the tal- 
ent portion of the show. [Nathan Edmiston] 
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twist — the clown was only funny when others were finding pleasure - 
in his misery. 

After the first round was over, three contestants were eliminat- 
ed. The rest got to move on to second base, also known as the ar- 
thritis obstacle course. In this round, each contestant had one knee 
wrapped in saran wrap, which was supposed to imitate the restric- 
tions placed on the body by arthritis. Once they were all wrapped 
up, each of the men had to rush to put on sweatpants and shoes and ~ 
then run to throw a ball into the audience. While the movement was 
supposed to be the most difficult part of this round, tying shoelaces 
seemed to be the men’s greatest obstacle. 

After the hilarious antics, the judges deliberated as to who would 
move on to the final round. The finalists were Cramer, Kalua, fresh- 
man Andrew Waldron of Phi Kappa Tau and freshman Mallet Reid 
of Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 

The baseball-themed questions were a big hit, especially for 
Waldron, who was asked what number he would want on his uni- 
form. While the audience expected an uncouth response, he sur- 
prised them by choosing 23 because it belonged to the greatest 
baseball player of all time — Michael Jordan. 

In the end, it was the mega dance machine Cramer — and his 
glow-in-the-dark outfit — who took the victory. Cramer remained 
humble about his win, saying he was just trying to have a good time 
with his performance. 

“It was just for fun, not to be competitive,” he said. “It was for a 
good cause and supported an organization I love.” ~ 
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Loads of scrumptious cookies, fluffy frosted cakes and delicious brownies aren't the only sweets at this table. Freshmen Kate McKnight and Jenna Heinrich can't help but 
smile as they pile desserts on the plate of yet another hungry customer. [Sunny Johnson] 
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Turkey, 
mashed 
potatoes 

and pizza 
rolls — 
nothing says 
comfort “a 
quite like a 
home-cooked 
meal. 


For many students, the pizza, junk food and repetitive 
fare served at Cafe Court and Ace’s Place were the staples of a dai- 
ly college diet — whether they liked it or not — so a home-cooked 
meal in good company was always a welcome relief. 

Anticipating Thanksgiving recess, more than 600 people just 
couldn't pass up the offer of an endless variety of homemade cui- 
sine dished out by Chi Omegas at the sorority’s annual “Make-a- 
Dish for Make-a-Wish.” 

Filled with scrumptious food and live music for a good cause, 
Chi O’s philanthropy was a hit, as hungry college students, facul- 
ty and community members crowded Eykamp Hall for a buffet of 
comfort food. A line of chattering people with growling stomachs 
stretched all the way from Eykamp to the top of the Ridgway Cen- 
ter staircase, where it continued to increase as more and more fam- 
ished customers arrived. 

“The line just kept growing and growing,” junior Sendy Moham- 
ad said. 

Tantilized by the delicious smells emanating from Eykamp, at- 
tendees were willing to wait an hour or more before they could fill 
their plates. And the 75 unique dishes, ranging from taco dips and 
fruit salads to brownies and Chi O-themed cupcakes, made every- 
one feel the event was well worth the wait. 

Pizza rolls, cheesy potato casserole and roasted turkey were 
just a few of the tasty favorites that disappeared quickly as attend- 
ees stockpiled their plates. Some students took a unique approach 
to getting all they could eat. 

“The funny thing was the guys who came through the line and 
ate as they went so they could keep filling up their plate,” sopho- 
more Lauren Curry said 

Within a couple of hours, the food and treats were nearly gone. 
Dishes that reminded students of home — mashed potatoes, turkey, 
spaghetti, rolls, brownies and macaroni and cheese, among oth- 
ers — vanished the fastest. Despite various other offerings, guests 
couldn't pass up the traditional comfort foods. 

“We almost ran out of food,” junior Melinda Ryan said. 

Between setting up food and dining tables, not to mention all 
the cooking required, preparing for the event took longer than it 
did for some dishes to disappear. Curry’s pizza rolls, made from 
scratch, were gone before most of the guests even made it through 
the long line. 
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Dishing out 
Con fort 


“It took three hours to make them,” Curry said. “They were gone 
in about 30 minutes.” 

And in case the food wasn’t enough to keep guests entertained, 
the event offered a mix of music and a slideshow featuring photos 
of the 6-year-old girl and her family, whose wish would be granted 
by the Make-a-Wish Foundation and Chi O’s contributions. 

Lance Heeston, '10, played guitar while his friend Adam 
Houchins sang. The two performed covers of popular songs while 
attendees continued eating. 

“People enjoyed the live music,” Ryan said. “It was nice because 
it wasn’t overpowering.” 

Although the event didn’t differ much from its usual form, it did 
attract a greater number of people than in past years, contributing 


- significantly to its overall success. 


“Campus involvement was a lot better this year than in previous 
years,” Ryan said. 

Also in attendance were the young girl, who suffered from cys- . 
tic fibrosis, and her family. Chi O’s efforts and the funds raised that 
evening helped to grant their wish of going to Disney World. Each . 
year, Make-a-Wish fulfills thousands of wishes for children with — 
life-threatening diseases, and contributors like Chi O help Make-a- 
Wish raise enough money to make dreams come true. 

“We felt like we gave them something they couldn't have gotten 
themselves,” Mohamad said. “It was great to give her something 
she really wanted.” 

After enjoying live music and filling their stomachs with a wide 
variety of satisfying dishes, attendees of Make-a-Dish left with only 
one complaint — that they couldn't stay longer. 

“My least favorite part was leaving, because [the women] were 
all so sweet and the food was delicious,” freshman Michael Petcu 
said. 

Despite the success of the night, Chi O still looked for ways they 
could improve the event for later years. One change they felt was 
necessary was making the wait less of an ordeal. 

“We were trying to figure out a way to make the line move fast- 
er,” Ryan said. “We appreciated how long people waited in line.” 

Patience and Chi O’s determination — plus tasty food — raised 
more than $3,700 for Make-a-Wish. Full stomachs and a yummy 
taste of home were just added bonuses that ultimately helped make 
a little girl’s wish come true. + 
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[ COLLEGES AGAINST CANCER ] 


Arm yourself with 
knowledge in the 
battle against 
cancer. 


USE 
PROTECTION 


Cancer awareness didn't have to come in the form of pam- 
phlets and lectures. With a wide range of events that featured items 
such as dodgeballs and prosthetic breasts, Colleges Against Can- 
cer entertained students and ensured that they were well-informed 
about the warning signs of different cancers. 

“Our purpose was to educate and raise awareness to the univer- 
sity and community about prevention and ways they could get in- 
volved and fundraise,” senior Rachel Tarantino said. 

Members of CAC offered their first-ever “Protect Your Balls” 
dodgeball tournament and donated proceeds to prostate and testic- 
ular cancer research. But some students had to protect more than 
their balls. Participants frequently fell to the ground after their com- 
petitors nailed them in the chest, stomach and occasionally the face, 
which was so very off-limits. 

The event exceeded expectations. With a turnout resulting in 
eight teams, CAC had raised more than $500 by the end of the all- 
out brawl. And balls were sure to be flying in the future. After such 
a healthy competition, members planned to make the tournament an 
annual event. 

“I wanted to see how it would grow throughout the years,” senior 
Lindsay Cornett said. 

But there was more to CAC than hosting a dodgeball tournament. 
In addition to “Protect Your Balls,” they sponsored four other events 
throughout the year. For Breast Cancer Awareness Month in Octo- 
ber, CAC set up tables equipped with prosthetic breasts borrowed 
from nursing labs — and they weren't just table decorations. Passers- 
by were encouraged to actually feel what it was like to have a tumor, 
so women would know how to keep their breasts healthy and what to 
be aware of when doing self-examinations. 

But CAC’s biggest event was the American Cancer Society’s “Re- 
lay for Life.” With music playing in the background and serving as 
motivation to keep moving, UE and USI students danced and walked 
their way around USI’s indoor track for 12 hours. Once the clock hit 
6 a.m., the two groups found they had raised $35,266, with UE stu- 
dents contributing $20,205. 

“We had more teams, more volunteers and more money this year,” 
Tarantino said. “We surpassed every single goal we ever had.” 

UE’s total was impressive, but freshman Aaron Griffin trumped 
everyone by raising $2,000 on his own. Such an accomplishment 
won him the title of top UE individual fundraiser. But the award 
wasn't as important to Griffin as finding a cure for cancer. His first 
relay left quite an impression while helping the cause — and the 
group managed to leave an impression on him in return. 

“What they had done [was] great, and [I hoped] I could work with 
CAC in the future,” he said. 

While CAC supported fun and games, its purpose was a seri- 
ous one. Some members had a history of cancer in their families, 
and others wanted to know how to spot the disease before it affect- 
ed themselves or their loved ones. The group’s goal was to help find 
a cure, and whether it involved dodgeballs, fake breasts or relays, 
they showed their willingness to do anything for the cause. 
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Everyone's favorite “The Price is Right” game, Plinko isn't just a game of chance for sophomore Melanie Bacaling. She pauses momentarilly to consider the posi- 
tioning of her chip before she drops it, hoping science trumps Lady Luck and makes her a winner. [Sunny Johnson] 
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The audience gets much more 
than they bargain for when ju- 
nior Brian Knowles and sopho- 
more Lujack McReynolds take 
the stage as scrumptious Barker 
Beauties. [Kandace Leehans] 


It’s a “Hole in One” as “Price is Right” 


beckons students to come on down. 


It just would not have been “The Price is 
Right” without the well-recognized theme song 
and the stage beckoning contestants to play 
Plinko, Punch-a-Bunch and Secret X. 

“Let’s get the ball rolling,” said senior Dan- 
iel Pleake of Phi Kappa Tau, who co-hosted 
Delta Omega Zeta’s annual philanthrophy. 

Over the course of several suspenseful 
rounds, the audience watched as contestants 
were narrowed down to two lucky finalists — 
both happened to be Zeta Tau Alphas. 

Sophomores Alyssa Richardson and Mel- 
anie Bacaling competed for the grand prize 
package, which included everything from mov- 
ies, snacks and games to an iPod nano. 

Richardson had the advantage of already 
knowing the cost of the iPod, and after some 
discussion, the sisters gave their estimates. In 
the end, Richardson’s bid was closer. 

“I was really nervous, but I loved being on 
stage with Alyssa,” Bacaling said. “If I had to 
be up there with anybody, I was so glad it was 
her.” 

One of the most exciting parts of the eve- 
ning was seeing the Barker Beauties, who 
showcased the items up for bid and presented 
the prizes. While many were dazzled by the re- 
wards, the Beauties’ outfits — slinky minidress- 
es complete with over-the-top accessories — 
blinded others. 

Before the show started, the Beauties got 
ready backstage, turning themselves into se- 
ductive he-women. 

“The funniest part for me was watching ev- 
eryone stuffing their bras with paper,” said se- 
nior Marco Butturi of Phi Tau, “asking if their 
make-up looked good, fixing their wigs and 
even putting on their panty hose.” 


As “Kathleen,” junior Brian Knowles of Tau 
Kappa Epsilon said he adored being a glam- 
our girl, while sophomore Lujack McReyn- 
olds of Quidditch Club, dressed as the French 
maid “Ellie,” said he liked stuffed animals. 

It was understandable why freshman Chris 
Kuester, representating SAB and dressed 
so very attractively in hot pink as the love- 
ly “Brooke,” liked to look at himself in the mir- 
ror. And as the boot-wearing, zebra-print clad 
“Clara,” sophomore Derrick McDowell of Phi 
Gamma Delta said maple syrup wrestling 
was a turn-on. Senior David Kirkwood of FIJI, 
rocked the stage in a leopard-print dress as 
“Saphire.” 

But Butturi’s portrayal of “Roxy,” whose in- 
terests included watching “Jersey Shore,” stole 
the show. He beat out the competition by strut- 
ting around the stage in a must for every wom- 
an’s wardrobe — a little black dress. 

Roxy was voted the prettiest Beauty after 
Butturi raised more money than the other men. 

“I was surprised to win, but it was kind of 
nice to see people supported me and thought I 
looked pretty in a dress.” he said. 

The crowd-pleasing performances of the 
Beauties contributed to the philanthropy’s suc- 
cess. By the end of the evening, more than 
$866 had been raised for the National Center 
for Missing and Exploited Children. 

With its dazzling prizes, thrilling games 
and scorching hot cross-dressers, “The Price 
is Right” was an event worthy of the television 
show’s original host. And junior Haily Harri- 
son, a co-host, didn’t forget the all-important 
closing public service announcement. 

“Don't forget to spay and neuter your pets,” 
she said. * 
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Asking the crowd what they think, sophomore David Lustro 
learns he should pick number two. [Sunny Johnson] 


Presenting the next item 
up for bid is sophomore 
Derrick McDowell. As a 
Barker Beauty, he displays 
a turtle kite with a bit of 
sass. [Kandace Leehans] 
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A sweet smell lingered over the battle- 
ground as each warrior left covered in sticky 
pink stains. In a sea of Greek letters, students 
pulled juicy watermelon guts off their clothes 
and matted hair. 

Lambda Chi Alpha hosted “Watermelon 
Bust,” with proceeds going to the Evansville 
Association for Retarded Citizens. The event 
raised about $1,000 for the group, which the 
fraternity has been supporting for years. 

But there was a new twist to Bust this 
year. Since it’s always more fun to play in 
the evening than the morning, the event be- 
gan around sunset. Students came to support 
Lambda Chi, but their goal was to get messy. 
Luckily, the fraternity’s house looked like it 
was growing the mess-making fruit. 

With all those watermelons, the broth- 
ers had to come up with some creative ways 
to use them. Some were turned into pinatas, 
while others were gutted for their innards. 
More were thrown out of windows, relayed 
back and forth and even set on fire. 

There were eruptions of green and pink as 
each melon smashed against the pavement. 
The smell of the fruit was pleasantly sweet 
but quickly became overbearing. Participants 
who were covered in the slimy, smelly con- 
coctions were in desperate need of showers. 

But the sticky coating did not stop students 
from getting down and dirty. All the wacky 
games struck up a healthy rivalry between 
the Greeks. 

Bust was also during Family Weekend, giv- 


This is a fierce and sticky battle for-guts and 
glory — no one leaves without a few stains. . . 


ing parents the opportunity to attend. 
“It’s a great way to show parents how we 


give back to the community and how students 


can get involved in a good way,” sophomore 
Brock Reneer said. 

While organizations hooted and hollered 
for their teams, parents cheered on their chil- 
dren. One father even gave his dayighter tips 
on how to win the watermelon-eating con- 
test. Her dad’s advice must have been good — 
freshman Kenzie Sweeney placed second. 

But the weather was not as cooperative as 
the parents. Students covered in watermelon 
juice shivered from the cold air. 

“I freaking froze my tits off,” freshman Re- 
becca Kish said. “It was so cold.” 

Watermelon enthusiasts could choose to 
participate in a variety of games, some more 
extreme than others. A particularly intense 
game had students competing against each 
other to find a golf ball hidden at the bottom 
of a trash can filled with watermelon and oth- 
er nastiness. When the sororities faced off, 
two women got especially competitive. 

“The two girls were fighting to the death 
for a golf ball,” Kish said. “They were vicious.” 

The crowd oohed and aahed as the repre- 
sentatives for Alpha Omicron Pi and Zeta Tau 
Alpha flung their arms at each other. 

“How do I put this nicely?” sophomore Hil- 
ary Fisher said. “We both got bruised up, and 
at one point I ended up on the ground.” 

Fisher went in with a strategy and finally 
came out the winner. 


_ “Onewf my sistas, [juniors 
told me to stand the trasR can,” she said. 
“Unfortunately 1 Wouldn't get my other leg into 
the trash can, which caused some problems.” 

e When the craziness subsided, a mob of 
students anxiously waited to hear the winners 
named. Lambda ’Chi used a system to award 
point’ for each event throughout the evening. 
At the end, Sigma Phi Epsilon and AOPi were 
the winning fraternity and sorority. 

Once the winners were announced, many 
gathered their belongings, unaware the mess- 
iest part was about to begin. Before anyone 
had time to realize what was happening, it 
started raining watermelons. 

“They had a watermelon guts chucking 
fight,” Kish said. 

Lambda Chi celebrated the event’s suc- 
cess by throwing chunks of watermelon at 
each other. Some were eager to get involved 
and gathered the ammunition in the form of 
gooey pieces scattered on the ground. Others 
ran out of the war zone to avoid getting hit. 

The weather wasn't very cooperative, but 
students enjoyed the night of carnage. With 
more than 100 melons busted during the 
event, Lambda Chi’s backyard was a maca- 
bre shade of pink. Students were able to re- 
lease stress while hurling defenseless fruit at 
one another in a fun but intense atmosphere. 

The event was not only for a good cause — 
it also gave students a chance to get messy, 
engage in a little bit of healthy competition 
and find out that fruit does in fact burn. + 


You can't win the game if you don't get aggressive. Sophomores 
Hilary Fisher and April Dugger rely on junior David Goldenberg 
and sophomore Brock Reneer to support the barrel as they fight it 
out for the coveted golf ball. [Kandace Leehans] 


Freshmen Tyler St. Clair and Trevor Ray watch the spectacle un- 
fold as sophomore Jacob Hurt and junior Logan Higgins use lever- 
age to reek some havoc on the ground below. [Kandace Leehans] 


With a perfect follow-through, junior Victoria Apodaca launches a 
watermelon from the second-story window. [Kandace Leehans] 


It's always better to be on high ground. Sophomore Wes Ford realizes the 
dangers of standing below a balcony. [Kandace Leehans] 
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Up-beat music and laughter along with the 
smell of barbecuing food greeted participants at Phi 
Gamma Delta’s annual “Hot-Tub-A-Thon.” Between the 
lively atmosphere and the calm weather, FIJI members 
and hot-tub dwellers were in for a good time. 

“There was music playing, people in the hot tub 
and a bunch of us put our feet in and sat on the edge,“ 
freshman Kelsi Schluter said. 

And students were willing to jump in when they 
knew all of the splashingly good fun benefited a great 
cause. The proceeds raised during “Hot-Tub” went to 
Easter Seals, an organization that had helped to max- 
imize the independence of and ensure equal oppor- 
tunities for thousands of children and adults with dis- 
abilities for nearly 90 years. 

But FIJI had lots of other reasons to be excited 
about their philanthropy. They’d been planning for 
nearly a year and had set the date about nine months 
in advance. And their fundraising efforts had begun 
almost as early. 

“We had been raising money since the fall, doing 
bucket shakes and things like that,” senior David Ried- 
ford said. 

Because they’d put so much thought into the event, 
the men were careful to get the hot tub running early 
— they started the generator at 8 a.m., to be exact — in 
an effort to avoid the technical difficulties they’d suf- 
fered in the past. 

Mechanical issues weren't the only obstacles FIJI 
had to overcome. With a history of being rained on, 
participants hoped the sporadic weekend storms 
wouldn't crash their party. 

Luckily, after a sunny start followed by a brief 
morning shower, sunshine prevailed and ensured that 
the hot tub remained tarp-free and occupied for most 
of the philanthropy. 

“I think the entire event depended on the weather,” 
sophomore Lindsey Potter said. “[The previous year], I 
didn’t stay for very long and didn’t have that much fun 
there, but this year was the complete opposite.” 

Besides having perfect conditions for the event, FI- 
JIs made a significant change to “Hot-Tub” this year, 
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shortening the usual 30-hour philanthropy to 24. 

“It sounded nice and made sense to me,” Riedford 
said. 

Everyone also enjoyed the absence of law enforce- 
ment. In the past, the FIJI men had received visits from 
the police for random incidents of vandalism, such as 
slashed tires, that occurred over the weekend while 
their event was taking place. 

And while Easter Seals representatives dropped by 
to show their appreciation as usual, the two who came 
this year not only spent time with participants, but 
also took part in the festivities. 

“The Easter Seals representatives were there for a 
long time,” Riedford said. “In my experience, though, 
I'd never seen them get into the tub before, and both 
the child and the adult [representative] got in.” 

And though the FIJIs didn’t reach their fundraising 
goal, they contributed a significant amount to Easter 
Seals this year. Still, Riedford did have some sugges- 
tions for the future. 

“I wish I would have raised money a little bit dif- 
ferently and been a little more perseverant,” he said. 
“I was hoping to raise $20,000 this year, which would 
have doubled what we normally raised.” 

All things considered, “Hot-Tub” was a huge suc- 
cess. The water never dropped too far below a com- 
fortable temperature, the weather was cooperative 
and everyone was having a great time — including the 
Easter Seals representatives. In fact, the only real set- 
back was that the hot tub, donated by Hot Tub King, 
arrived two hours later than expected. But even that 
turned out fine in the end. 

“[The Hot Tub King] was really good and he 
hooked it all up himself,” Riedford said. 

After the 24 hours were over, FIJI had pulled off an 
event they could be proud of while raising funds for a 
worthy cause. 

But for Riedford, the best part of the night was get- 
ting to spend time with the people he was benefitting. 

“Running the event was one thing, but experienc- 
ing that with someone we directly affected firsthand 
was just really amazing,” he said. 


sitting in a hot tub on a nice day can have its perks. Sophomore Tyler Tungate watches with 
imusement the shenanigans of his fraternity brothers, [Samantha Cook] 
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From good weather 
to a well-heated tub, 
this event proves 
technical difficulties 
are so last year. 
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Freshman Bailey Wellspring belts out Cyndi Lauper’s " 
“Girls Just Want To Have Fun.” [Sunny Johnson] _ gave an even bigger i 
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Carrie Underwood's “Last Name.” [Sunny Johnson] 
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Whether your heart’s desire was men 
twirling around as clouds, women making them- 
selves into men or just a night full of songs to 
sing along to, Phi Mu’s “Rock-4-Riley” proved 
you didn’t have to wish upon a star to make 
dreams come true. 

Benefitting Riley Hospital for Children, with 
its familiar red wagon logo, the Disney-themed 
event aimed to raise money for the hospital’s 
neurology wing. The sorority chose that partic- 
ular wing in honor of one of their sisters, senior 
Mandy Ruoff, who died earlier in the year from 
epilepsy complications and was passionate 
about raising awareness for the disorder. 

“Tt was our way to honor her life and contin- 
ue her mission,” senior Danielle Horrell said. 

Taking advantage of the theme, contestants 
chose fun songs and beloved characters for 
their acts. From students to parents, everyone 
in attendance was singing along. 

“We chose the Disney theme so that it would 
be more family-friendly,” Horrell said. “There 
were many Riley families and children invited 
to the event, and we wanted to make it fun for 
the kids.” 

Performances began with Chi Omega who 
brought a carriage full of Disney princesses on- 
stage. In a song-and-dance medley, Ariel, Poca- 
hontas, Belle, Snow White and Meg competed 
to win the heart of a prince who was obviously 
less-than-interested in their charms. 

Wearing Disney-inspired costumes and sup- 
ported by background dancers in colorful tu- 
tus, the women performed to such classics as, 
“I Won't Say (I'm in Love)” from “Hercules” and 
“Kiss the Girl” from “The Little Mermaid.” 


Despite the event’s family-friendly theme, 
Sigma Phi Epsilon bared it all while performing 
a mix of popular Disney songs, including “Be 
Prepared” from “The Lion King.” 

Unfortunately, the audience wasn’t at all pre- 
pared for the jumping and gyrating that the 
men brought to the stage — in nothing but their 
underwear. 

Contrasting Sig Ep’s lack of taste, Alpha 
Omicron Pi performed “We Can't Back Down” 
from “Camp Rock” in a blur of leggings and 
plaid. Sporting spirited dance moves and an- 
imated flips, the women kept everyone from 
walking away as they filled the stage with 
bursts of energy and sparked enthusiastic 
cheering from the audience. 

After battling technical difficulties, Zeta Tau 
Alpha, originally scheduled to perform earlier 
in the night, got down to business to defeat their 
competition. In their rendition of “I'll Make a 
Man Out of You,” sophomore Kate Schlarf led a 
group of Zetas through energetic dance moves 
and deadly karate kicks in their grueling quest 
to become men. 

“We went through our favorite Disney mov- 
ies and picked a song we could do moves to,” 
she said. “It was kind of random since we were 
a sorority and we chose a song about becom- 
ing a man.” 

After Zeta successfully karate chopped their 
way to becoming warriors, Lambda Chi Alpha 
brought “A Whole New World” to the stage, with 
side-splitting results. 

The act began with a fantastic point of view 
as freshman Carder Labrake, as Aladdin, gave 
junior Shane George, as Jasmine, a piggyback 
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ride around the audience in lieu of a magic 
carpet. 

Weaving over, sideways and under through 
four fellow brothers dressed as fluffy clouds, 
the two twirled and waltzed across the stage. 

“The goal was to make fools of ourselves,” 
Labrake said. 

George’s ensemble only added to the hilari- 
ty of the performance. 

“I was going to find a Halloween costume 
but couldn't,” he said. “So I just called up a girl I 
knew and asked if I could borrow a bikini top.” 

After the seven magical performances, 
AOPi, Zeta and Lambda Chi moved on to the 
second round. AOPi showed the audience why 
everybody wanted to be a cat with feline-in- 
spired dance moves, while Lambda Chi wished 
upon a star, once again twirling around their 
fluff-covered brothers. But it was Zeta’s free- 
style dancing to “Heigh-Ho” that earned them 
first place. 

“I really didn’t expect to win because we did 
everything at the last minute,” Schlarf said. “We 
won the year before too with this weird thrust- 
ing move I did. I brought it back this year, and I 
loved hearing everyone laugh because they re- 
membered it from last year.” 

Phi Mu’s enchanting event proved to be a 
wish come true. With a full house and an abun- 
dance of captivating talent, the event raised 
more than $3,000 for Riley. 

Filled with splendid songs, boisterous 
cheers and dazzling talent, “Rock-4-Riley” 
showed that no request was too extreme when 
wishing upon a little red wagon instead of a 
shooting star. 


Melissa Nelson 
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Aladdin and Jasmine, better known as freshman Carder Labrake 
and junior Shane George, explore “A Whole New World” while repre- 
senting Lambda Chi Alpha. [Chris Keith] 


i With a catchy dance to “We Can't Back Down,” senior Cali Westrick and juniors Alex Jack. 
son and Cassandra Snelling earn Alpha Omicron Pi a spot in the next round. [Chris Keith] 
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Catchy songs, crazy dance moves and 
diverse musical styles were just some of 
the elements “UE Idol” contestants brought 
to the stage of Wheeler Concert Hall. 

Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia created its own 
rendition of the hit show “American Idol” 
to help raise funds for Washington Middle 
School’s Music Department. 

“We were really glad we could help out 
the music education community in Evans- 
ville,” senior Art Adye said. 

Adye welcomed the audience and in- 
troduced the judges. They may not have 
been Randy, Paula and Simon, but the 
judges were celebrities in their own right 
— Robert Dion, associate professor of polit- 
ical science and WSTO’s “Atom Smasher 
Morning Show” hosts, Atom Smasher and 
Shawnda McNeal. 

“I loved the judge panel we had,” 

Adye said. “You got a nice mix. Dr. Dion 
— he was just a riot; Atom was kind of the 
smack-you-across-the-face judge.” 

First to take the stage was defending 
champion, sophomore Tiffany Winterhe- 
imer, who sang “My Immortal” by Evanes- 
cence. Dressed in black, her rhinestone 
bracelets shimmered in the spotlight as 
she took the microphone. 

“I've been Facebook stalking you,” 
Smasher said. “I don't think anyone could 
really [say] you don’t have a good voice.” 

During a brief interlude between acts, 
Adye announced that a table was set up 
at the back of the room with jars for each 
contestant. 

The audience put money into the jar 
that represented their favorite perform- 
er, and the one with the most money at the 
end of the evening would win the crowd 
choice award. 

Senior Daryl Spinks captivated the au- 
dience by delivering a passionate perfor- 
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mance of Christina Aguilera’s “You Lost 
Me.” After heavy applause from an aston- 
ished audience, Spinks faced the judges. 

“It's time to critique your performance, 
and I think I can do that in one word — — 
damn,” Dion said. 

Performance techniques were a criti- 
cal focus of the competition, but the judges 
had nothing but compliments for the way 
Spinks executed her song. — ; 

“You were making love to the micro- 
phone,” Smasher said. “Definitely, that’s 
been the best performance tonight.” 

Spinks, who had come in second last 
year, exited the stage confidently. 

“As soon as I finished I was like, ‘That 
one was for me,” she said. 

The show took a comical turn when se- 
nior David Riedford of Phi Gamma Del- 
ta performed a hilarious version of Sha- 
nia Twain’s, “Man! I Feel Like a Woman!” 
Strutting onstage in sunglasses and a 
backward baseball cap, he pulled a set 
of lyrics from his back pocket and began. 
Oddly enough, singing off key and swag- 
gering across the stage proved to bea 
crowd pleaser. 

“You definitely get a 10 for entertain- 
ment,” McNeal said. 

Riedford embraced the performance 
aspect of the competition, strutting up to 
members of the audience and showing off 
for the laughing pianist. But the judges had 
slightly mixed responses to his rendition. 

“Man, I felt like puking,” Smasher said. 

Following such entertainment might 
have been tough for some, but freshman 
Audrey Lynn had no difficulty. 

As she sang “There You'll Be” by Faith 
Hill, a phantom voice drifted through the 
concert hall. Freshman Maria Lynn, Au- 
drey’s twin, accompanied her on piano 
and sang backup harmony to her sister’s 


Ariana Tanoos 


- melody with amazingly beautiful results. 


“You had so much passion,” McNeal 
said. “You were really feeling the song and ; 
then [Maria] freaked me out cause I had 
no idea where [she was] coming from.” 

Sophomore Dakota Clayton performed 
the final act of the night, singing “Sour _ 
Girl” by the Stone Temple Pilots. Sporting 
aviator sunglasses and black clothing, he 
established a bad boy image before sing- A 
ing a note. Z 

“I don't know,” Smasher said. “The sun- 
glasses indoors was kind of douchey.” 

Glasses aside, Clayton's skill on guitar, 
along with his vocal talent, mesmerized ev- 
eryone in attendance. é 

But the entertainment didn’t end with 
the last contestant. As scores were being 
tallied, members of Sinfonia dedicated a 
performance of Billy Joel’s “For the Lon- 
gest Time” to McNeal. This was followed 
by some jazzy improvisation from the back- 
up band. 

When Adye appeared to announce 


~the results, a hush fell over the audience. 


Crowd choice went to Winterheimer, and 
runner-up was awarded to an astonished 
but excited Clayton. 

No one was surprised when the title of 
“UE Idol” went to Spinks, who was under- 
standably thrilled. But, for her, competing 
wasn't about winning. 

“I wasn't singing for [the audience],” 
she said. “This one was my me-time.” 

With such variety of sounds — laughter, 
beautiful singing and harmonious instru- 
ments — and a night of compliments and hi- 
larious criticism, there was something for 
everyone to enjoy. 

But for Sinfonia, the best part of the 
night was their announcement that the 
event raised $500 to promote music educa- 
tion for children in Evansville. + 


in open mic night 
aises funds to aid 


@ e 
truggling music 
Senior David Riedford lets Robert Dion, associate professor of political sci- 


rograms iW 5 ence, and Shawnda McNeal and Atom Smasher of WSTO's “Atom Smasher 
Morning Show” know he feels like a woman. [Jessica Crihfield] 


-“UE Idol” was one of the 
best times I had in col- 


lege. Singing and per- 


forming were passions 


I didn't often get to ex- 


press, and this event 


gave me the opportunity 


to have fun. 


' 


-_ ¢ senior Daryl Spinks 


* Nina Since I was a freshman 
° - participating in “UE 
Idol” was a great way to 
begin to get involved. 


My sisters in Alpha Omi- 
cron Pi felt that I would 
be a good representa- 


tive in the competition. 


¢ freshman Audrey Lynn 


a 
The lights aren't too bright for sophomore Dakota Clayton, who wears his shades to look as cool as possible while performing “Sour Girl,” 
pnly to be told by the judges that the shades spoil his performance. [Jessica Crihfield] 
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High heels, 

bare skin and 
fake mustaches 
abound — this 
show is anything 
but a drag. 


Whether you were interested in a bur- 
lesque-style striptease or learning how to apply a 
condom, PRIDE’s “Drag Show” had you covered — 
which often meant less was more. 

Always a widely anticipated event, “Drag Show” 
had students crowding outside Eykamp Halil before it 
began. When the doors opened, attendees rushed in 
and saved seats before heading to the health fair in 
the back of the room. There, students could pick up 
samples of flavored lube or grab a handful of color- 
ful condoms. 

At the table for the AIDS Resource Group, stu- 
dents could even win a T-shirt by putting a condom 
on a realistic dildo. 

“Oh, everybody has [put on a condom] at least 
once,” freshman Haley Anderson said. “Plus I guess 
[the game] was good. Some people didn’t know how.” 

“Drag Show” benefitted Tri-State Alliance and 
Matthew 25 along with ARG. The three groups pro- 
vided social, medical and financial services to the 
GLBT community in the Evansville and Tri-State area. 

“They were such a huge force,” said senior Chel- 
sea Touchet, PRIDE president. “That's why we always 
decided to give to all three.” 

She opened.the show as Kory Cocks with a per- 
formance of Train’s “Hey, Soul Sister.” After the first 
brave tipper walked to the stage, a steady line of stu- 
dents and faculty quickly formed, cash in hand. 

The show also featured an impressive cast of pro- 
fessional drag queens and kings happy to share the 
tricks of the trade with their fellow performers. 

Students were eager to get in on the act: Alpha 
Omicron Pi, Phi Mu and Women’s Awareness joined 
Kory Cocks in the drag king category. For some, it 


was their first experience performing i ina sees sh 

“We all had stage fright,” said senior Elise LeB 
ton of Women’s Awareness. “Two of us’ were 
but for some reason we were terrified.” 

Other students were familiar with the drag scene. © 
Junior Austin Pettinger proved he knew his stuff as — 
Coco Victoria Lamee. For Pettinger, a costume a 
signer, his performance was all aboutthe : 

“If 1 wasn’t making clothes, I wouldn’ 
doing [drag],” Pettinger said. 
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a daring corset and lacy panties, but his act Ay 
over. The corset quickly disappeatéd, sho 


was a good stripper — what every mothety 
hear.” Sw Mp v6, 
Pettinger’s s bold pee 
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queens and was named rv 

After devoting all of fi 
“Drag Show,” PRIDE member 3 f 
off successfully. And Pettinger had tips for any future} 
drag queens. 

“Your eyes can never be big enough,” he said. 
“Your hair can never be tall enough. And always 
wear any pair of shoes for at least 30 hours [to breake 
them in].” ¢ 


Always the good girl, junior Austin Pettinger shows off his fantastic costume and stripping 
abilities as Coco Victoria Lamee during his performance of “But 1 Am a Good Girl” from 


the movie “Burlesque.” [Sunny Johnson] 
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[ SIGMA ALPHA EPSILON ] 
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When driving down Walnut on a Fri- 
day afternoon, one usually didn’t expect to 
see a large group of people running and walk 
ing in their best plaid boxers. The Undy 500, 
“A Brief Run for Colon Cancer,” not only al- 
lowed students to show off their stunning 
drawers but to raise awareness for a good 
cause while doing so. 

“It was really awesome,’ sophomore Han- 
nah McNabb said. “It sent a really good mes- 
sage, just seeing that many people for one 
cause.” 

The weather was perfect for a run — crisp 
but sunny and not too cold for those who were 
wearing less clothing than usual. Sigma Al- 
pha Epsilon and Students of Ailing Mothers 
and Fathers could not have picked a better 
day for their event to raise money for the Chil- 
dren’s Miracle Network and the Colon Can- 
cer Alliance. 

Students were not shy about showing off 
their underclothes, coming up with many 
creative ways to dress up — or down — for 
the event. Participants showed off their best 
SpongeBob, superhero, cartoon character 
and plaid boxers. A few brave students even 
showed up in briefs. 

“I thought it was fun because it wasn’t for- 
mal; it was more active,” freshman Heather 
Fenton said. “People were dressed, not in their 
bare skivvies, but a little more relaxed.” 

Of course, with all this out-of-the-ordinary 
dress, some students took it to the extreme, 
wearing capes — a league of superheroes 
made an appearance at the run — or their own 
creatively designed boxers. 

Despite the sillier attire, many chose to 
stick to the classic plaid boxer. 

“Some of the outfits were crazy,” said ju- 
nior Brandon Lawson of SAE. “I think one girl 


came dressed as Captain Underpants.” 

Some of the most outlandish costumes 
were the mascots for colon cancer aware- 
ness. Polyp Man and Captain Colon paraded 
around to help spread the knowledge. 

Prizes were given for the most creative out- 
fits in categories such as most likely to be 
seen from outer space, best use of a cape and 


most overcommitted. 


Freshman Liz Hoppensteadt and some of 
her Alpha Omicron Pi sisters decorated their 
own shorts and won an award for best home- 
made boxers. 

Students brought their creativity and en- 
thusiasm to the event for the second year ina 
row. Taking time out of their busy schedules 
and weekend plans, they gave their best effort 
to support a cure for colon cancer. 

“For a Friday, I was pleased for how many 
people came and supported our event,” Law- 
son said. “There wasn't really much more we 
could have done to get any more people out 
there.” 

But it wasn’t just students who showed up 
for the run. Since it was Family Weekend, the 
event attracted parents and siblings who were 
willing to support the cause. 

Once students and other participants 
signed in, they had a chance to hang out for a 
while, listen to music and browse a few post- 
ers with information about the disease. 

“I think colon cancer is one cancer that 
most people overlook,” Lawson said. “They 
think lung cancer or prostate cancer for men 
and breast cancer is really big — [but colon 
cancer] is actually the second deadliest killer 
as far as cancer goes.” 

SAE took a few minutes during the event 
to explain why raising money and awareness 
for colon cancer was an important issue. Par- 


Christine Mueller 


ticipants were told to encourage loved ones to 
get colonoscopies. Lawson said this was the 
reason he enjoyed hosting the event. 

“It gave me a chance to see all the peo- 
ple there and it allowed me to convey the mes- 
sage of why we were doing the event,” he said. 

Then it was time for the race to begin. Par- 
ticipants lined up in front of Graves Hall un- 
der the Undy 500 banner and waited for the 
signal to start. First went the runners, taking 
off down Walnut and proudly displaying their 
plaid running attire. Those who decided to 
walk followed at a leisurely pace. 

“The intent was for it to be a 5-K, but this 
year we just shortened it to one entire round 
around the second block of campus,” Law- 
son said. “We just made it [shorter] to get the 
whole campus involved. We wanted it to bea 
fun run.” 

The race certainly lived up to the name, 
lasting no longer than 10 minutes. The advan- 
tage to a shorter race was that it allowed the 
event to focus on the issues without the added 
pressure of competing for the best time. 

“Last year was more technical,” Lawson 
said. “I think we brought more fun.” 

A short run was all it took to raise aware- 
ness for this cause, and the relaxed atmo- 
sphere allowed participants to focus on the 
meaning of the event. 

No matter if they were wearing boxers or 
briefs, crazy costumes or plain old plaid, ev- 
eryone was willing to support the cure for co- 
lon cancer. 

“When people saw some event like this, 
at first it was just a bunch of college kids be- 
ing goofy,” Lawson said. “When you found 
out what it was for, it was a really cute way to 
support something that a ton of people cared 
about.” + 


Showing off your best boxers is the 
only way to support a good cause. 
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Polyp Man (sophomore Jeffrey Hoida) may not be your normal, everyday superhero, but he’s still a It’s a thumbs up for sophomore Scott Hamilton as he sneaks 
winner as he leads the group. Seniors Cat Moore and Marco Butturi and freshmen Eric Lee, Alex Mill- a peek at the camera before sprinting away to catch up with 
er, Shaun Sizemore and Justin Simerly do their best to keep up. [Chris Keith] his running group. [Chris Keith] 


The more boxers the better. Senior Tom Hardin carries 
sophomore Donnie Gaston in a victory lap after Hardin wins 
the award for wearing the most boxers. [Chris Keith] 


Nothing beats an outrageous pair of Sesame Street boxers, and sophomores Dakota Moody and Taylor 
Thompson and freshman Logan Schmitt aren't shy about showing off theirs. [Chris Keith] 
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. From broken toes s fully bicthed fraternity 
men, contestants leave everyone ‘surprised. 


_ For one night, students could stop hiding their — 

lifelong love for heart-throbbing boy bands. , 
In the usual fashion, Sigma Phi Epsilon’s “Sig Ep 

A-Go-Go” was held during Road Trip weekend. Both 


UE students and Road Trippers crowded Ridgway fe 


Center before pouring into the doors of Eykamp 251. 
Those who didn’t arrive early were out of luck — with 
more than 600 people in attendance, there wasn’t an 
empty chair in sight. Students settled for lining the 
_ walls, filling the aisles and craning their necks from 
"the back of the room. 
Sporting Greek letters, backwards baseball caps 
' and the occasional fake beard, contestants milled 
: around the room before the performance, wondering _ 
how Eykamp had suddenly become packed and sti- 
flingly hot. The lineup of teams featured the expected 
slew of Greek organizations as well as the Venturing 
Crew, the volleyball team and the cheer team. 
After a welcome from hosts sophomore Kevin Con- 
-. well and senior Samantha Bearden, a quick speech 


froma representative of Sig Ep’s philanthropy — Youth 


First — and a few name mix-ups, the event finally got 
rolling. 

“Zeta 2," a team representing Zeta Tau Alpha, was 
up first. Dancing to the Backstreet Boys’ “As Long As 
You Love Me,” they set the mood with their moves and 
melted hearts with their soulful lip-synching. But few 
were as into the dance as sophomore Amanda Squire 
— instead of showing her boy band love with enthusi- 
astic lip-synching, she used pelvic thrusts. 

“I really liked [Squire’s] enthusiasm,” sophomore 
Collin Jones said. “You could feel the passion.” 

The volleyball team stormed the stage next, look- 
ing as though they were heading to practice. Dressed 
in little more than T-shirts and spandex, they proved 
they were quite comfortable with showing a little skin 
and showing off their excellent moves. 

With a routine that mixed dancing with a series of 
complicated partner flips, the cheer team impressed 
both the audience and judges. They also stood out by 
bringing the first male contender into the contest. 

The next group brought a sort of rebellion to the 
competition. Chi Alpha Omega’s “Rejects” claimed 
dancing wasn't their strong suit and based their rou- 
tine on humor instead. And they proved being differ- 
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ent wasn'ta bad thing — despite doubting their danc- 


ing skills, the group advanced to the second round. 

While students expected to see teams presenting 
their best dance moves, they hadn’t predicted the in- 
tense mix of fun and fierce competition. For some, the 
combination of enthusiasm and competitive spirit led 
to injury. This was the unfortunate case for Squire, 
who broke a toe while running through the audience, 
and for sophomore Brynne Thompson, who injured 
her foot while practicing. 

“T hurt it the night before and danced on it any- 
way,” Thompson said. “I was just like, “You know 
what? It’s worth it.” 

While the judges tallied scores and the contestants 
held their breath, members of Sig Ep filled the stage, 
sporting jeans, tight tank tops and even microphone 
headsets. Dancing to ‘N Sync’s “Dirty Pop” and 98 De- 
grees’ “I Do (Cherish You),” they showed off a routine 
that was soulful yet upbeat. Students were perhaps 
most shocked to see the fraternity give a performance 
that didn’t wind up being clothing optional. 

“There was no nudity,” freshman Mason Reeves 
said. “It was an unfortunate break in tradition.” 

After Sig Ep performed, the competition resumed 
with an improv round. The emcees asked the teams to 
return to the stage, and announced that the Chi O Re- 
jects, Zeta 2, the cheer team, the volleyball team and 
Alpha Omicron Pi’s “Pearls” would continue to the 
second round. 

Even with only minutes to prepare, the advancing 
teams faced the crowd with confidence and spunk. 
Some tried to win over the judges by having the most 
fun onstage, while the cheer team braved the stage’s 
low ceilings with their stunts. But when the Pearls 
managed to put together a flawless routine in record 
time, it was no surprise they claimed first place. 

The audience’s reactions proved the most enjoy- 
able performances featured contestants who were to- 
tally dedicated to the theme. Though every perform- 
er was probably a little nervous, the crowd favorites 
were far too into the music to show it. While watch- 
ing friends, classmates or even strangers, students 
couldn't help but suspect that some contestants had 
been wishing for an event like “A-Go-Go” since first 
discovering their beloved boy bands. + 
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Emotion and concentration color the faces of freshmen Corey 
Cannon and Ross DeWitt and sophomore Alex Richey during 
their Sigma Phi Epsilon performance. [Amy Rabenberg] 
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The music may carry her away, but freshman Debra Gunn re- 
lies on Phi Mu sisters freshman Rebecca Peterman and sopho- 
more Alicia Lewandowski to help. [Sunny Johnson] 


Can you hear me now? Freshmen Alexandra Mailahn and Vic- 
toria Bruner of Chi Omega have a cellular interruption as they 
perform the Backstreet Boys’ “The Call.” [Amy Rabenberg] 
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Putting on a good show is all about choosing the right moves. Junior Alyson Hollis channels her inner boy 
‘during one of Chi Omega’s performances. [Sunny Johnson] 
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up 


With everyone 
from your best 
friends to the 
NCAA supporting 
| you, anything is 
possible. 


58 


Normally, the goal of UE’s Student-Athlete 
Advisory Committee was to encourage leadership, 
community service and campus integration for stu- 
dent-athletes. But events in the summer 2010 gave 
SAAC a new purpose. 

In July, midfielder Abby Guerra, who played for 
the women’s soccer team her freshman year, was 
heading back from a day at Disneyland with her 
friends when a tire blew out on the car she was rid- 
ing in, causing a serious traffic accident and leav- 
ing Guerra and others critically injured. 

Though the women’s soccer team was grate- 
ful their teammate had survived, it was difficult 
for them to adjust to her absence on the field. But 
SAAC gave them a way to support their teammate. 

Soon after the accident, Guerra’s friends estab- 
lished the Abby Guerra Donation Fund, and pro- 
ceeds from a number of fundraisers went to it. As 
part of Homecoming, SAAC sponsored a dance-a- 
thon to get the students involved in helping Guerra. 
Set to last from 6 p.m. to midnight, the event invit- 
ed students to dance the night away in the Fitness 
Center gym in support of Guerra. 

The event didn’t go exactly as planned. Many 
students chose to play basketball or cornhole in- 
stead of dance. But participants were still more 
than willing to show their support. 

“People came in and out,” sophomore Nicole 
Brooks said. “It was a pretty constant stream, 
and people were being really nice and donating 
money.” 

Many of the Aces athletic teams came to the 


event to show their solidarity. After hanging out 


and playing games with fellow students for a little 


Christine Mueller & Jenna McCord 


while, each team went onstage to send their well 
wishes to Abby, whether they knew her as a team- 
mate or not. Many also wanted to contribute funds 
to offset her medical bills. 

“They could have gotten in for free, but they 
pretty much all donated money,” Brooks said. 

While the dance-a-thon ended early, finishing an 
hour and a half before it was due to wrap up, it still 
succeeded in showing how much students were 
willing to help a classmate and friend. 

Guerra had made an impact on campus during 
her short time at UE. A nursing major, she earned a 
starting spot on the women’s soccer team, finishing 
fourth on the team in goals. But the biggest impact 
she made was with the people around her. e 

“Abby was the type of person who was just out- 
going and happy,” junior Allison Aguilera said. “No 
matter what happened, she’d always be smiling.” 

Support for Guerra and her family didn't just 
come from the UE community. The situation caught 
the eye of NCAA officials, who wanted to reunite 
Guerra with her teammates, many of whom had vis- 
ited her after the accident. 

The NCAA flew Guerra to the MVC Tournament 
in Omaha, Neb., so she could be reunited with and 
give support to her teammates. While there, Guerra 
received a surprise as well when she was present- 
ed with the MVC’s Most Courageous Award. 

Guerra still needed to recover from her injuries | 
before she could return to UE. But neither she nor — 
her friends and family had given up hope. Many 
continued to donate funds and send their best wish: 
es. With the help of SAAC, support was never hard 
to find. 
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vompassion can be a powerful emotion, especially when it has a specific recipient. Junior Carson Brock signs his name to a card from the Student-Athlete 
\dvisory Committee to Abby Guerra, the women’s soccer player who was seriously injured in a car accident during the summer. [Amy Rabenberg] 
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When you throw together afew 
rowdy pirates and sneaky ninjas, you're 
in for an interesting night“Taw Kappa Ep- 
silon pitted these enemies against one an- 
other at its annual philanthropy, “Glam- 
our Girl,” as they sought the answer to a 
crucial question — who would:-win in.a 
battle of pirates versus-ninjas? 

But insteadof swords, these bucca- 
neers-and warriors battled using their tal- 
ent, Creativity and trivia knowledge. 

From dancing, singing and rapping to 
ventriloquism, stage fighting and paint- 
ing, the contestants charmed the audi- 
ence with a wide variety of swashbuck- 
ling.and stealthy performances. 

Senior Samantha Bearden taught the 
audience some stage fighting techniques, 
including slapping and hair pulling. She 
remembered to give them a necessary 
piece of advice before exiting the stage. 

“Fight safely, everyone,” she said. 
“Fight safely.” 

Rapping, junior Tiffany Britton encour- 
aged audience participation as students 
clapped along to “Go Get It” and shouted 
out the occasional line. 

In one of the more unique acts of the 
night, senior.Clare Clark sang while dem- 
onstrating the use of a Diablo — a Chi- 
nese yoyo — which she had only start- 
ed to learn a few days before when she’d 
asked Medieval Society to give her tal- 
ent ideas. 

Junior Alaina Clingaman showed off 
her artistic skills, using a few of her fel- 
low Delta Omega Zetas as human easels. 
In a matter of a few minutes, she had cre- 
ated a “Land ho!” scene by layering her 
three paintings. 

Last year’s “Glamour Girl,” juniorAlex 
Jackson, played guitar and»ssang “Mine” 
by. Taylor Swift»wowing the audience 
with her voice for the second consecu- 
tive year. 

“T wish I could sing like that,” sopho- 


moreyJessica Vance said. 

But it was senior Cat Moore who really 
raised the bar when she took the event's 
theme to the extreme,and gave the audi- 
ence redneck ninja lessons. Arméd with 
tobacco-Can_ninja-stars and.an assis- 
tant nated Ninjetti, Moore demonstrated 
star-throwing techniques, explained how 
to break a board in half — although she 
didn’t try — and even did a ninja flip. 

“Cat was hysterical as the redneck 
ninja,” Vance said. “She was just so goofy. 
The chewing tobacco was ridiculous.” 

The last contestant was sophomore 
Kate Schlarf, who performed sign lan- 
guage versions*of “I:Gotta Feelin’,” “Hot N 
Cold”and “Party in the USA,” turning her 
act into a dance by making her gestures 
big and fluid. 

After the talent round, contestants 
went backstage to change into their best 
pirate and ninja outfits for the costume 
and random question round. While they 
were getting ready, TKE played a brief 
slide show about Alzheimer’s disease 
and the Alzheimer’s Association. 

Most contestants were dressed as pi- 
rates; with the exception of Moore — still 
in her redneck ninja costume — and Brit- 
ton, who supported her Phi Mu sisters in 
lion-ninja attire, Overall, the contestants 
seemed to enjoy the opportunity to dress 
up and act a little silly. 

“That was a lot of fun for me, getting 
to go,out and dress up, and getting to 
be a little slutty without actually being a 
slut,” Clark said. 

On stage, each woman was asked to 
draw a question out of a coin purse. The 
questions put the contestants in crazy sit- 
uations, and it was their task to imme- 
diately come up with-a.clever way out. 
Some women. were espécially, creative 
with their answers. Bearden, who was» 
dressed as a pirate, drew a ninja\ques- 
tion but took it in stride. 


Christine Mueller 


“Well, since I’m a ninja — not a pirate 
— I release all my secret panthers in the 
back room to kill the pirates, and then 
they die,” she said. “Yay!” 

From distracting ninjas with sushi and 
sake to gigging for turtles, the women 
imagined all sorts of ways to avoid ninja 
and pirate attacks. 

“T enjoyed it a lot,” Clark said. “I just 
came back from Harlaxton and I was in 
a comedy group, which was all improv... 
So, for me, that was a whole bunch of fun, 
just going out and pretending.” 

Clark was so into her character as a 
pirate wench, she went as far as to refuse 
to answer the first question she pulled 
— one that asked her to assassinate the 
Dread Pirate Roberts. 

“I felt, as a pirate, I would not assas- 
sinate another pirate,” she said. “It was a 
ninja question, and I refused to answer a 
ninja question.” 

After each woman had her chance 
todmprovise her story, the slide show 
played again as the judges deliberated. 

All of the women had unique talents 
and clever answers in the random ques- 
tion round, but the judges chose Moore 
and Clark as the finalists. The only thing 
standing between these women and vic- 
tory — or walking the plank — was the 
trivia contest. 

In this round, each finalist had to an- 
swer a series of questions. The first one 
to answer five questions correctly would 
be named the winner. After impress- 
ing the audience with knowledge of pi- 
rate plunder, “Mortal Kombat” and “The 
Goonies”, it was Moore who took the win. 

In an event filled with exceptional tal- 
ents, imaginative stories and trivia knowl- 
edge, “Glamour” pillaged money for a 
good cause while answering an impor- 
tant question: In the epic battle between 
pirates and ninjas, the redneck ninja 
dominated. + 


Watch out for scallywag pirates 
and ninja warriors battling for the 
title of “Glamour Girl.” 


“Don't laugh,” junior Beth Hochgesang repeats in 
_ her mind as she pauses during her ventriloquist 
act to consider her next joke. [Sunny Johnson] 


; Calling on her talents as Ninja Storm, junior Alex 
Jackson represents Sigma Alpha Epsilon while 
singing Taylor Swifts’ “Mine.” [Kandace Leehans] 


[ WOMEN’S AWARENESS ] 


On Valentine’s Day weekend, 
most students were preoccupied with find- 
ing the perfect surprise for their significant 
other, but Women’s Awareness had bigger 
concerns. The club’s performance of the V- 
Day foundation's “The Vagina Monologues” 
garnered attention for sexual violence and 
proved respect and acceptance were bet- 
ter than any greeting card. Whether cam- 
paigning for courtesy or tackling issues of 
violence, the monologues were sure to in- 
form and move the audience. 

But before students took a seat for the 
performances, they could peruse the silent 
art auction or watch a slideshow that inter- 
spersed photographs of women of all cul- 
tures and statuses with facts about vaginas 
and violence. Information ranged from en- 
joyable — the record for the longest female 
orgasm came in at 43 seconds — to shock- 
ing, such as statistics about sexual assault. 

The art auction gave students oppor- 
tunities to bid on, or just admire, photo- 
graphs, paintings, whimsical crafts and in- 
dulgent treats. Many of the pieces featured 
empowering images of women, while oth- 
ers simply celebrated the joys of life. 

Proceeds from the event went to the V- 
Day foundation, which coordinated world- 
wide performances of the monologues as 
part of its campaign to change attitudes 
about women, and to the Albion Fellows Ba- 
con Center, a local battered women’s shel- 
ter. V-Day’s guidelines stipulated that local 
organizations received 90 percent of the 
profits, while V-Day used the remainder for 
its cause of the year. 

“We just made a decision a long time 
ago, this wasn’t going to be a fundrais- 
ing event,” senior Elise LeBreton said. “We 
were going to give all the money to Albion.” 

In addition to supporting such important 
organizations, the event helped students — 
both participants and audience alike — rec- 


ognize the need for self-acceptance. 

“Because He Liked to Look At It” por- 
trayed a woman who disliked her vagina 
so intensely she didn’t like to think about it 
— until she met Bob. Bob was exceptional 
only for his connoisseur-like appreciation 
of vaginas, but his reverence for the speak- 
er helped her see herself in a new light. 
The monologue was popular for the encour- 
agement it offered. 

“It was nice to know that men appreci- 
ate vaginas for more than just getting off,” 
sophomore Emily May said. “There are 
Bobs out there.” 

Other monologues didn’t end so happi- 
ly. The women in “They Beat the Girl Out of 
My Boy...Or So They Tried” had not always 
been female, but even as young boys they 
knew they were different from their peers. 
While they found confidence after undergo- 
ing gender reassignment, some had to face 
society's criticism of such lifestyles. The 
piece ended with the shocking revelation 
that the boyfriend of one of the women had 
been bullied for dating a transsexual. 

This monologue was one of those 
marked as optional in the script, and the 
club had chosen it for its relevance. 

“We thought it was especially important 
to do this year, since [GLBT bullying] had 
been in the news so much,” LeBreton said. 

The infamous “The Woman Who Loved 
to Make Vaginas Happy,” on the other 
hand, was an orgasmic celebration. 

“I always liked to do the comedic ones 
because I felt like it was a break from all 
the serious stuff we were putting out there,” 
senior Mel Brandl said. “I also just liked to 
moan in public.” 

A special piece highlighting the V-Day 
spotlight campaign for the women of Hai- 
ti concluded the performances. “Myriam” 
celebrated the life of women’s activist Myr- 
iam Merlet, who brought V-Day to Haiti in 


Rachel Hurley 


2004 and died in the nation’s devastating 
earthquake of 2010. 

“TMerlet] was really just a crusader for 
women's rights and women’s issues in Hai- 
ti,” junior Laura Epperson said. 

V-Day would use its share of profits to 
continue raising awareness about women’s 
issues in Haiti, a nation that had not recog- 
nized rape as a criminal offense until 2005. 

“They actually don’t just send money [to 
the spotlight area],” LeBreton said. “They 
send support and go work there.” 

And supporting organizations, like V- 
Day and Albion, who had the ability to 
make real differences in the lives of wom- 
en, was a main goal of the club. 

“Women’s Awareness was a place 
where women could come and be them- 
selves and learn about themselves, but we 
were also fighting for the rights of all wom- 
en,” Brandl said. 

And though the club coordinated “The 
Vagina Monologues,” the cast wasn’t limit- 
ed to members only. Any interested student 
was welcome to participate. 

“We really, really wanted it to feel like 
it was something everyone could get in- 
volved in,” LeBreton said. 

Participating in the show could be 
an eye-opening experience for students, 
whether it offered a catharsis for sexually 
abusive pasts, introduced current issues or 
helped students overcome stage fright. 

“It was weird how people, when they 
were performing something that was that 
close to them...they got so wrapped up in it, 
it just took away their fears and their shy- 
ness,” LeBreton said. 

Women’s Awareness hoped its worthy 
cause would inspire audiences to love the 
vaginas in their lives and, most important- 
ly, to reach out to victims of sexual violence 
around the world. That was a gift no Valen- 
tine’s card could offer. 


[ ZETA TAU ALPHA ] 


Tarzan loves Jane — and her breasts. 


Roaring lions, chattering monkeys and screech- 
ing toucans took over the Fitness Center to fight 
breast cancer for Zeta Tau Alpha’s annual philanthro- 
py. Giving their best jungle animal impressions was 
only one task 1] contestants had to complete as they 
fought for the title of “Big Man on Campus.” 

Participants wowed the audience as they danced 
to Guns N’ Roses’ “Welcome to the Jungle.” Senior Er- 
ica Pickens, one of the event’s coordinators, said the 
men had been worried about learning the choreogra- 
phy only two nights before the performance, but they 
didn’t show any anxiety once they were onstage. 

“As soon as [the men] got up there, they just ate it 
up,” she said. + 

In a round of funny questions, contestants covered 
jungle survival skills — from carrying a machete to 
knowing how to swing from a vine — and tried animal 
imitations to impress the judges. But it was the talent 
portion where the men really let loose. 

“You'd be surprised at what other people could 
do that you didn’t know they could do,” junior Paden 
Gullquist said. 

From offering advice on how to repel women to im- 
personating Elmo, these men showed they were more 
than just pretty faces. This was especially true for 
sophomore Derrick McDowell of Phi Gamma Delta, 
who highlighted a different body part as he danced to 
Shakira’s “Hips Don't Lie.” 

McDowell, who had recently discovered he pos- 
sessed talents rivaling the likes of Shakira and J.Lo, 
drew attention to his bootylicious dancing with short | 
shorts under an even shorter belly-dancing skirt, com- 
plete with jingling fringe. 

“I’m pretty sure those shorts would have made Dai- 
sy Duke blush,” he said. 

Freshman Bill McClure of Lambda Chi Alpha also 
played up his looks. Frequently told he resembled 
teenage sensation Justin Bieber, McClure realized tak- 
ing advantage of Bieber Fever was his best shot at 
placing among the finalists. 

And he already had all the necessities for imitat- 
ing the star. High tops, jeans and a red hoodie pulled 


over his trucker hat made him look the part. He even 
rocked the infamous hair flip. 

“For the most part, I was sad to say, it was my 
wardrobe,” he said. 

Not familiar with Bieber’s music, McClure did seri- 
ous research to nail even the little details. In the week 
prior to “BMOC,” McClure watched music videos on 
YouTube to learn dance moves and lyrics. All that ex- 
tra work paid off. The audience cheered and sang 
along as he lip-synced to Bieber’s “One Time.” 

After the talent round, the show turned to the seri- 
ous issue of breast cancer. 

“Thank God for research,” cancer survivor Susan 
Gher said, reminding the audience their contributions 
truly made a difference. 

A question round followed Gher’s speech, and the 
three finalists were forced to consider how breast can- 
cer could affect their lives — if it hadn't already. 

First up was McDowell, who was caught off guard 
by the question, since his aunt had been diagnosed 
with terminal breast cancer several years before. 

“T didn’t want to tell that story,” he said. 

Though it was difficult for him, McDowell shared 
the experience of watching his aunt fight — and win — 
her battle with cancer. 

McDowell's personal story, combined with his hip- 
shaking skills, impressed the judges and earned him 
first place. McClure came in second. 

While the contestants were busy strutting their 
stuff onstage, a different contest took place in the au- 
dience — this one for the crowd-pleaser award. Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon and Lambda Chi took advantage of Ze- 
ta’s new debit and credit card reading system to beat 
out the competition. 

“T had to cut off crowd pleaser at the end because 
they were battling it out with credit cards,” Pickens 


- said. 


After a back-and-forth fight, Lambda Chi finally 
came out the winner having donated more than $480 
while SAE still managed to give a hefty $412. 

“At the end of the day, it wasn’t who got that trophy, 
but where the money went,” McClure said. 


could do that you 
ev could 


FROM SAB’S MYRIAD EVENTS to the much-anticipated Mu- 
sical Madness, UE had an activity to meet any mood and an 
organization for every interest. So it was easy to see how our 
schedules could fill so quickly, often forcing us to decide be- 
tween busting our moves at a dance or enjoying exotic interna- 
tional foods. Sacrifices aside, these events never failed to sur- 
prise and intrigue us. And organizations like College Mentors 
for Kids and Black Student Union offered the opportunity to be 
ourselves and do the things we loved, while groups like Admis- 
sion Ambassadors and Orientation Leaders gave us a place to 
share our passions with others. Whether simply dressing up 

— or down — and having a good time or lending a helping hand 
for a worthy cause, we could be assured of one thing: There 


was no excuse for boredom at UE. 


[ ADMISSION AMBASSADORS ] 


ee Following the 


LIZAD I= 


Watch for chickens as your tour guide 
navigates the maze of campus backwards. 


68 


Debonair sword fighting, lavish bouquets 
and a flock of chickens were not what one would 
expect to see on a tour of UE. But Admission Am- 
bassadors had to be prepared for crazy situations. 

“I was giving a tour on a Saturday and there was 
a wedding going on in Neu Chapel,” senior Lib- 
by Walker said. “And [the Medieval Society was] 
sword fighting and there were chickens running 
around, and the chickens and the sword fighting 
could be seen in the wedding pictures.” 

Ambassadors managed to deal with the random 
chaos that interrupted tours while trying to con- 
vince prospective students to make UE their home. 
They were fueled by a love for UE and a desire to 
be involved on campus. 

“I just loved UE,” sophomore Jenelle Clausen 
said. “I just thought I’d give other people tours to 
try to convince them to come here.” 

Their passion was evident based on the hours 
they contributed to learning information and giving 
tours, but that wasn’t all they had to know. Dealing 
with diverse groups of visitors — energetic eighth 
graders, awkward high schoolers and somewhat 
inquisitive parents — was all in a day’s work. 

Surprisingly, parents were often the ones who 
kept tours alive by asking questions. Ambassadors 
had to be prepared to discuss topics ranging from 
late-night entertainment to visitations hours. 

Junior Drew Elliott said his most memorable 
tour was one where the parents discussed ways to 
have fun in Evansville. 

“It was the parents talking about the parties, not 
the kids,” he said. “It was random.” 

But often the ambassadors would rather have 


taken on curious parents than deal, with much 
younger crowds. 

“Oh, it’s so funny when eighth graders try to hit 
on college girls,” senior Kasey Bunner said. “They 
just make eyes or do a head nod like, ‘What’s up?” 

When visitors tried — and failed — to distract 
their guides, the ambassadors still managed to 
highlight certain locations. But it was up to the vis- 
itors to make these places worthwhile. Echo Point 
posed difficulties for some ambassadors. 

“They don’t want to be on the spot like that,” 
Bunner said. “They literally just go around the out- 
side. Its very rare that we can get a group to try 
Echo Point.” 

Another favorite site was the chapel. While 
groups enjoyed the organ, Bunner liked the loca- 
tion for a different reason. 

“If possible, I liked to take them in Neu Chapel 
because it’s air conditioned,” she said. 

But ambassadors had spots they didn’t like. One 
building Clausen usually avoided was Graves Hall 
because she found it difficult to navigate. 

“I had an education major who wanted to see it,” 
she said. “I had only been in there once so I didn’t 
know my way around. It was embarrassing.” 

Still, the occasional mistake wasn’t enough to 
prevent ambassadors from giving informative tours 
to hundreds of visitors. Despite moments of confu- 
sion, random mishaps and the occasional chick- 
en, ambassadors focused on featuring UE’s best at- 
tributes in a captivating way as they spent hours 
learning facts, tolerating crazy visitors and avoid- 
ing weddings — all while trying to walk backward 
without running into obstacles. 


[ RESIDENT STUDENT ASSOCIATION ] 


eS ‘and fill up he room, many : students head- 
: ed for the snacks. Cheesecake bites, pup- 

‘ py chow, candy corn and individual dirt pud- 
dings topped with gummy worms satisfied 
| Halloween sugar cravings. oe 
_ Even the small problem « of darkness pla 


iS the hungry students. ‘Many resourceful attend- 


: . : ees pulled out their cell phones to use as sub- : 
ae stitutes for flashlights. 


Finally, more costumed students began ive) 
_arrive. Sophomore Elizabeth McConnell, also 
known as “Lady E,” got people out onto the _ 
dance floor with her skilled disc jockeying. 
“I loved to dance, and I knew what it took 
to get people dancing,” she said. 
__ But McConnell wasn’t sure there would be 
. many people coming out to dance to her Hal- 
_ loween playlist. A mix-up meant the ad for — 
“Halloween Bash” hadn't gone around cam- 
pus until a few days before the event, creat- 


7o 


so oe puna e 
‘Halloween Bash. a 
3 sphere i in the open space of Carson Center, 


f 


ing some stress for RSA. And McConnell had 
some extra oe since the dance would be 
ie her first big gig. 


“Once people showed up, I knew every- 


thing was going to be OK,” she said. 


_ The turnout wasn't quite what RSA hoped 


for, but they were pleased with the new ven- 


ue. It was difficult to create the spooky atmo- 


which once had been the dance’s location. 


{The lounge] was definitely more suited to © 
our needs,” sophomore Jamison Heard said. 


Come : spring semester, students had anoth- 


| . chance to take advantage of the RSA dance 


atmosphere. “Winter Whispers,” a semi-formal 


- affair, ‘wasa classy way to unwind after the 


first hectic weeks of anew semester. 
_ “People needed to relax during the school 
year; ’ Heard said. “Education was the most 


important, but you needed to have fun.” 


Students seemed to agree, as they showed 


up to “Whispers” in greater numbers than 
RSA had expected. While many brought a 
_ date — some using the occasion to get signif- 


icant others in from out of town — other stu- 
dents came with groups of friends. The event 
was the perfect way to chase away those win- 


_ ter blues, if only for a few hours. 
ee ‘ing some of the goodies in shadow didn't stop __ 


“Tt was just nice to stop doing homework 
for a night, dress up and dance,” sophomore 
Margie Heideman said. __ 

White columns covered in calligraphy and 
topped with red temples and gold dragons 


flanked the bottom of the stairs when students 


entered Ridgway Center. More columns wel- 
comed guests as they approached Eykamp 
Hall and added ambience to the hall itself. 
“We had some fun figuring out how to 
make the columns,” Heideman said. “They 
were basically cardboard and double-sided 


tape.” 


It was the first year RSA held “Whispers” 


_in Eykamp, and the location suited the event 


perfectly. Once students entered the hall, 
they were awed by the sophisticated Asian- 
inspired decorations. Black cardboard cut- 


outs gave the illusion of buildings silhouetted 


against a night sky. A temple outlined in twin- 

kling lights was the focal point of the skyline. 
Away from the dance floor, paper lanterns 

glowed on round tables. But McConnell was 


behind the platform again, and her popular 


dance beats easily lured students away from 


their fortune cookies. 


While some students enjoyed an evening 
of romantic dancing, others took their skills 
to a higher level as they got into their favor- 
ite songs. A group of four men claimed ev- 
eryone’s attention when they spontaneously 
showed off their wild dance moves. 

“We didn’t care what people thought,” ju- 


nior Kyle O’Connor said. “We just brought the 


party with us — and there happened to be one 
here. And it was free.” _ 

Free food, free music and an opportunity 
to get classed up for an evening out were all 
good reasons to party. And this was the kind 


_ of safe atmosphere RSA aimed to provide for 
- students. 


“I kind of liked the group of people,” soph- 
omore David Welbourn said. “We didn’t need 
drugs or alcohol; we just rocked it out.” 

By the end of the night, more than 100 stu- 
dents had come out to take part. 

“Unlike previous years, people came, and 
they stayed, and they danced,” said junior 
Scott Miller, RSA president. 

The venue, snacks and atmosphere were 
all key to creating a fun environment for stu- 
dents. All those who danced the nights away 
agreed both events were big hits, and they 
were sure to keep coming back for more. 
Whether they were welcoming beastly crea- 
tures great and small or transporting students 
to an exotic wonderland, RSA simply had the 
right touch. 
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No one can resist a good line dance, and soph 
out his own moves while doing the “Cur 


[ ORIENTATION LEADERS ] 


With more than enough energy to share, junior Olivia Magdelinskas runs into the center of the circle and tries to pump up freshmen Brittany Sheffield, Janice Mann 
and Kim Kuehn during a game at “UE — The Opening Act.” [Sunny Johnson] 


Everyone knew Orientation Leaders were 
a crazy bunch. Responsible for acclimating 
freshmen to campus, they worked hard every 
year to be role models, mentors and friends 
to members of the incoming class. Their goal 
was to guide the newbies through their first 
weeks of college, teaching them the ins and 
outs of UE and how to adjust to their newfound 
independence. And the OLs’ outgoing person- 
alities usually made the jitters and homesick- 
ness plaguing many freshmen disappear. 

“OLs were like tacky glue,” sophomore Jo- 
anna Calahan said. “We were pretty ridicu- 
lous at times, but when it came right down to 
it, we brought our different personalities to- 
gether, ultimately sticking together for one 
common goal: to help the freshmen.” 

While they spent time helping and enter- 
taining new students during SOAR, Welcome 
Week was the real showtime for OLs. 

In their individual Welcome Week groups, 
OLs got a chance to bond with their fresh- 
men and ease them into college life. They 
also helped the freshmen to connect with oth- 
er people on campus, starting the process al- 
most immediately with get-to-know-you games 
played in their small groups. 


la 


But preparation for Welcome Week be- 
gan months before freshmen set foot on cam- 
pus. OLs brushed up on their knowledge of 
difficult college topics and scripted skits with 
references to pop culture, hoping their meth- 
ods of making subjects both relatable and in- 
formative would have an impact. After all, the 
whole point of being an OL was to help. 

“Skit training was the quintessential goal 
of being an OL — to help the freshmen relax,” 
senior Jon Harvey said. 

OLs understood they had a responsibility 
to help incoming students grasp all aspects — 
both serious and lighthearted — of their new- 
found freedom. 

Each year Welcome Week’s theme was dif- 
ferent, and the OLs went wild with “Rock Out 
UE,” which revolved around popular music 
and trends. They came up with wacky ways to 
incorporate the theme and embarrass them- 
selves, all to make the freshmen feel at home. 

Sophomore Blaire Brinkman and junior 
Kyle Coulson brought “Snooki” and “the Situa- 
tion” to UE when they partnered as the “Jersey 
Shore” personalities, adding a twist to real-life 
issues freshmen might encounter. 

Not to be outdone, senior Ben Menke cov- 


ered himself in glitter to portray Edward from 
“Twilight,” becoming the vampire of every 
woman's dream. 

“I felt like I was a lot sexier than I really 
was,” he said. 

They even choreographed a dance to Flo 
Rida’s “Club Can’t Handle Me,” performing it 
for the freshmen as a way to goof off, be silly 
and get them to relax a little. 

But the fun of performing, dancing and act- 
ing silly didn’t end with Welcome Week. Any- 
time OLs were gathered in one place and Flo 
Rida came on, they would head for the dance 
floor to show off their moves. 

Bonding over embarrassing experiences, 
6 a.m. practices and a desire to help others, 
OLs formed a connection that was often the 
envy of other student organizations. 

“I knew I could call up any OL with any 
problem, and they would be there for me,” 
sophomore Kami Schmitt said. 

While OLs supported each other, they nev- 
er forgot their main goal. The experience was 
one OLs and freshmen wouldn't soon forget. 

“Being an OL was the best thing I’d done 
so far in my college career,” Schmitt said. “It 
was my most rewarding experience.” “ 


Kaitlin Bonifant & Kelse 


This dedicated group will do 
anything to teach freshmen they 
can handle college life. 


In a legs-on tutorial, sophomore Justin Hamilton and senior Ali Swee- 
terman demonstrate how to play the caterpillar game during “Wild 
and Wacky Olympics.” [Sunny Johnson] 


"OLs were 
like tacky 
glue, ultimately 
sticking together for 
one common goal: to 


's time to get the party started as senior Jon Harvey lets out a boisterous yell in an attempt to get 
ne freshmen excited for “UE — The Opening Act.” [Sunny Johnson] 


[ BLACK STUDENT UNION ] 


Kelsey Simmons 


All are 
welcome 

as students 
celebrate 

the admirable 
African- 
American 
experience. 


§ 


The audience receives Black Student Union's annual play with a round of applause. Standing for their final bow, sopho- 
mores Becky Kennedy and Tobiloba Alofe and junior Ibukunoluwa Araoye reflect on the performance. [Sunny Johnson] 
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Sacred Dyers 


Moving together down Walnut to the C.K. Newsome Community Center despite the cold temeratures and wintry weather, members of the UE and Evansville com- 
munities re-enact the 1963 Civil Rights March on Washington as part of the Martin Luther King Jr. Day celebration. [Sunny Johnson] 


Low lighting, a single table and a 
giant projection screen created a contempla- 
tive atmosphere for the small audience gath- 
ered in Shanklin Theatre on the morning of 
Martin Luther King Jr. Day. The empty stage 
was filled with commotion in a matter of sec- 
onds as four students took their seats onstage 
and the time-travel began. 

MLK Day was a time for all races to come 
together to celebrate the achievements of an 
inspirational man and the Civil Rights Move- 
ment he helped motivate. Members of Black 
Student Union performed a short play, not 
only to honor King but to recognize the tri- 
umphs and struggles of other accomplished 
African-Americans. 

“It’s not a day off,” said La Toya Smith, di- 
versity and outreach initiatives coordinator. 
“It's a day of service.” 

This day of service was open to campus 
and the Evansville community, as many want- 
ed to join in celebrating the day and King’s 
legacy. BSU performed “A Dream in the Mak- 
ing,” which presented a timeline of black his- 
tory. The skit explored the reasons for Black 
History Month after a white student asked 
her teacher why her black classmates had 


a whole month to themselves. Once she fell 
asleep, her dreams led her to the answer. 

As a mysterious guide led the student 
through time, her view of the situation be- 
gan to change. Her dreams carried her into 
a world where she met a variety of influential 
African-Americans, from Madame C.J. Walk- 
er, a successful hair care entrepreneur, to 
Rosa Parks, played by junior Hattie Johnson. 

“[Parks] was a strong, inspirational wom- 
an,” she said. “It made me appreciate her 
more.” 

The performers were moved by their expe- 
rience with the production and the knowledge 
they gained through it, and spectators’ reac- 
tions were equally strong. 

“Their history was just as important as 
ours,” freshman Elizabeth Usrey said. 

After her visions of influential moments in 
black history, the white student finally recog- 
nized the significance of the month, especial- 
ly when she discovered the man directing her 
dream sequence was none other than King. 
Members hoped the performance would reso- 
nate with the audience in much the same way 
and hopefully lead them to participate in the 
rest of the day’s events. 


In the month before winter recess, BSU 
held weekly practices to ensure their piece 
would kick off MLK Day correctly. As the per- 
formance approached, practices increased. 
These nights of hard work helped the mem- 
bers to appreciate the significance of the day 
as well as connect with each other. 

“[Meetings] helped me grow close to ev- 
eryone,” Johnson said. “[BSU] gave me friend- 
ships and a sense of community.” 

Their participation in MLK Day was only 
part of BSU’s campus involvement. The group 
also sponsored meetings to discuss their 
goals while relaxing and destressing from 
life’s everyday challenges. It was a time when 
students felt comfortable to just be them- 
selves and enjoy a break. 

And though BSU only consisted of African- 
American students, the name was somewhat 
misleading. Members wanted all students, re- 
gardless of their ethnicity or background, to 
feel welcome. 

“We didn’t want people to think it was just 
for black people,” Johnson said. “But we did 
want people to remember our history. The 
only race we are is human. We didn’t want to 
exclude anybody.” & 


INSANITY: 


[ MUSICAL MADNESS ] 


Mary Hoskins 


BRITISH STYLE 


From across the pond, the British are coming, 
and they’re bringing loads of laughter with them. 


The Black Knight, wizards, a violin-play- 
ing squirrel and the Spice Girls took center stage at 
the annual Musical Madness competition. The theme 
was “British Invasion,” but what was so special about 
Britain? Plenty. From Harlaxton to movies such as the 
“Harry Potter” series and “Monty Python and the Holy 
Grail” and great artists like “The Beatles,” the teams 
had tons of inspiration. 

And the audience was definitely intrigued. When 
Alpha Omicron Pi and SAB took the stage, everyone 
wanted to know if Jude and Jeanie were ever going to 
be able to stay together. 

Jeanie’s friends brainstormed options to keep the 
couple from two different countries together. Mexico 
was quickly vetoed, since the two didn’t speak Span- 
ish. Canada was also thrown out — but the country’s 
flag made a spectacular appearance. 

“I was not expecting a giant Canadian flag to 
show up,” senior Allyson Hoch said. “[Freshman Max 
Gross’] flag twirling made their skit.” 

Singing along to the tune of “I Want to Hold Your 
Hand,” Jeanie’s friends decided the only reasonable 
solution was for the two to get married so Jude could 
get a green card and stay with his beloved. 

In the Phi Mu and Phi Kappa Tau skit, no one knew 
where that blasted purple grail was hiding. To no 
avail, the Spice Girls searched almost every building 
on campus. Along the way, they ran into an Orienta- 
tion Leader, everyone’s favorite Sodexo worker Mar- 
chetta and various Hogwarts students. 

Finally Marchetta walked by again, drinking from 
her favorite purple cup — the infamous grail. Just as 
she strolled onstage with the legendary cup, Lord 
Voldemort tried to steal it. Luckily, a Hogwarts student 
immobilized him, and King Arthur finally got the grail 
he’d been seeking. 

“Harry Potter [was great],” Hoch said. “He was 
chasing his snitch but it was attached to his broom so 
he could never reach it.” 

When it was Chi Omega and Phi Gamma Delta’s 


turn, the audience only had one question: Would the 
singing and dance-crazed Glee Club actually beat the 
competitive Greek students at their own version of 
Musical Madness? 

With the animal print-clad Glee members crawl- 
ing down the aisles and across the stage in their final 
number, “The Circle of Life,” they certainly gave their 
Greek competition — as well as their actual competi- 
tion — a run for their money. 

“II loved] working with everyone involved, bonding 
with my sisters, meeting new FIjls, and just really hav- 
ing fun goofing off, singing and dancing,” junior Ra- 
chel Solava said. 

But the audience couldn't help wondering if Zeta 
Tau Alpha and Sigma Phi Epsilon would ever be able 
to cure Gretchen, played by freshman Kenzie Swee- 
ney, of her overwhelming British addiction. Her best 
friends tried to get her back into American culture by 
taking her to a UE soccer game and even holding an 
intervention after she got into a wreck while driving 
on the wrong side of the road. Whether Gretchen was 
actually cured of her addiction was left for the audi- 
ence to decide. 

“Rehab was the scene we all worked the hardest 
on,” Sweeney said. “It was the most complicated, in- 
volved and upbeat scene we did.” 

But the most important question on everyone’s 
minds was which group was going to win. Sophomore 
Sam Rodriguez of FIJI and junior Cassandra Snelling 
of AOPi were named outstanding directors. The sus- 
pense grew as judges named the runners-up, but the 
audience broke out in cheers when Zeta and Sig Ep 
were named the winners. Best actress went to Swee- 
ney and best actor to sophomore Collin Jones, both 
from the Zeta and Sig Ep team. 

“It felt really good winning best actor,” Jones said. 
“It put a little sunshine into my day.” 

The competition was a smash hit. It seemed when 
Britain invaded Shanklin Theatre, audience and par- 
ticipants alike had a jolly good time. 


Music is in the air as Jude and Jeanie, played by freshmen Max Gross and Bailey 
Wellspring, tie the knot and get a green card with the help of a preacher, senior Su- 
McKinley. [SunnyJohnson] 
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The funniest thing that 
happened during Mu- 
sical Madness was the 
car crash scene with 
cardboard cars and 
sound effects mouthed 
from offstage. It took a 
lot of effort to make it 
appear as though little 
effort was used. 

junior Rachel Solava sophomore Collin Jones 


The funniest part in my 
opinion was the final 


“Circle of Life” scene. 
[Freshman] Kate McK- 
night was an inchworm, 


I wore a dragon towel 


and we all ran around 


stage having a ridicu- 


lously silly time, 


ie played byj juniors Ben Deutsch and Kyle Picha and sophomore David Lustro, ie 
i David Riedford, the UE Saas high in the a air. [Sunny Johnson} 
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Barney 


Yelled at Me 


No one is quite prepared for leprechauns, kenge 
and purple dinosaurs — then the hypnotist arrives. 


Christine Mueller 


“It was a toss up between the exotic dancers — with ripping 
the shirt — - and delivering babies,” May said. 


In an emotional moment involving lots of tears, each of the 


men on stage gave birth toababy. A few of the women were 
: the nurses and did their duties by‘ ‘catching” the newborns. 


a I named my baby after my father,” Brauner 


_ said 


. After experiencing gthe pains of childbirth, the men trans- 


S o : formed into | a fabulous team of exotic dancers called the “Out- 
2 back Boys’ 2 The male dancers were enthusiastic about their 


: performance — one Outback even ripped apart his shirt. 


a: ruined my favorite shirt,” freshman Chris Cruce said. 
The audience was constantly laughing at the participants’ 


c actions, but one student in particular stole the show. Dale K’s 
___ hypnosis went above and beyond when it came to Brauner. 


ioibet risk to a a 
running a series of ae exercises, . Dale K ae 


- "owners went for a joy ride. 


. : : Craig Brauner said. “He would say a word and v we would do 
S. something.” 2 
Dale K went through : a series s of eouiands that led ne vol- 
2 unteers to believe they smelled a horrible odor, were a team 


Of Olympic chair organizers and even saw him naked. But the a 
- audience really cracked up when he brought out a toy Barney a 
and convinced the volunteers the dinosaur was young at them. 
“I could only pay attention to what he told me,” Brauner said. 


a didn't care about the audience — my imagination was real- 
ly high.” 
Even the non- participants saw a little bit of the action. Dur- 
ing the show, freshman Moriah James ran off the stage and 
grabbed sophomore Emily May’s flip-flop. 
“I wasn’t expecting it even though I was on the end,” May 
said. “She ripped it off my foot and started talking to my shoe.” 
After all of these crazy antics, audience members had trou- 
ble deciding which they liked best. 


78 


said. 


e students who couldn't be me: merized and put he . Z 
aneven deeper : state of hypnosis. He then convinced __ 
Vy were driving brand new, bright red, convertible Fer- — 
er piling on excessive salety 9 gear, the ee new car t = 


S eu was like 1 we were all under the s same idea," " sophomore a 


“There wasn't that mental block rs: ‘Don't do this,” he 


Brauner’ 's Se scneaon pushed his performance further 


. : than those of the others when he became an angry leprechaun 


named Peter in search of his gold. Surprisingly, nF didn’t ac- 
cuse the other contestants of thievery. 
“[Barney] told me to shut up,’ ’ Brauner said, “He obviously 
stole it. 
The audience was s amazed by Brogner s spectacular irish 


= dancing skills as he stepped his way across the stage to re- 
__ trieve his gold from Dale K. In addition to his leprechaun fan- 


tasy, he became a mama kangaroo with a hungry joey. He fed 


the joey bread by shoving it down his pants — while sneaking 


a few bites for himself. Through it all, the participants had no 


. idea anything was out of the ordinary. 


“I felt like I was completely myself,” James said. “It felt com- 
pletely normal to do what [Dale K] was saying.” 

After all the craziness ended, Dale K told the contestants 
they wouldn't remember a thing until they left the hall. They 
woke up with puzzled expressions on their faces, thinking the 
show hadn't started. Exiting Eykamp, the participants were 
greeted by a big crowd waiting to watch as they remembered 
the show. 

“I woke up and I was like, ‘Why am I on stage? The show 
hasn't started yet,” Brauner said. “When it came flooding 
back to me, there was this big group of people staring and 
laughing.” + 
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Owning a red Ferrar become: reality o orts for junio 
en Kenney. The trio imagines driving down e highwa’ 
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ROCK 


the YARD 


SAB brings rock to UE with three nights, 


three bands and three awesome experiences. 


Before the Outdoor Concert Series 
even began, SAB had to face a few troubling 
dilemmas: Pink Floyd was no longer together, 
the King of Pop was dead and Katy Perry was 
booked solid. Who would they get to play in 
the three-part event? 

They may not have been able to book the 
big-name stars, but SAB found the next best 
thing: Brenn, Scratch Track and Hotspur. 
These bands did more than just cover songs 
from well-known artists; they also rocked their 
own music. 

On the first night of noise, students gath- 
ered on the Ridgway Lawn to quash their curi- 
osity and experience all that Brenn had to of- 
fer. Many heard the band play previously at 
SAB’s “Battle of the Bands” and were left want- 
ing more — Brenn was eager to please. 

“The students here were very responsive, 
and we liked when people liked us,” Brenn 
guitarist Johnny Gradone said. “We just loved 
this place.” 

They played some old audience favorites 
from their prior campus appearance, and as 
a bonus, they introduced some new tracks, 
including their cover of Pink Floyd’s song, 
“Wish You Were Here.” 

But an even better surprise awaited those 
who graced the lawn that night — the lucky 
concertgoers had a chance to buy the band’s 
new CD, “The Fury and the Sound,” before its 
official release. 

Everyone in attendance seemed to enjoy 
the show, but this concert experience topped 
the charts for one student in particular. Ina 
pre-concert WUEV interview with Brenn, se- 
nior Alex Warrick promised the band she 
would sing with them. 

They agreed on “Londontown,” and when 


8S 


the time came to sing the song, both the band 
and audience coaxed Warrick onto the stage. 

“Thad stage fright at first, but it was real- 
ly awesome to get to sing with the band toa 
song I really love,” she said. 

After one successful show, many were anx- 
ious to see whom SAB would invite to play 
next. Curious students made their way across 
a gloomy campus hoping for a thrill, while oth- 
ers opted to stay home and avoid the yucky 
weather. But a little rain and a not-so-packed 
house couldn't stop the band’s upbeat sounds. 

As soon as Scratch Track began to play, 
the audience realized the band was anything 
but traditional. 

“Their whole style was different and inno- 
vative and refreshing,” sophomore Molly Ad- 
ams said. “I mean, there was a rapper with an 
acoustic guitar and a saxophone dude. They 
were extremely enjoyable.” 

Concertgoers were instant fans of Scratch 
Track’s obscure new sound, which they show- 
cased in original songs and an interesting 
beat-box enhanced version of “Thriller” by Mi- 
chael Jackson. 

In the end, despite a little rain and low at- 
tendance, everyone at the concert felt it had 
been a success. 

“Playing here was a lot of fun,” said DJ. 
Lee, vocalist for Scratch Track. “We'd come 
back tomorrow if SAB needed us to.” 

In the days before the last concert, the 
weather was less than cooperative, and it 
looked like the show was going to have to 
be moved indoors again. But the sky stayed 
clear, and students were able to enjoy the last 
show on the lawn. 

Hotspur, who described themselves as 
“fancy rock,” played the final show of the se- 


Haleigh Phillips 


ries. The band brought along great attitudes 
and enormous stage presence, both of which 
made their music all the more irresistible. 

“They had the feel of a Warped Tour per- 
formance and seemed very sure of them- 
selves,” Adams said. “Having so much energy 
on the stage made up for the lack of people in 
the crowd.” 

Though the enthusiasm in the audience 
was low at first, the crowd instantly energized 
during the band’s cover of Katy Perry’s song, 
“Hot N Cold.” 

The band members were relieved when 
the crowd started to get into the music — they 
had been unsure what to expect before the 
start of the show. 

“We'd never heard of this school and didn't 
play much in this part of Indiana,” said Joe 
Mach, Hotspur’s lead singer. “But once we 
got here and walked around the campus, [we 
found] the people here were friendly.” 

Positive impressions confirmed, Hotspur 
was reluctant to leave after the show. They 
spent extra time taking pictures with fans, 
signing autographs and being exactly the 
kind of band SAB dreamed of hosting. 

Though some students only attended one 
night of the series, those who made it to every 
show were enthusiastic about the overall ex- 
perience. 

“It was great,” sophomore Cayla Cadle 
said. “There was something for everyone.” 

After three nights of acoustic guitars, beat- 
boxers, drum solos and awesome tributes, 
students weren't upset about missing out on 
the more famous performers. Brenn, Scratch 
Track and Hotspur may not have been Katy 
Perry, Michael Jackson or Pink Floyd, but 
they were anything but disappointing. + 
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After a busy week, senior Wil Fernandez and juniors Hannah 
Quast and Brandon Long relax and enjoy themselves on the Ridg 
2 The excitement level is high for senior Alex Warrick when her 
night's wish comes true and she gets the chance to sing with Joel 


way Lawn while listening to Brenn. [Chris Keith] 
Larabell, lead singer of Brenn. [Sunny Johnson] 


| 


There is no doubt for Fulbright scholar Nelida Devesa and fresh 
man Jae Choi that their night is well spent when enjoying dinner 


and a concert. [Chris Keith] 


Setting into the groove, junior Sam Stevens and sophomores Danielle Weeks and Bethany 
Bonifield bust a move or two during an upbeat song performed by Hotspur. [Sunny Johnson] 


UDENT ACTIVITIES BOARD |] 
Results are in — TV 


game shows and 
wacky creations keep 
students entertained 
at a low cost. 


Jenna McCord 
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Giving a shout out to their supporters in the crowd, senior Samantha Bearden and her Alpha Omicron Pi sisters, freshman Melissa Hardy and sophomores Ariel 
Cockerham and Katie Shanes, are all smiles as they celebrate their advancement to the next round of “Family Feud.” [Kayla Parshall] 
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SAB was on a never-ending 
quest — to bring something unique to 
campus. SAB’s special events committee 
did its part by providing various interac- 
tive, participant-friendly events through- 
out the year. They drew inspiration this 
year from game shows. 

Members started with a show of their 
own creation called “Musically Chal- 
lenged.” A mix between the popular TV 
shows “Jeopardy” and “Don’t Forget the 
Lyrics,” the event attracted a lot of stu- 
dents, especially Greeks and eager 
freshmen. After fighting to rattle off the 
names of artists and to complete lyrics, 
some students decided they wanted to 
do more than just attend SAB events. 

“[Attendees] wound up joining [spe- 
cial events] committee because they 
were so passionate about what SAB was 
doing,” sophomore Kelsea Guy said. 

When the committee sponsored “Fam- 
ily Feud” in January, students were excit- 
ed about a new event, and 17 teams par- 
ticipated. 

Instead of using material from the 
show, SAB made the event personal 
by creating unique and strange ques- 
tions for students to answer. For days be- 
fore the event, SAB members flagged 
down their peers in Ridgway Center and 


begged them to fill out surveys. Most stu- 
dents were willing to give SAB a few min- 
utes of their time, but they were some- 
times unsure of how to respond to the 
questions SAB was asking. 

Aiming to make “Feud” as funny as 
possible, the event planners had inten- 
tionally written some questions in the 
hopes they would invoke the most awk- 
ward of answers. 

“One of the questions I remembered 
most was ‘What’s something that’s got- 
ten bigger since you were 16?’” Guy said. 
“Some people were too honest.” 

The event strayed from Eykamp Hall, 
the go-to venue for campus events, and 
instead filled Wheeler Concert Hall. The 
odd variety of questions threw off some 
students, but those who had filled out the 
surveys were quick on the buzzers. 

By the end of the event, audience 
members were shouting out survey an- 
swers just like the studio audience from 
the actual show. 

Special events also recreated “Min- 
ute to Win It,” a show where contestants 
had 60 seconds to complete a random — 
and often bizarre — task in exchange for 
prizes. 

When persuading students to sign up, 
the committee did more than just sit at 


“Family Feud” isn't just a game for these Sigma Alpha Epsilon brothers. Junior Luke Pakosta and sophomore Alex Gregurich huddle together and 


prepare to attack the next question that comes their way, hoping their answer will keep them playing for the long haul. [Kayla Parshall] 


a table in Ridgway — they made sure to 
have a laptop handy so they could show 
students clips of the real show in case 
they'd never seen it. 

Gathering materials and setting up for 
the event was difficult, as the challeng- 
es involved a variety of items, including 
cookies, hangers and tons of ping-pong 
balls. And some of the tasks students 
were asked to complete with these items 
were pretty strange. 

“We had to sit on a beach towel, scoot 
ourselves around without using our 
hands and go through obstacles,” sopho- 
more Joe Klein said. 

After all the effort, SAB was disap- 
pointed when only seven teams partic- 
ipated in “Minute.” They wondered if 
holding the event on a Saturday had led 
to lower attendance or if students just 
weren't as fired up about an event mod- 
eled after an unfamiliar show. 

Though “Minute” may not have 
reached its full potential, SAB believed 
the show’s crazier aspects made it an 
event worth trying again. 

With a never-ending passion for fun, 
SAB learned the importance of keeping 
things fresh and different as they 
continued their quest to entertain the . 


masses. 


Kelsey Simmons 


Candy, buffalos 
and witches — the 
secret ingredients 
for a fanatastic 


Halloween potion. 


Halloween was supposed to be 
a time to get dressed up and be someone 
else, but for the children at the Ozanam 
Family Shelter, it was just a reminder they 
didn’t have the resources to go all out and 
enjoy themselves. Fortunately, there was a 
group of students ready to save the day. 

Newman Club was eager to bring the 
fun and fright of the holiday to a few chil- 
dren in need. Having worked with the shel- 
ter for the past five years, members were 
experts at creating a spectacular bash. But 
for some, it was a first visit. 

“I wanted to play with the children,” 
freshman Nicolette Fonseca said. “I wanted 
to make a kid’s day better.” 

A company consisting of a bed, a buf- 
falo, a witch and other Halloween favorites 
came knocking at the shelter doors. When 
the spooky visitors entered, the build- 
ing seemed empty and abandoned until 
it began to shake with anticipation. High- 
pitched voices floated in from every side as 
children ran around the guests, no longer 
able to contain their excitement. 

The first item on the party agenda: find 
the perfect costume. With help from the 
members of the club, children chose from 
a wide variety of disguises provided by the 
students. From ghosts, vampires, princess- 
es and cheerleaders to a red crayon anda 
baby monkey, every age and interest were 
covered. And the costumes weren't just 
for the party; children got to keep them to 
wear on Halloween. 

“It was nice being able to provide for 
these children,” sophomore Catherine Al- 
bers said. “They wouldn't have had a cos- 
tume otherwise.” 

After picking the perfect outfit, it was 
time to accessorize. Students willingly got 
their hands dirty applying glitter to the lit- 


tle girls’ cheeks and transforming children 
into creatures of the night. One vampire’s 
makeup was so terrifying that the sight of 
fake blood running down his mouth caused 
another boy to cry. 

Made-up and ready to scare, the chil- 
dren headed into the dining area to dec- 
orate trick or treating buckets and small 
pumpkins. Members provided stickers 
and markers, getting into the holiday spirit 
themselves as they helped the children. 

“In college you forget about children 
having fun,” Fonseca said. “It brought back 
memories.” 

The children made their way outside, 
candy buckets in hand, and received a spe- 
cial surprise. Club members performed 
a song of their own creation, “The Twelve 
Days of Halloween,” complete with illustra- 
tions on poster boards. 

“At first I was like, ‘T have to sing in pub- 
lic?” Fonseca said. “The children didn’t 
care. They are like God; God doesn’t care 
about the sound of my singing.” 

After the performance, the children ea- 
gerly lined up, ready to partake in a hol- 
iday tradition. They trick-or-treated their 
way down a line of students, who placed 
necklaces, rulers with scary stencils, glow 
sticks, spider rings and candy — a Hallow- 
een necessity — in the children’s buckets. 

A costume contest brought the event 
to a close. With containers full of goodies, 
the children lined up and waited anxiously 
for the members to announce the winning 
costumes. Students chose the three best- 
dressed children, with first place going to 
a girl dressed as Princess Tiana from Dis- 
ney’s “The Princess and the Frog.” 

After the members awarded the priz- 
es, it was the children’s turn to be the 
judges. Standing in a line before the lit- 


tle creatures, the members explained their 
costumes and waited for the children’s ap- 
plause, which was the deciding factor in 
the contest. 

For the second year in a row, Albers 
received the loudest applause and was 
named the winner for her wicked witch 
costume complete with black hat, striped 
socks and a purple cape. 

“I was very grateful to my friends who 
helped me make it,” Albers said. “I was just 
glad I could entertain the children.” 

Some other creative costumes were a 
buffalo — topped off with a furry hat — and 
a bed. Sophomore Clare Pressimone had 
assembled a costume out of a floral com- 
forter worn as a dress, a pillow tied to her 


head and a teddy bear glued to the blanket. 


This costume may have seemed planned, 
but it had been thrown together spur-of-the- 
moment. 

“I walked into Goodwill and saw a blan- 
ket and thought, ‘bed,’” Pressimone said. “It 
was just inspiration in a moment.” 

After getting a group picture taken, stu- 
dents packed up their belongings, gave the 
children hugs and said good-byes. Fresh- 
man Stephanie Mendoza said one of the 
best parts of the event was getting to see 
the children respond so positively to the at- 
tention students gave them throughout the 
party. 

Club members left knowing they had 
given children a Halloween to remem- 
ber. It may have been one of their spook- 
ier events, but the act of encouragement 
wasn't an unfamiliar concept for the club 
members. 

“This really embodied the Newman 
Club,” senior Allyson Hoch said. “It was not 
[just about] the college; it was [about] the 
community.” 
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Hands on Deck 


Everyone pitches in for some cool relaxation | | 
and a hard day of carefree bouncing i in the hot sun. : 


The only thing students could see as 
they approached the Morton/Brentano lawn 
was a castle overshadowed by an enormous 
pirate ship. Students came out to enjoy the in- 
flatables, free T-shirts and the promise of all- 
you-could-eat snow cones at Student Christian 
Fellowship’s “Awesome Day 2011.” When it 
came right down to it, the event was all about 
helping students get in touch with their inner 
child for a few hours. 

“I could relax and pretend to be five years 
old again,” said junior Evan Whitlock, SCF 
president. 

The event was touch and go early in the 
morning, as rain threatened to ruin SCF’s 
plans, but the weather came through in the 
end for A.D. 2011. 

“I was glad that it was outside,” senior Al- 
lyson Hoch said. “The weather was nice and 
more random people stopped by.” 

Only in its second year, the event pulled in 
a respectable crowd. Many students came for 
the snow cones, treasuring their treats almost 
obsessively. 

“Snow cones are the perfect food because 
they fulfill all four food groups: sugary, syr- 
upy, sweet and fruit,” freshman Cody Fore- 
man said. 


When freshman Sean Lovellette accidental- 


ly caused freshman Andrew Sherman to drop 
his snow cone, Sherman jokingly ended their 
friendship, which just went to show that snow 
cones were a serious matter to students. 

Most people had some difficulty select- 
ing a favorite flavor from grape, lime, cher- 
ry and blue raspberry. Fortunately, students 
didn’t have to choose just one to sweeten the 
crushed ice. Freshman Phil Wiandt took his 
eight snow cones to the extreme. 

“I ate a rainbow every time,” he said. 

But the main attraction of the event was the 
inflatables. While some students bounced be- 
tween blowups, freshman Danielle Davison 


knew, without a doubt, the kiddie pool was 
her favorite. 

“I specifically went back to my room to 
change into flip-flops so I could get in the 
pool,” she said. “It felt really good on a hot day 
like that — nice and chilly.” 

Davison wasn't the only one spending a lot 
of time in the pool. Early in the event, Wiandt 
and sophomore Ben Heidinger played around 
with buckets full of pool water, and both end- 
ed up drenched from head to toe. Though the 
two were soaked, Wiandt jogged after Hei- 
dinger and dunked him in the one-foot pool 
for good measure. 

“It [was so cold I] felt like I was on the top 
of Mount Everest,” Heidinger said, “but with- 
out the sense of accomplishment one would 
get from being on the top of Mount Everest.” 

Poor Sherman also fell prey to the wet vil- 
lainy when Wiandt and a group of friends 
each dumped a bucket of the dirty water on 
him. Sherman was so soaked, it was impossi- 
ble to tell if he was crying or laughing at the 
situation. 

To top it all off, Wiandt ran around the 
lawn hugging everyone who crossed his path 
— giving them great, sopping bear hugs. 

Some students welcomed his embrace with 
open arms, both to cool down and to feel bet- 
ter about missing a round of bounce house 
Frisbee. 

Senior Collin Jamieson and a group of his 
friends spent most of their time at A.D. 2011 
running in the back entrance of the pirate 
ship and jumping over the blue barriers of the 
boat to catch a Frisbee. It took them awhile, 
but they soon mastered their techniques and 
were able to catch the disc nearly every time. 

But people liked the bounce houses for 
more than just playing Frisbee. 

Foreman and his group of friends were 
constantly in and out of the pirate ship, though 
they occasionally visited the castle, pretend- 
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ing to be the prettiest princesses in the high- 
est tower, the slide. 

But the blowup pirate ship was ultimate- 
ly the favorite of attendees. In fact, it got so 
much use that its masts continuously deflated 
and fell on top of unsuspecting students. 

“It wouldn't have been fun if it wasn’t dan- 
gerous,” Sherman said. 

The pirate ship wasn’t the only hazardous 
thing at A.D. 2011 — there were also some dan- 
gerously small T-shirts. While it wasn’t hard to 
find a free T-shirt in the right size, the real di- 
lemma came when trying to choose between 
the Sonic Happy Hour T-shirt and the “Too Hot 
to Handle” tiny top. 

For freshman Sean Esson, there was nev- 
er really any choice. Though he originally pro- 
tested taking home a T-shirt that simply read, 
“It's a Girl Thing,” he ultimately couldn't resist 
its charms. 

“I decided to keep it after all,” he said. 

“I might give it to my sister or wear it in my 
closet.” 

Though A.D. 2011 was memorable, SCF 
was known for more than this event. Each 
spring they went to fraternity and other cam- 
pus houses and provided some much-needed 
spring-cleaning. They also had an alternative 
Spring Break — “Beach Reach” — where SCF 
members volunteered to spend their break 
spreading the word of God and offering free 
pancake breakfasts to fellow Spring Breakers. 
And, of course, their snow cones popped up 
all over campus throughout the year. 

“Everything [in SCF] was really awesome,” 
Whitlock said. “Awesome — I think it became 
our key word for our group.” 

Everyone who attended A.D. 2011 had 
a blast and shouts of, “I need a snow cone 
STAT!” could be heard all across the lawn. Be- 
cause of the awesome time they had, students 
embraced their sunburns and were looking 
forward to “A.D. 2012.” % 


With a flying leap, freshman Phil Wiandt launches into the air above the incredibly popular pirate ship inflatable. His jump fills him with exhilaration while still 
managing to terrify him a little as he glances down to see exactly where he might land. [Amy Rabenberg] 


[ COLLEGE MENTORS FOR KIDS ] 
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As another day comes to an end, freshman Janice Mann and her little buddy discuss the events of the afternoon 
and decide what to write in her buddy’s journal. [Nathan Edmiston] 


On Monday afternoons, the sound of laughter, excitec 
chatter and little tennis shoes squeaking across the floors ech ed - aS 
through the basement of Hyde Hall. This could only mean one ae : 
it was time for College Mentors for Kids. _ 
“It was a great opportunity to help atrisk youth and ake a dif 
ference in their lives,” said junior Olivia Magdelinskas, oMFK pre 
dent. “The children] were always so excited for Mondays.” 
CMFK met with first ne fourth Loe students f 5 m Josh- 


Megan Rinearson said. ” ioecd pa a a on n their feces” 
Each mentor was a “big buddy” toa ‘little buddy. = a ne wer 
charge of “buddy families,” an entire grade of students. 
The program, which was free for Joshua Academy students, inter 
_ ested so many the school had a waiting list for those wanting to Par- 
ticipate. But the program didn’t appeal to just the children — -Paren 
also wanted their children to get involved. . os ae 
“It was great that their parents eee te program and [e Pee 
couraged their children] to go to college,” junior Katie Hanner said. 
Many of the activities provided were only possible e because of 
the annual fundraising event, “Bowl for Kids.” Mentors, children and 
teams made up of people from the UE community ia at a lo o 
cal bowling alley to raise money. . 
“Bowl for Kids’ was one of my favorite ctivities w d 
year,” Rinearson said. “We went to the bowling alley an had a a gl at 
time while raising money for [CMFK].” — 
Every week, big and little buddies learned something n new. They = 
travelled to different locations, both on and off campus. The Pro: 
gram’s goal was not only to entertain the children, but also to con- 
stantly teach them something useful. 
One trip to the physics lab quickly became a favorite for many in- : 


volved in the program. At the lab, p, participants learned ¢ an essential — 7 their lives.” « 


[ CIRCLE K ] 


ee Dancing is part of the fun for seniors Nathalie Washing- 
ton and Christina Zoellner. [Sunny Johnson] 


Playing DJ is easy and entertaining for freshmen Han- 
nah Davis and Cassy Hasara. [Sunny Johnson] 


sy 


Circle K Prom proves to be a success for junior Maureen Pratt, who not only manages to bust some moves, but 
also gets her friends to join the fun and get into the groove on the dance floor. [Jessica Crihfield] 


With a passion for helping and the goal of doing their part 
to make the world a bit brighter, Circle K members were always 
looking for ways to better their community. And from participat- 
ing in Make-a-Difference Day to singing Christmas carols at nursing 
homes, they proved they were serious about serving others. 

But the event Circle K most looked forward to was a prom they 
put on every year for special education students in Evansville. Plan- 


ning began as soon as fall semester did, and members split into com- 


mittees to ensure every aspect of the event was covered. Some set 
out to determine which songs would get guests on their feet, while 
others selected yummy snacks or came up with the theme. 

With memories of proms from their pasts in mind, members were 
determined to make sure everyone in attendance had an unforgetta- 
bly good time. 

“We did prom every year,” said senior Suzy Wieiers: Circle K pres- 
ident. “It was a tradition for Circle K that had been going on for 
years and years, and we continued it because it made such a big im- 
pact on the [Evansville community] students’ lives.” 

After selecting a Hollywood theme for this year’s prom, members 
knew they had to make the venue — Carson Center small gym — look 
- alot more glamorous. By the time guests arrived, everything was 
decorated in red, black and white, and guests even entered the gym 
by walking on a red carpet. 

While members got dolled up in preparation for the event, it was 
the guests who were truly dressed to the nines. : 

“They had prom dresses, with corsages and everything,” fresh- 
man Victoria Bruner said. “Someone even showed up in a limo.” 

And like all the best proms, the event offered guests and their 
dates the opportunity to have portraits taken in front of a backdrop 
decorated with phrases like “Celebrity Zone” and “No Paparazzi.” 
Instead of making students wait weeks for expensive prints, senior 
Katherine Finnerty was there to print the photos immediately. 

In the past, Finnerty said the group had tried to run between 
Hughes Hall and the event to print photos. 

“That didn’t work so well,” she said. 

To keep things running a little more smoothly, Finnerty brought 
her photo printer to the event this year, ensuring that no guest left 
without a souvenir. 


Jenna McCord 


With a little 
pop music and 

_ paparazzi, even 

: community service 
can be glamorous. 


Circle K also had a craft station set up, where guests could adorn S 
a picture frame for their portrait or make a flashy door decoration. : 


And members and guests alike enjoyed a variety of games, in- 7 . 


cluding limbo. But the real favorite seemed to be aa a gant 2 
camera-shaped pinata. 

Things got a little dangerous when one guest lost ne grip on the 
bat and accidentally threw it into the crowd. Luckily, everyone was 


able to stay out of the bat’s path and enjoy their candy without suffer 


ing injuries. 

Despite whatever mishaps may have occurred, members never 
got tired of their biggest event of the year. bas Bou 

“It was something we planned for all year round,” senior Clare 
Benson said. “We all looked forward to it and we hada really a 
time doing it — not just the students, but [Circle K members] too.” 

Of course, the night wouldn't have been complete without danc- 
ing. Members and guests got down and boogied the night away toa : 
playlist feats ‘N Sync, Garth Brooks and the party classic, “Ma- ae 
carena.” oe 

Before the night was over, members handed ont awards and Mc- 
Donald's coupons to guests. To ensure that everyone got a special 
award, members had to get a little creative. While some of the more 
traditional honors such as “Friendliest” and “Best Dressed” made an 
appearance, one attendee was rewarded for having the best dance 
moves and another for the best pinata swing. 

“We had to think of ano al, so a ney Got a little crazy ete a 
while,” Maiers said. : 

Many guests had already met through schoo! or extracurricular 
activities, and a lot of them brought their families to the prom as well, 
so everyone had a circle of friends with whom to party. 

But while guests greatly outnumbered those running the event, 
Circle K members handled the crowd with ease, and even those who 
didn’t know many attendees quack found themselves included in 
their friend groups. 

“It was just a lot of fun to see all of the [guests] so happy,” Finner- _ 
ty said. 

Through their prom, Circle K embers discovered anew every 
year that often the best way to help someone was to help them have 


a good time. + 
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[ LADIES IN PINK ] 


itll 


Singing without music may be hard. for some, but senior Brelyn Holmes wows the audience with her confidence as she performs an a capella rendition of “Long Train Run- 


ning.” Junior Samantha Aneson helps keep the beat with an egg shaker. [Sunny Johnson] 
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When it came to the Pink Ladies of 
Rydell High, only bad girls got in the club and 
Rizzo thought Sandy looked too pure to be Pink. 
But UE’s Ladies in Pink turned people away sim- 
ply because too many girls auditioned for their 
few open spots. Though the group’s name was 
based off the clique in the “70s movie “Grease,” 
that was as far as the similarities went. Even 
their fashion senses were different. 

“When I thought of our pink, I didn’t think 
baby pink at all,” said senior Rochelle Torres, di- 
rector of the group. 

The a capella group was started in 2004 by 
two theatre students. Though it remained small 
for a time, word soon spread about the talented 
ensemble. The group auditioned more members 
and slowly branched out into other departments, 
finally creating surprising diversity by includ- 
ing three freshmen nursing and physical thera- 
py students. 

“Singing was a huge part of my life,” said 
freshman Helena Winston, a nursing major. “The 
theatre department was the furthest thing away 
from the sciences, and it was really cool being a 
part of the group.” 

Winston auditioned the fall semester of her 
freshman year and, like many other students, 
had plans to continue performing with the group 
through her senior year. 

“New members are great,” Torres said. “Ev- 
ery girl has a completely different voice.” 

Those different voices combined to make 
an ensemble of six sopranos and six altos. The 
women were divided again into four smaller sec- 
tions based on their specific vocal ranges. The 
choir bonded as a whole, but smaller groups al- 
lowed some members to bond even more. 

“We were each these happy little families all 
within the big family,” Winston said. 

The women rehearsed about four hours per 
week to prepare for a concert they held at the 
end of each semester. But before they could be- 
gin the rehearsal process, members first made 
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Lightning 


suggestions of popular songs, which the group 
would arrange themselves after choosing their 
favorites. 

As the women neared a concert, they met 
more often to perfect their showcase. In these 
frequent rehearsals, they grew even more as 
a group, harmonizing and bonding over their 
shared love for their music and performing. 

“There’s this feeling you get when you're 
singing that you can’t get from anything else,” 
junior Samantha Aneson said. “You felt it when 
you harmonized with the group. You felt it and 
connected. You were in the music completely.” 

The women experienced that feeling first- 
hand when they gave their winter concert, but 
there was another feeling that came with the 
show, and that was one of utter surprise. May 


Studio was packed to the brim. Not only was ev- 
ery seat filled, but people even sat on the floor in 


front of the seats, while others stood in the bal- 


_ cony throughout the performance. 


“I was sad more people couldn't fit,” Torres 
said. “But it was nice to know how many people 
supported us.” 

The audience turned out for a quality mix of 


popular music. Along with an exciting program, 


they looked forward to the women’s pink flair, 
often a unique headband or bracelet. But some 
members of the group always had issues with 
the pink color scheme. Some had to scrounge 


through their wardrobe to find even the smallest 
pink earring, while other women kept only a few 


pink accessories on hand for concerts. 

“I actually hated that we wore pink, but La- 
dies in Turquoise just didn’t sound right,” Win- 
ston said. 

Despite some animosity toward pink, the 
women rocked the color, becoming known not 
only for their pink lips logo — or for their acro- 
nym, LIP — but also their dedication, passion 
and talent. Between rock star performances, 
hot pink accessories and sassy attitudes, these 
women were unstoppable. + 
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There’s more to these women than their love.of pink. 
Senior Mary Katherine Bushnell shows off her talent, 
and a wide vocal range, as she performs a soulful ren- 
dition of Mika’s “Grace Kelly.” [Sunny Johnson] 


The best way to end a dance is with a pos : 


_ prove their mastery of both during their per rmanc 


A feast for the senses await- 
ed those who attended the Internation- 
al Club’s 24th annual International Ba- 
zaar. The aromas of tempting ethnic 
foods mingled with the sounds of for- 
eign languages as students shouted 
from booth to colorful booth. Wheth- 
er hungering for a global experience 
or simply for a unique meal, students 
were sure to leave satisfied. 

Attendees sampled a variety of 
foods. After all, taking a bite out of dif- 
ferent cultures was a big part of the Ba- 
zaar. One of the most popular dishes, 
much to the surprise of students man- 
ning the booth, was blin, a Russian 
pancake. But smaller portions didn’t 
seem to upset those eager for a taste of 
the hot-off-the-griddle dessert. 

Others went to great lengths to 
make their entrees as authentic as pos- 
sible. Freshman Karolina Toth knew 
she wanted the real deal when it came 
to her ingredients. Fortunately, her host 
family and a former Hungarian interna- 
tional student came to the rescue, with 
mouthwatering results. 

“[People] congratulated me for my 
food,” she said. “I had never made the 
Hungarian dish goulash before, and I 
made it for 200 people.” 

Not only did students gain 
confidence from preparing their 
favorite foods, but they braved the 
stage to offer performances from 
different cultures. 

From the traditional to the mod- 
ern, a range of dance and instrumen- 
tal numbers kept people entertained as 
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they meandered between booths. 

“T just loved all the cultures and ev- 
erything — it was just really fascinat- 
ing,” freshman Jessy Foster said. “[Ba- 
zaar] should be required attendance.” 

The success of IC events was the 
result of extensive planning, which be- 
gan early each semester. While prep- 
arations took months, the club never 
had to worry about a lack of volun- 
teers. Part of the process was making 
students — international and otherwise 
— feel welcome and involved. 

“We went to [students] because we 
were all connected,” said senior Scar- 
lette Briones. “We were a community, 
a family.” 

Though students had fewer weeks 
to prepare for the spring International 
Banquet & Variety Show, they devoted 
the same amount of energy and enthu- 
siasm to it as they did to the Bazaar. 

IC members really got to show off 
their talents at the more formal Ban- 
quet, which invited attendees to sit 
down for dinner and a show. 

Instead of colorful booths, there 
was an elegant buffet of international 
cuisine. Once guests were seated and 
enjoying their meals, students treated 
them to an international fashion show, 
modeling styles from Asian, European, 
African and South American cultures. 

While some outfits were recogniz- 
able to students — like the high-necked 
formal Chinese dress, qipao — others 
were less familiar, but all the more in- 
teresting for their mysterious nature. 

An Ecuadorian outfit made a reap- 
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Indulge your senses 
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inspired events. 


pearance in the variety show. Wear- 
ing two ponchos, pants of llama hair 
and an elaborate mask, freshman Dar- 
win Cordovilla performed a traditional 
dance that was supposed to represent 
the qualities of the Ecuadorian man. 

Dance and music dominated the va- 
riety show. UE’s belly dancing class 
contributed a hip-swaying routine, 
while other performers represented Af- 
rican, Latin American and Indian back- 
grounds. Instrumental and vocal per- 
formers also shared unique acts. 

And some were less traditional than 
expected, such as a piano and cello 
duet that gave Lil Wayne’s “Lollipop” a 
nearly unrecognizable classical sound. 

Performers hoped their acts would 
connect with the audience, no mat- 
ter the medium. Sophomore Josh Lee, 

a cellist who provided music earlier 
in the evening in addition to his more 
quirkier performance, recognized the 
ability of music to speak to all people. 

“[Music] was kind of a language 
that spread across all borders — which 
I felt was appropriate for [the ban- 
quet],” Lee said. 

And that really was the goal of IC 
events: to expose students to other na- 
tionalities and cultures. All the plan- 
ning, cooking and practice created the 
perfect atmosphere for diversity and 
awareness. 

“People could be from so many 
places around the world, and they 
could come together in one spot for 
one event and really enjoy [the cultures 
of] others,” Briones said. % 


SULTURAL 
CORNUCOPIA 


Dressed in traditional attire, freshman Darwin Cordo- 
villa performs an Ecuadorian dance. [Sunny Johnson] 
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WE ALL KNEW THOSE PEOPLE — the ones who just stood out 
from the crowd. Maybe their gaming skills were unparalleled, 
or they were secret spelling bee champions. But the seven 
students whose stories fill the next few pages are more than 
abilities and brains, though they certainly have an abundance 
of both. Sincere, compassionate, strong, these students were 
our best friends and role models. Some quickly made this obvi- 
ous, becoming known for their diverse involvements and posi- 
tive attitudes. Others worked behind the scenes to impact the 
lives of those around them. No matter what, they had one thing 
in common: an unbelievable capacity to care. Whether it was 
academics, organizations or people skills, these students went 
above and beyond the call of duty. They lived and they loved to 


the fullest — and now we’re making sure everyone knows. 


Whether she was making 1,000 eggrolls 
for the Powell Hall Christmas dinner, overseeing 
the creation of 1,000 paper cranes for St. Mary’s 
Hospital for Children or making up songs to 
teach her Zeta Tau Alpha sisters, sophomore 
Melanie Bacaling was always busy having fun 
while helping others. 

“Everything she did, she did it whole-hearted- 
ly,” sophomore Hilary Fisher said. “If she didn’t 
think she could give 100 percent, she’d wait to 
do it.” 

But there wasn’t much Bacaling didn’t do. 
She cantored at church services, was vice pres- 
ident of Powell Hall Council, cooked dinners 
with Newman Club and searched for other ways 
to be active on campus. Still, she managed to 
immerse herself in her vocal music major, act- 
ing as UE Opera’s props master and fundraising 
for the University Choir’s performance at Carne- 
gie Hall following spring semester. 

“Being so involved helped motivate me to do 
better in my academics,” she said. 

And while academics were certainly impor- 
tant to this Honors Program student, she also 
knew the importance of making time for friends. 
She was often found studying with others in the 
evenings — usually the only free time she had. 
Her friend-time was also spent watching movies 
and her favorite TV show, “Glee,” or just chatting 
about a long day. 

“She did really try hard at school and every- 
thing, but if you just hung out with her, she was a 
goof and let loose, which she didn’t really do in 
the classroom,” Fisher said. 

In or out of the classroom, Bacaling found 
ways to care for others. 

“She didn’t think of herself enough,” soph- 
omore Chrissy Hopp said. “If we were in the 
dorm at night, she’d order pizza for everyone 
else with her flex.” 

It was this giving spirit that helped her make 
Powell's “Pause for a Cause” efforts so success- 


ful. Powell wa8,recognized for its volunteer 
work Bacaling #ear, due in part to 
her enthusiasm and leadership. As the Pause co- 
chair, she committed herself to encouraging oth- 
ers to give back to the community. 

“I wanted to make a difference in campus 
community life,” Bacaling said. 

With the goal of conducting one volunteer 
event each month, Bacaling and her co-chair or- 
ganized a variety of projects during the year — 
from visiting nursing homes to cleaning up litter 
to raising awareness about different diseases. 

Inspired by “Sadako and the Thousand Paper 
Cranes,” a book about a Japanese girl who con- 
tracted leukemia after the bombing of Hiroshi- 
ma, Powell residents eagerly approached a proj- 
ect to make paper cranes for St. Mary’s. 

“We ended up making over 1,000,” Bacaling 
said. “I'd never seen so many little paper things 
in my life.” 

Bacaling’s organization of projects made it 
easy for students to become as passionate as 
she was. Planning one event per month offered 
a manageable way to incorporate community 
work into already full schedules. And she hoped 
that Powell’s projects might also inspire others 
to volunteer on their own. 

“We were so blessed to be able to go to 
school and be educated about things,” she said. 
“It was almost our obligation to give back.” 

Bacaling got students more invested in proj- 
ects by posting an awareness of the month 
board in Powell’s lobby, one of her ideas for 
sharing information about each cause. 

“When it came to volunteering, she just took 
charge,” Hopp said. 

Each month, the board highlighted the cause 
of the month, introducing a topic students might 
have taken for granted or explaining issues with 
which students were likely unfamiliar. This was 
the case when Bacaling devoted the board to 
the disease Alopecia Areata. 
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Bacaling is affected with the disease, which 
causes hair loss. People often assumed she was 
undergoing cancer treatment because they had 
never before encountered someone with Alope- 
cia. Raising awareness about the disease was 
important to Bacaling, who embraced her look 
with an array of colorful head wraps. 

“For a lot of people, especially girls, who 
have Alopecia, they’d be really embarrassed, 
but she just owned it,” Hopp said. 

Bacaling approached everything she did with 
that same attitude. With all of her commitments, 
it would have been easy for her to become over- 
whelmed, but interacting with other people and 
staying involved kept her going. 

Even though her friends agreed she didn't 
spend enough time on herself, Bacaling couldn't 
imagine any other way to be. 

“My happiness came from other people’s . 
happiness, so that’s probably where that weak- 
ness came from,” she said. “I was slowly learn- 
ing how to make sure that I could be selfless 
without eliminating myself, if that makes any 
sense at all.” 

Like many students, she did have a few 
tricks for keeping herself sane. She didn’t just 
study with friends; she found ways to spend 
quality time with them. Cooking and watch- 
ing movies were two of her favorite ways to de- 
stress. 

Drawing on her Filipino heritage, she made 
more than 1,000 eggrolls to contribute to the 
Powell Christmas dinner her freshman year. 
And, in her usual style, she involved others by 
sharing her eggroll-making knowledge. 

It was this desire to include and help others 
that set her apart from the typical student. 

“My goal in life is to never stop making a dif- 
ference,” Bacaling said. 

With her friendly attitude, quick smile and 
enthusiasm for music and volunteering, it was 
obvious Bacaling would achieve that goal. + 
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Very few people would be willing to climb 
onto a rooftop in the middle of a torrential down- 
pour — without a raincoat — just to drop some 
crash test eggs carefully wrapped in plastic and 
tape. But junior Andrea Weber was prepared to 
risk her safety if it meant brightening a gloomy 
Saturday for the children who'd put so much ef- 
fort into creating the perfect egg-safety devices. 

“She just looks at the world differently, and 
it leads her to do little things differently,” junior 
Nick Joyner said. 

Probably one of the shyest people you would 
ever meet, Weber managed to keep her odd 
quirks and community involvement pretty well 

under wraps, preferring to leave the spotlight 
for someone else. 

“She loved all the stuff [she was involved in] 
but very much didn’t take the credit for it, which 
was pretty admirable,” junior Jenna Clark said. 

_ But Weber's caring nature couldn't stay hid- 

den forever. When she began to work with Im- 
pact Ministries Passport Program, a bi-monthly 
children’s ministry that taught lessons on such 

| things as working together and sharing, she 
caught the attention of a few people. 

“The first thing I noticed was that this girl 
Kept showing up with more people,” said Jane 

‘Schew, Impact’s volunteer coordinator. “I was 
out there beating the bushes [to get volunteers], 

and there she was with more people each week. 

I think it was her enthusiasm.” 

Joyner, Weber’s boyfriend, said the irresist- 
ible pull of Andrea’s enthusiasm was never easy 
to fight. 

“Twas pretty much instantly after her,” he 
said. “She was very sweet and considerate, soft 
spoken, the kind of person you have to try to get 

to know, but it’s worth it.” 

Weber, an elementary education major, was 

involved in numerous children-oriented out- 
reach programs besides Impact. From working 
at summer camps to traveling to an orphanage 


in Mexico, volunteering — especially when it in- 
volved children — wasn’t a chore for Weber. 

“She loved helping people and teaching chil- 
dren things,” Joyner said. “It didn’t matter how 
the child looked or acted, or where they were 
from. She was just constantly engaging on as 
many levels as she could.” 

She enjoyed her involvement in Impact so 
much she rarely took off a Saturday. 

“It was a good break from school, just to go 
have fun with the kids,” Weber said. “I want to 
say [I did it for] the satisfaction, but that’s not 
the right word. I guess it was just'one of those 
things you'd have to experience.” 

Weber wasn’t the only one having fun; ac- 
cording to other Impact volunteers, the children 
couldn't wait to see her every week. 

“Nobody is ever going to listen to you until 
they have a relationship with you,” Schew said. 
“There have been so many missed opportunities 
because people think they can come one hour a 
year and they'll make a difference.” 

Where others often failed, Weber took the 
time to build relationships with the Impact chil- 
dren. When she asked how things were going, it 
wasn't in the abstract: She knew one boy had a 
basketball game the week before while another 
was dealing with bullying issues. 

And because she consistently took the time 
to care and listen, the children knew they could 
count on her smiling face waiting for them ev- 
ery Saturday. 

“She was my dream volunteer,” Schew said. 
“I would say that the biggest distinguishing fea- 
ture with Andrea was that volunteers are very 
hit and miss, but every time I opened the doors, 
there she was.” 

When those doors opened, it wasn’t only We- 
ber waiting. Each week, she brought along any- 
where from six to 10 other college students, all 
ready and willing to help in any way they could. 
Schew said the Passport Program couldn't have 
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functioned without Weber and the other UEvol- 


unteers. ae aa ae 
But Weber did more than work with children. _ 
She was heavily involved in Kappa Chi and Stu- 


dent Christian Fellowship as well asintramural __ 
soccer, a sport she'd playedin high school.Of 
course, even when she was being competitive, it ve : | 
was hard to see Weber as anything but sweet. —_—> 


“She still wasn't very aggressive compared 
to other people,” Clark said. “If she tried to look 
aggressive, it was just adorable.” ne 

And, like most people, Weber had her quirks. 
Besides knowing a whole song about her favor- 
ite food, potatoes — which was set to the tune of 
the “Mexican Hat Dance” — she also organized 
for fun, loved the smell of laundry vents, couldn't 
stand seafood and performed gymnastic feats at 
the most awkward times. 

“She had this thing where she had to con- 
stantly test physics,” Clark said. “Just random- 
ly, in the middle of your conversation, she'd start — 
doing cartwheels or something. Just to see if she a 
could.” oe 
But there was one quirk Weber didn't tell 
most people. 

“At camp over the summer, we would have 
these mud games and slides,” she said. “T loved 
being able to get all muddy. Maybe it was just 
being a kid again, getting all messy and not car- 
ing.” 

Like a lot of students, Weber was a little bit 
wacky, heavily involved in campus activities 
and hard-working when it came to her academ- 
ics. What set her apart was her love for people, 
her passion for life and her willingness to do 
whatever it took to brighten the days of every- 
one around her. 

“She’s just wonderful, perfectly wonderful,” 
Joyner said. “Always optimistic and looking on ~ 
the bright side, thinking about others more than 
herself. She’s about as stereotypically good as 
you can get.” + 
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With all the things to do on and@ff cam- 
pus, from studying and keeping up off laundry 
to exercising and working part ti é, many stu- 
dents had a hard time staying religiously active. 
Being away from home made it even more diffi- 
cult to form new ties in school and at church. 

But senior Allen Armstrong somehow man- 
aged to be a dedicated biblical studies major 
with a full-time job at a local church, all while 
handling the day-to-day stresses of life in col- 
lege and always striving to change the lives of 
those he met. 

For Armstrong, the director of children and 
youth ministries at St. John’s United Church of 
Christ in Boonville, the job opportunity came 
at the perfect time, after much stress and even 
more praying. 

“I was about to leave the university because 
of financial problems,” he said. 

Armstrong, who paid his own tuition, was 
able to remain at UE with the financial support 
his new position provided. But being the direc- 
tor of children and youth ministries was just as 
time-consuming as being a full-time student. 

“I was always tired when I got home,” he 

said. “It was definitely a learning experience. 
You had to be very creative.” 

Moving from a church of no more than 40 to 
one of about 120 was also quite a shift. He had 
to plan multiple events in the span of a week, 
including Sunday school for teens, children’s 
church, Sunday night youth group and a weekly 
afterschool program for about 30 children. 

“[He devoted] an ungodly amount of hours,” 
junior Scott Miller said. “He was always reading, 
typing or working on something for classes or 
his church. I admired his dedication.” 

Not only was Armstrong committed to school 
and work, but he was also an active member of 
Student Christian Fellowship and Baptist Col- 
legiate Ministry before he took the youth min- 
istry position. Senior Rebecca Patton first met 


“Armstrong at a BCM Bible study, where the two 


quickly became friends. 

“I admired him,” she said. “He really chal- 
lenged me to get out of my comfort zone, talk to 
people and not worry so much about what other 
people thought.” 

Patton and Armstrong shared a similar strug- 
gle to break away from a shyness of talking with 
others about spirituality. But the two challenged 
and encouraged each other, resulting not only in 
success but also a new friendship. 

In SCF, Armstrong was the community out- 
reach coordinator, working with three Evans- 
ville-area organizations — Impact Ministries, 
United Caring Shelter and Ruth’s House — to pro- 
vide aid to those in need. Impact, a children’s 
ministry for inner-city children, had a hard time 
finding enough support until Armstrong got in- 
volved. Always humble, he attributed the pro- 
gram’s success to his fellow UE students. 

“[Impact] wouldn't run without the volun- 
teers,” he said. 

Aside from volunteer work and being an ac- 
tive club member, Armstrong was also a resi- 
dent assistant in Hughes Hall during his sopho- 
more year. It was there that he met Miller, then 
a resident, who became his friend and future 
roommate. 

“He’s really personable,” Miller said. “He was 
someone I felt I could talk to. When he was my 
RA, he was like an advisor to me.” 

Armstrong, who was one of the RAs on duty 
during the 2009 Hughes kitchen fire, never 
seemed to have a dull moment from the start of 
his time as an RA. 

“My first week, I had a student who was so 
drunk I had to hold him up at the urinal,” he 
said. 

Few people would have gone to the lengths 
Armstrong did to help those around them. 

But when Armstrong needed a break from 
running volunteer organizations, monitoring 
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a floor of residents — always keeping a close 
watch on the slightly mischievous ones — and — 
planning church events, he spent his time QUE as 
doors hunting, hiking and fishing. : a 

“I think if he could, he would just spend all 
his time being outside,” Patton said. 

Even when he wandered into the wilder- : 
ness, Armstrong’s friends never worried about 
him losing his way. He was always guided back _ 
home due to his dedication to helping others | 
and commitment to his faith. : | 

“I think his moral compass is his best quali- 
ty,” Miller said. “Even if he didn’t think he was, 

I think he was on the right path doing the right 
thing. Even barring religion, he’s a good per- 
son.” 

And because he was so passionate about 
people as well as his church, stereotypes 
and conflicts that occurred between different - 
branches of Christianity were something that 
Armstrong did not advocate or understand. Divi- 
sion was not a quality he believed churches, or. 
people in general, should encourage. 

“We're all Christians,” he said. “We all have 
that core concept that should hold us together.” 

Avoiding the miniscule differences, he fo- — 
cused on always trying to unite people with the 
main beliefs he saw them as sharing. 

After graduation, Armstrong planned to con- 
tinue his study of religion by going to seminary 
for a master of arts, maybe even a doctorate. He 
hoped to teach some day. 

“Deep down he is so caring,” Patton said. “He 
has dedicated himself to God and, because of 
that, to people.” — 

Through his biblical studies, volunteer work, 
organization involvement and career, Armstrong 
displayed his compassion for ministry all over 
the local community. His dedication to help- 
ing others earned him the respect of his friends, 
members of his church and the many volunteers 
who kept following in his footsteps. + 
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At first glance, senior Ben Menke may 
have merely seemed like a tall Edward Cullen 
look-alike. But underneath his towering height 
and vampire-like physique, the Texas native was 
a happy-go-lucky guy who took pride in his faith 
and had an extraordinary love for people. 

For Menke, one of the most important as- 
pects of his life was religion. But practicing his 
faith with other believers in Student Christian 
Fellowship, whether they were still questioning 
or confident in their spirituality, was a new ex- 
perience for him. 

“Before I came to college, I wasn’t as ex- 
posed to sharing my faith with my peers,” he 
said. “My faith shaped my decisions and who I 
was.” 

Serving for a year as coordinator of Focus, 
SCF’s weekly worship meeting; and as a regu- 
lar leader of its men’s Bible study, Menke found 
many ways to get involved with his fellow SCF 
members. He dedicated a lot of his time to the 
group’s activities, showing not only devotion to 
his faith but to the organization as well. ' 

“You could see his love of God through his 
love of people,” senior Rebecca Patton said. 

Menke also shared his love for others during 
his three years as an Orientation Leader. To him, 
helping students transition into college was not 
only a fun experience but also one that changed 
the way he participated in activities. 

“Being an OL was the best decision I made,” 
he said. “It opened me up to being more in- 
volved on campus.” 

The new position meant new responsibilities. 
For Menke, these included acting in skits and 
dressing up as popular characters like Cullen 
and Batman. But he didn’t mind wearing a cape 
or a tight, white V-neck as long as it made the 
audience happy. 

Menke’s performances, especially as the 
heartthrob vampire, not only produced mobs 
of squealing women but also helped make him 


well known around campus. Sometimes he was 
recognized more for his role as a specific char- 
acter than anything else. 

“I was glad to be done doing it because peo- 
ple would call me Edward when they didn’t 
know my name,” Menke said. 

His outgoing personality and charming na- 
ture made him an OL who put freshmen at ease. 
But when it came to sporting messy hair and a 
glittering chest, it was his fearlessness and fun- 
loving nature that stood out most. 

“He was willing to put himself in embarrass- 
ing situations,” Patton said. 

His daring was not limited to looking silly in 
front of an audience. Menke wasn’t shy when it 
came to getting laughs from his friends — even 
when he proposed to his fiancee. 

“I worked on a video called ‘I Love You So 
Much I Would,” he said. “Then I'd do something 
like brush my teeth with shaving cream or pick 
my nose in Ridgway.” 

Along with his humorous video, Menke led 
his fiancee, whom he’d met in middle school, 
on a scavenger hunt to her home’s front porch 
where he proposed, and she couldn’t resist his 
goofy antics. 

Aside from charming fiancee and friends 
alike, Menke loved doing anything active. He 
played an important role in the intramurals pro- 
gram as a supervisor and referee. He also man- 
aged to squeeze his love for athletics into his 
free time. Besides playing sports like football 
and basketball, he could be found on the Ridg- 
way Lawn playing Frisbee with friends. 

But in the many activities Menke was in- 
volved in on campus, his love for people stood 
out the most. He always went out of his way to 
make someone feel welcome or included, wheth- 
er in his school activities or with his group of 
friends. 

“He’s always willing to invite someone in,” ju- 
nior Wade Banning said. “When he’s playing 
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Frisbee, he’s always open to inviting other peo- 
ple.” ; 

Menke’s friendliness and warm attitude re- 
flected his unconditional love for those around 
him. He never hesitated to take action when it 
came to making others feel welcome. 

“He wants to make everyone feel includ- 
ed, and he’s good at making it happen,” senior 
Shannon Jennings said. 

But this attitude wasn't limited to people on _ 
campus or even the citizens of the United States. 
Menke extended a helping hand to the people 
of Costa Rica during a semester abroad experi- 
ence in the Central American country. His time 
there inspired him to both improve his Spanish 
and continue working with Spanietes ce ag 
people i in the future. 

“I hoped to pick up how to treat a panel 
speaking] patient,” Menke said. 

After being so social and involved on cam- | 
pus, this exercise science major often enjoyed a 
relaxing night in to recharge. 

“T was a more chill-at-home kind of Soe 
Menke said. 

The future for this outgoing, people-lov- 
ing student seemed as bright as the smile with 
which he greeted everyone. After marrying his 
fiancee and going on to finish his degree, he 
had plans to start a family and hoped to begin 
his own physical therapy clinic in Texas. Men- 
ke’s ambitions even extended to spending more 
time in another country. 

“I would really like to go somewhere abroad 
to do mission work,” he said. 

From participating in SCF and serving as an 
OL, to hanging out around campus or at home 
with his friends, Menke exhibited pride in his 
faith and genuine love of people in his daily ac- 
tivities. Through his charismatic personality 
and active lifestyle, he showed that loving God 
and those around him were the most important 
things in life. + 
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Finding something to be truly pas- 
sionate about can be a journey. But for junior 
foby Onwumere, the struggle was more about 
rying to balance the many passions that kept 
uis life happily hectic. 

Often on the Shanklin Theatre stage as an ac- 
or in UE Theatre productions or serving as an 
Orientation Leader, Onwumere taught people 
10w to “Dougie” on his way to class and always 
seemed to bring a smile to the faces of those he 
net. His personality lit up campus, and people 
stopped to talk with him just to have their spir- 
ts lifted. 

“He was there to pump me up and motivate 
me,” junior Jill Juangemann said. 

Onwumere’s life was dedicated to motivat- 
ng people, even during the summers. As an OL, 
1e made the transition into college easier for in- 
Soming students. And he was more than a role 
nodel; he was also a shoulder to lean on when 
imes got tough. 

When it came to his small groupers, Onwu- 
nere strove to make each one feel confident 
1eading into the first year at UE. 

“I wanted them to be comfortable in their life 
and in college,” he said. “It was a growing up 
pportunity.” 

Onwumere focused on helping students de- 
velop friendships as they entered their fresh- 
nan year. And since students would remain di- 
rided in these groups for World Cultures, it was 
mportant that each member of the group got 
along and worked well together. 

“I was still friends with my small group,” 
sophomore Lindsey Meyer said. “He did a good 
ob of making us feel like a family.” 

Onwumere was not afraid to make a fool of 
limself if it would bring his small groupers to- 
yether. He was even able to share one of his pas- 
sions with them, taking part in the “Club Can't 
tandle Me” dance in the final number for this 
year’s Welcome Week. 


Dancing was not just a pastime for Onwu- 
mere; he filled a room in his mother’s home with 
trophies and plaques from various dance com- 
petitions in which he had participated. He won 
most of them performing with a step team in his 
home state of Texas. 

“[They were] a reminder of where I came 
from and what I wanted to be,” Onwumere said. 
“[They made] me want to do good things for the 
good of people.” 

Like dance, music was an influential factor 
in his life. While practicing for his role in UET’s 
“Parade,” he learned to play piano'and sing at 
the same time. After the production was over, he 
continued to play and even got a keyboard for 
his dorm room. 

UET introduced Onwumere to many other 
things, including the gift of flight. After spend- 
ing part of his junior year soaring over the au- 
dience in UET’s production of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” his goal of being an entertainer 
was only reinforced. 

“Gangster’s can't fly, but actors can,” he said. 
“Who can say they were spray-painted, worked 
with black lights and got to fly?” - 

Sometimes his passions became obsessions. 
Onwumere’s friends all knew delicious Sweet 
Baby Ray’s Barbecue was one of his weakness- 
es, so much so that he often refused to eat with- 
out his favorite sauce. 

“Sweet Baby Ray’s is life in a plastic, squeez- 
able tube” he said. “It is truth in a bottle.” 

But his obsessions didn’t stop at barbecue 
sauce. When a professor honored Onwumere at 
Harlaxton as an extraordinary student, he used 
another one of his obsessions, Usher’s “OMG,” 
as an impromptu acceptance speech, singing to 
the class with the help of his iPod. 

“It was kind of hot,” Onwumere said. “I used 
a pack of Oreos as my microphone.” 

Many students saw Onwumere as the outgo- 
ing, energetic man who stole the stage as “Mid- 
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summer’s” Oberon, king of the fairies. But, more 
importantly, he yearned to help even those peo- 
ple with whom he had never come in contact. 

“He had a global view and had an interest in 
helping the world,” junior Ibukunoluwa Araoye 
said. “He thought of those who didn’t have food — 
and ways to give them food and shelter.” 

Onwumere went through culture shock when 
he spent a year in Nigeria, his family’s native 
country. Both transportation and electricity were 
unreliable, but being without these common util- 
ities allowed him to fully experience his culture 
and family heritage. 

“It’s interesting to go somewhere where your 
whole family tree has been,” he said. “There was 
a strong sense of family, togetherness and cul- 
ture.” 

Before the trip Onwumere already had some 
connection to his African background. Grow- 
ing up, he learned his family’s native language, 
Igbo, by observing and listening to his relatives 
speak it at home. ; 

Connecting with his heritage wasn’t the only 
reason for his trip; it was also educational. His 
school experience in Nigeria was completely 
different than what he’d become familiar with in 
the United States. He attended a private school, 
where uniforms were required. Once back in 
the U.S., he had to figure out what was in style. 

Though he returned to the US., a part of his 
life would remain in Africa. His father worked in 
Nigeria as a chemist for Johnson & Johnson. For 
many people this lifestyle would be difficult; for 
Onwumere it became routine. 

“It was weird not having him there,” he said. 
“You felt an absence.” 

Despite his family’s somewhat unconven- 
tional lifestyle, he used his experiences and his 
quirks as a way to connect with others. 

“Everyone has their story, and they can en- 
rich you,” Onwumere said. “You can enrich 
them, too.” 


Sometimes a small decision can change 
your life. When junior Austin Pettinger decided 
| to take up sewing in high school, he had no idea 
| how that skill would shape his future. From mak- 
ing fabulous costumes for UE Theatre produc- 
tions to knitting blankets for infants, Pettinger 
'was almost never without needle and thread in 
his talented hands. 
“Honestly, the thing I thought of when I 
thought of Austin was talent,” sophomore Sam 
Brown said. “He was ridiculously good at what 
he did. Everything he did always turned out 
| beautiful.” 
During the school year, Pettinger practical- 
ly lived in the costume shop. Between theatre 
classes, designing costumes and knitting and 
sewing for his friends, he never seemed to have 
any time for himself. 
But his biggest project this year — and the 
‘most time-consuming — was his involvement 
in “Emma,” the student-run spring production 
showcased in May Studio. Pettinger took the 
reins as costume designer and created 50 differ- 
| ent looks for the show, 17 of which he made from 
scratch. The most intricate piece was a cor- 
set made of 89 individual sections meticulously 
| sewn together. 
| “I loved making corsets,” he said. “[That] cor- 
Set was my favorite piece of the show.” 
| Since Pettinger spent so much time in the 
costume shop, he was often there to help under- 
| Class students. His habit of keeping the shop 
) open late for them to finish last-minute projects 
caused his friends to view him as a workaholic. 
But Pettinger believed that as long as he loved 
what he did, it wasn’t work — and he didn’t mind 
having a little extra time to perfect projects of 
his own. 


“Usually I came in and played with some- 
thing while they were working — made a corset 
or something fun,” he said. 

Pettinger’s skills went beyond just sewing. In 


high school, he had also taught himself to knit. 
He designed a red scarf for a professional pro- 
duction being staged in his hometown, and, 
thanks to his newly acquired skills, the piece 
turned out magnificently. His success inspired 
him to keep knitting, which became both a fa- 
vorite hobby and a major source of income for 
him during his time at UE. 

He took his talent to the next level when he 
got involved with Knitting for Linus, an organi- 
zation that donated handmade blankets to lo- 
cal hospitals so low-income families could take 
their new baby home in something special. The 
organization didn’t have a chapter in Evansville 
— something he hoped would change in the fu- 
ture — but Pettinger continued to do his part and 
mailed in his donations. 

“I thought that he was very skilled at [knit- 
ting] and he worked pretty quickly,” junior Julia 
Bynum said. “It was an impressive thing to rec- 
ognize a skill that you had and use it for the bet- 
terment of others.” 

In addition to his work with Knitting for 
Linus, he contributed to organizations on cam- 
pus, submitting an adorable knitted octopus to 
the Women’s Awareness “Vagina Monologues” 
silent art auction his junior year. Pettinger made 
a variety of creations over the years, from a fa- 
vorite dog sweater to hats he sold to friends and 
ties he gave away as birthday presents. 

“I was at his house watching a movie one 
night and we cleaned his living room, because it 
was a mess, and I found this hat,” senior Zoelyn 
Copeland said. “It was so cute and I really want- 
ed one. He made me one the next day, out of or- 
ange yarn to match my purple hair. I thought it 
made me look like a dwarf, but I loved it.” 

Pettinger was also responsible for Cope- 
land’s school-spirited hairstyle. During one fall 
recess, the two challenged themselves to dye 
her hair. The same weekend they took a sponta- 
neous road trip to Vincennes and got their ears 
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pierced, which gave Pettinger his 36th piercing 
— although he rarely kept them long ae to 
have more than a few at a time. ; 

“I loved that Austin was willing to try any- 
thing once,” Copeland said. “That was proba- as 
bly why we were such good friends. We might 
not have liked it and we would tell people if we 
didn’t, but we still tried it anyway.” 

Another trait he became known for was his 
unique style — not just his day-to-day fashion 
sense, but also that of his alter ego Coco Victo- 
ria Lamee. Each time she appeared at PRIDE’s _ 
“Drag Show,” the dazzling beauty — and her out- 
fits, which Pettinger created himself — owned 
the stage and won over the audience. 

After winning the contest his freshman 
year, Pettinger put Coco on the back burner 
for awhile because she was just too much work 
for the extremely busy costume designer. But 
Coco reemerged in time for the event his junior 
year, snagging another NeTREY. and helping out a 
friend in the process. 

“It was always wonderful come ‘Drag Show’ 
time,” senior Chelsea Touchet said. “We would 
watch each other's act before the show and give 
pointers. I would ask for his help on my makeup. 
He was always there and a big support.” 

Whether Pettinger was out and about being 
himself — or a slightly different version of him- 
self — his personality never faltered and he was 
always a source of stability and inspiration for 
for those around him. Mare 

“IT thought that Austin was a leader,” Touchet 
said. “He was always around doing something, 
helping someone out, being a friend or knitting 
someone something. He was a force on campus, 
a fixture. I couldn't think of this campus without 
Austin.” 

This rebellious ringleader and dynamite diva 
may have been brutally honest at times, but he 
backed up his decisions and was willing to help 
out a friend — or newborn stranger — in need. 
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If students knew senior Rebecca Patton, 
| they didn’t remember her as someone they'd 
|had a class with or seen at a few meetings. In- 
| stead they remembered a woman who made an 
impact on their college experience. Examining 
; convoluted college memories brought back vi- 
sions of a friend with tweet-worthy quotes, a fear 
_of velociraptors and, quite possibly, the nicest 
personality ever. 
| “She never said anything mean about peo- 
| ple,” senior Shannon Jennings said. “I was pretty 
/sure she didn’t even think anything mean.” 
Patton arrived on campus a sweet, quiet 
freshman from Texas. But even as a shy new- 
comer, she had plans for herself. 

“I came to UE to force myself out of my com- 
fort zone,” she said. 
_ The shyness didn’t go away immediately. But 
once she got involved with art courses and orga- 
nizations such as Student Christian Fellowship, 
her passion and self-expression started to shine. 
| “T prayed a lot for God to give me confi- 
dence and boldness to be who I am,” she said. “I 


| guess he answered them, because [after that] I 
| changed a lot.” 

_ Patton also learned to express herself free- 
| ly through her art. She loved painting and hoped 
| to use her art therapy degree to help others. For 
her, inspiration was never hard to find. 

| “I got really inspired by nature and the cre- 
_ation around me,” she said. “I loved the opportu- 
nity to show creation through my point of view.” 

| Pretty soon, Patton’s newfound friends in 

| SCF had her doing crazy things, like taking 
road trips in the middle of the night. 

“We drove to Nashville, left around 1 in the 
‘Morning and got back at like 8 in the morning,” 
she said. “At the time, that was the craziest thing 
‘I'd done, and I thought we were such rebels.” 

When Patton was elected SCF president dur- 
ing her junior year, her friends were proud to 
see her take on the challenge. 


presidency], she be- 
came more confident in talking tO nd- 
with speaking in general,” senior Sara Stephens 
said. “She emerged in such a way that everyone 
could see who she already was, which was just 
remarkable.” 

The leadership role gave Patton an oppor- 
tunity to show how passionate she was about 
her faith and serving others. It also gave her a 
chance to reach out. Under her leadership, SCF 
used public forums, such as chalkboards out- 
side Ridgway Center, to ask students tough 
questions. Patton wanted to see their attitudes 
about faith — even if they didn’t match her own. 

“I wanted to hear the heartbeat of what col- 
lege students were thinking and respond to 
that,” she said. 5 

Somewhere between leading SCF and inter- 
acting with campus, Patton forgot to be shy. 

“She didn’t have a shell anymore,” junior 
Evan Whitlock said. “It was completely gone.” 

With her shell dissolved, Patton was free to 
display every facet of her personality. Friends 
learned she knew how to handle a lasso, loved 
the show “Survivor” and took some rappers a lit- 
tle too seriously. 

“She sometimes made decisions based on 
what Lil Wayne would do,” Stephens said. “Not 
important, dangerous decisions — just regular, 3 
in the afternoon decisions.” 

Friends also enjoyed Patton’s ability to take 
a joke. When she became president of SCF, she 
gained the nickname “General Patton.” And af- 
ter watching “Jurassic Park,” Patton was always 
on the lookout for velociraptors. 

“If they were around, I’d stay away,” she said. 
“They're just not nice creatures.” 

Though she didn’t care for extinct predators, 
she never avoided the real-life people who sur- 
rounded her. Patton saw value in everyone — 
even people she didn’t know well. 

“She would be a sincere friend to anyone 


sagitimately cared about everyone and invested 
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without faking anything,” Stephens said. “She le- 


herself in everyone around her.” 

Above all else, Patton’s most shining quality | 
was her ability to love. But when it came to her | 
undying love for Dr Pepper, some people wor- | 
ried that Patton loved a little too much. . 

“I’m pretty sure that in Heaven, there will be 
no water,” she said. “Just Dr Pepper.” 

But Patton’s enthusiasm for her favorite 
soda paled in comparison to her love for peo- 
ple, which was most obvious in her willingness 
to help. While some college students let aca- 
demic stress take over their minds, Patton nev- 
er allowed her own concerns to overshadow her 
commitment to supporting others. 

“It was hard to believe some people could 
be as selfless as she was,” Jennings said. “Not 
many people had that.” 

Patton didn’t just help her friends. One 
spring recess, she traveled to Panama City 
Beach, but not to join the party. Instead, she vol- 
unteered with Beach Reach, an organization that 
provided free transportation for partygoers. She 
even told them where they could find free break- 
fast the next morning. 

“[Helping] had just become a part of my per- 
sonality,” she said. “To me, it was more impor- 
tant than working on a paper an extra hour. I 
loved getting to serve people and to bless them 
in that way.” 

Despite all she did, Patton never seemed to 
want credit for the help she doled out, remain- 
ing ever humble. 

“She really didn’t like a lot of attention on her- 
self,” Jennings said. “She just loved everybody 
so much that she didn’t understand why anyone 
would want to talk about her.” 

But Patton was a true artist who knew she 
was just a small part of a much bigger picture. 

“It’s not about me,” Patton said. “It’s about 
loving God and loving people.” + 


OUR LIVES WERE OFTEN DOMINATED by academics. We 
were in college, after all, and that was the nature of the beast. 
We may not have loved waking up for 8 a.m. courses or giving 
20-minute presentations, but our educations weren't just about 
the big assignments or even the drag-your-butt-out-of-bed class- 
es. What college courses offered us that high school hadn't 
was the chance to get a little messy doing the things we loved. 
sometimes that meant risking scorched eyebrows in order to 
complete a dangerous experiment or going on no sleep while 
putting the finishing touches on an amazing theatre production. 
No matter what sacrifices we made, we almost always found 
the final result was worth it. Because, in the end, academic suc- 
cess wasn't about getting the A or being professor's pet. It was 


about passion — and that was something we had in abundance. 
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Whether on the cover of a textbook, the fabric of a Ridg- 
way Center couch or an Aces T-shirt, art could be found every- © 
where on campus. For most people, shapes, colors and patterns 
simply blended into the surroundings. But for art majors, even 
the simplest things provided inspiration. 

“Everything was beautiful,” senior Kristy-Li Strand said. 
“When I saw people just sitting, 1 wanted to draw them. It was 
overwhelming how beautiful things were.” ; 

From painting, drawing, ceramics and visual communica- 
tion, UE’s wide selection of courses allowed art majors the free- 
dom to show their creativity through an array of artistic outlets. 

Besides enjoying a variety of choices, students also loved 
that getting an education in art was more than just reading a 
textbook or writing papers. Art majors spent time in and out- 
side of the classroom working with their hands to bring an idea 
that was both visually appealing and thought-provoking to life. 

“I was a visual and hands-on learner,” junior Victoria Apoda- 
ca said. “I always enjoyed using my senses to create something 
that other people couldn't.” 

And hard work didn’t end once classes were over and home- 
work was finished. Art students were constantly thinking about 
projects or incorporating their major into everyday life. They 
never knew when creativity would strike. 

“[From] when I woke up to the time I went to bed, [had a 
sketchbook on me,” Apodaca said. 

Inspiration didn’t stop at the borders of campus. Many trav- 
eled abroad to further hone their skills and discover their per- 
sonal styles. Senior Daniel Palombi studied watercolor in Italy. 

“I didn't want to leave,” he said. “I was stepping foot into 
where art began and continued for hundreds of years.” 

But the best aspect of the major for many was selling works 
they'd spent countless hours creating. Kappa Pi held annual 
Christmas and spring sales where students hoped their work 
would gain attention and, with any luck, sell. 

“I sold my first painting a year and a half ago,” Palombi said. 
“The woman liked it because it was out of the ordinary. [Selling 
that piece] was a great feeling all around and it continued to in- 
spire me.” 


These 
creative 
students 

find 
inspiration 
all around 
them, 
giving 

a fresh 
perspective 
| on life. 


Melissa Nelson 


One event, the Clay Club’s annual chili bowl sale, offered 
members of both UE and the community a chance to purchase 
homemade, one-of-a-kind bowls filled with home-cooked chili. 
Students put in a lot of extra time outside of class to prepare, 
throwing a total of 531 bowls for the event. 

“We started at the beginning of the semester,” Palombi said. 
“In one nine-hour session, we made about 300 bowls.” 

Completing and preparing to sell a piece could be an emo- 
tional process for art majors. Nervousness and excitement were 
only part of the journey. 

“There was a lot of relief when you were finished,” Apodaca 
said. “You were glad you released an idea out of your system.” 

Majoring in art also offered numerous opportunities to pre- 
pare for a future beyond college. Unlike a report or presenta- 
tion, the pieces artists created were not only for a grade but 
could make their names known at UE and beyond. 

“The art community was very supportive,” Apodaca said. 
“We got to display our work [on campus and at] shows within 
the community.” 

As far as art majors were concerned, the future held an end- 
less array of possibilities. From freelance work to marketing 
and advertising, or even fashion and studio art, students had a 
wide range of potential career paths. Despite the variety of op- 
tions, many found it difficult to begin the process of making a 
career out of their passion. 

“It was a long road for an artist,” Palombi said. “It was hard 
to find a gallery and to get people to actually come out and see 
your work.” 

But being an art major wasn’t just about selling pieces and | 
getting noticed. For most, their work was about taking what in- 
spired them and using it to impact someone else’s life. 

“T wasn’t concerned with how art changed my life but how it 
changed other people’s lives,” Strand said. 

No matter the medium, inspiration or future career plan, art 
majors had the world as their canvas, and they knew an artist’s 
perspective on life could benefit any major. 

“The whole world is open to you and you can do anything 
you want,” Apodaca said. + 


‘Hoping this planter will make more than just her grade grow, senior Samantha Lindeman adds 
a variety of textures and designs to her carefully crafted pot, allowing it to fit in seamlessly with 
the ae it ual hold. [Kandace fechas 


Sculpting each petal to perfection, sophomore Zuzana Kocsis works to 
/master the clay with her piece “Iris on the Rose.” [Kandace Leehans] 
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Covered in dust or trying out ancient 
foods, these students know how to celebrate. 


Digging, shoveling, gluing, drait- 
ing, researching and writing — the archaeol- 
ogy program had been doing it all for many 
years. Encouraging faculty and enthusiastic 
students contributed to the program's success, 
which was celebrated during Homecoming 
when Archaeology and Art History marked 20 
years of archaeology at UE. 

Special events highlighted aspects of the 
program for campus and alumni, who were ex- 
cited to see the latest developments. 

Students in Archaeology 340, “Field Tech- 
niques,” gave tours of the Tin City site located 
between Krannert and Moore halls. The area 
had housed 13 aluminum-sided barracks from 
1946-1961, when many World War II veterans 
attended Evansville College under the GI Bill. 

Visitors viewed artifacts from Tin City in 
the archaeology lab that had opened in fall 
2009. Students discussed not only the artifacts 
they had discovered — including a roughly 
10-year-old bullet — but also the facilities. 

“With [the lab], we really got the full experi- 
ence before going into the working world,” ju- 
nior Kaman Law said. 

The lab provided a professional atmo- 
sphere for cleaning, storing and displaying ar- 
tifacts, in addition to offering essential com- 
puter software, and it was hard to imagine how 
previous classes had operated without the 
lab’s efficiency. 

Also part of the celebrations was a dem- 
onstration of junior Lauren Weingart’s experi- 
mental oven, which had been a project for Ar- 
chaeology 492, “Food and Drink in Antiquity.” 
Making the oven out of clay-rich dirt, sand and 
water had required real dedication. 

“It took me — oh gosh, I don’t even. remem- 
ber how many hours,” she said. 

And when it came to demonstration day, 
Weingart proved she was as dedicated as ever 
to her project. She prepared bread dough the 
night before, and was outside heating up the 
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oven by 7:30 a.m. Though a steady rain accom- 
panied her demonstration, she didn’t seem to 
mind much. 

Archaeologists were just passionate about 
their work, as proved by Pat Thomas, associ- 
ate professor of archaeology, who had been 
with the program since the beginning. 

Thomas may have been with UE the lon- 
gest, but he wasn't the only outstanding profes- 
sor. Students were comfortable going to any 


- member of the knowledgeable faculty for help 


— whether it was to discuss a course or career 
advice — because the archaeology professors 
were simply easy to approach. 

“It was nice to see they interacted with us 
on such a personal level,” senior Patience Kel- 
ley said. 

While the faculty was a draw for many, 
most were attracted to the program because it 
was designed specifically for archaeology. 

“TUE is] one of a very, very few universities 
that has an undergraduate degree in archae- 
ology,” senior Anastasia Stelse said. “Most 
schools only have anthropology.” 

Students also came for the hands-on learn- 
ing at the Tin City site. Many applied to a field 
school after receiving their undergraduate de- 
gree, and the excavation experience gave 
them an edge against their competition. 

Getting their hands dirty was all part of the 
fun, but sometimes it helped them realize their 
priorities. Kelley decided excavation wasn't 
for her after working on Tin City. But her inter- 
est in the educational aspect of archaeology 
never went away, an interest she traced back 
to viewing artifacts on her first UE visit. 

“IT thought, “That’s what I’m going to do,” 
Kelley said. “I’m going to find a bit of old pot- 
tery and add to someone’s understanding of 
history someday.” 

Students could show their enthusiasm out- 
side of the classroom as well by getting in- 
volved in the Society of Archaeology and the 
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History of Art. SAHA contributed to the 20-year 
celebrations by opening up their “Ancient Din- 
ner Party” to visiting alumni. 

“That was nice, to get them back,” said Kel- 
ley, SAHA president. “For a lot of them, that 
was the first time they'd been back since grad- 
uating.” 

Members prepared a Roman feast for the 
occasion. Though finding and recreating dish- 
es required a bit of research, students saw the 
opportunity as anything but a chore. 

“We didn’t mind being geeks,” Law said. 
“We were proud of it.” 

Part of being an archaeology geek meant 
taking the occasional risk to fully experience 
a past culture — even if your taste buds were 
at stake. One of the featured foods at the din- 
ner party was a popular Roman condiment 
called garum, made of anchovy paste and 
boiled grape juice. 

“Basically, the ancient Romans used it how 
we use ketchup,” Kelley said. “They put it on 
everything.” 

SAHA hoped their events would provide 
some educational information as well as a fun 
distraction from heavy course loads. 

“We were trying to get more academic rec- 
ognition, as much as we had to have the fun 
stuff, too,” Kelley said. 

SAHA wasn’t the only one offering more op- 
portunities. In an attempt to help students take 
advantage of off-campus experiences such as 
fieldwork, research and publication, the de- 
partment was getting funds in place for a new 
scholarship. 

“Archaeology is all about getting your finds 
out there,” Stelse said. “If you're not publish- 
ing, you're not doing your job.” 

With dedicated faculty and students, the 
program was up for another 20 years of down- 
and-dirty scholarship. 

“We were sticking around,” Stelse said. glee 
weren't going anywhere, that was for sure.” 


: Wondering if he smashed his cookie jar too much, sophomore Kevin Kay 
_ tries to visualize the shattered pieces fitting together during the Society of 
Archaeology and the History of Art's annual “Pot Party.” [Chris Keith] 


Off to work they go. Sophomores Emily Williams, Hilda Torres 
_and Marley Rardin try to break through the hard, dry dirt in their 
section of the dig site. [Sunny Johnson] 


Getting dirty is all part of the job, but senior Chris Green manages to 
stay relatively clean while carefully hacking away at a layer of dirt, hop- 
ing to uncover objects from the past. [Sunny Johnson] 


Shattering the bowl and picking up the pieces is only half the fun. With 
a careful touch, junior Lizzie Bloemer works to put together the shards of 
her broken cup at the “Pot Party.” [Chris Keith] 


[ HEALTH SCIENCES ] 


Ear ly iearaiag cooditiouing, shernoon precios: and 
nightly workout sessions — you might assume this schedule be- 


before pursuing a degree i in physical therapy. SS 
‘The PT graduate program required completion of both an un- 


a students who aspired to the PT doctorate majored i in either AT or 


sonal training < and workout methods. 


dents : spent several hours going to athletic events = - including 6. 
al m. conditioning and various practices and games - = while bal- 


tracurricular activities. i 


: - “If j you didn’ t put [your major] first, you were going to fail.” a 


observation in addition to schoolwork, and each year those hours 

increased by increments of 100. s was no wonder these students 
ee were always on the move. = 

Bod during the fall semester oi junior year, AT majors ierked 


3 p mandatory sports on which the program focused, and since UE 


did not have its own team, students had to ae off campus and out — 


of their comfort zones. 
“That was a big growing experience there, : senior Shand- 

li White said. “You kind of had to step up. you ae You put into 

practice what you'd been learning.” : 


Hands-on experience was a great form of leamug: for these stu- 


dents, but it also put a lot of pressure and responsibility on their 
shoulders. When one high school football player suffered a stroke, 
Poisel realized the importance of always having athletic trainers 
present in any sport atmosphere. — ; 

“It was one of those things where you realized you were mak- 
ing decisions that could impact a [student-athlete’s] life,” she said. 


2 : “That was why [trainers] needed to be at high schools.” 


: : dents, but there were also many differences between the two ar- 
eas of study. Junior Shelby Cron, an EXSS major, felt this was espe- 


d toi an athlete i in training. But this daily routine was common S 
UE’ s athletic training and exercise science students, who were — 
ways on the go as they worked toward an undergraduate degree ie 


| __ in the training room with the athletes — ever,” she said. 
_ dergraduate degree and three years of professional practice. Most — 
2 some, like senior Kasey Esser, took on the extra experience. Dur- 
EXSS. While AT focused on treating i injuries, EXSS involved ae oe 

: | |  letes on UE’s golf, tennis and cross-country teams. 
AT was one of the most time-consuming programs offered. Stu 
a really cool,” he said. _ 


an sing full-time course schedules, ae aS if ie were ery, ex- 
a oo e of internship. Cron spent the summer organizing and planning ac- 
"You learned how to prioritize so > fast,” junior Katie Poisel said. S Z tivities for kids at the YMCA. During the school year, she worked 
at the Health Matters Fitness Center at St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Dedication was undoubtedly required i in order to be success: 


ful. During their freshman year, students had to earn 100 hours of 


_ which students designed workout plans for two or three staff mem- 
_bers. The trainer-teacher duos met a couple times per week at the 
a _ Carson Center to exercise. 

alongside local high school football teams. Football was one ofthe 
and bettering their lives,” Esser said. “I wanted to really help peo- 


a EXSS students sought a graduate degree in PT. 


_ Inclass, on 

treadmills or 
at the gym, 
these students 
stay busy 


promoting 
healthy — 
bodies. 


Ariana Tanoos 


Health and safety were main focuses for both AT and EXSS stu- 


ee in regard to how students performed their duties. 
“The major difference was that EXSS majors didn't have to be 


Although EXSS students weren't required to work with athletes, 
ing his junior year, he spent his internship working alongside ath- 
“Te work with that 1 ty Division I athletes ona daily basis was 


- And EXSS didn't require the extensive athletic observation 
hours that AT did. Instead, students had to earn eight credit hours 


“[My internships were] very fast paced,” she said. “You were 
expected to grasp a lot of things on your own.” 
_ Another part of the program was a faculty training session in 


“I liked working out and giving people advice on working out 


ple out and make an impact as best I could.” 
The desire to help others was a common reason many AT and 


Many of these students had been exposed to PT at an early 
age after being injured during their own athletic endeavors, 
experiences that had impacted their career decisions. 

“A lot of people wanted to be physical therapists because they 
had had a really good physical therapist,” Cron said. “Now they 
wanted to pay it forward to someone else.” 

Though having the schedule of a D-I athlete — without the play- 
ing time — wasn’t always ideal, AT and EXSS students enjoyed 
staying on the go and bettering the health of others. + 
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Working in the human anatomy and physiology lab for the first time proves more difficult than fr reshmen Jake Mahon and Matt 
Hamilton anticipated. They team n up in an attempt to put their skeleton back ee [Chris ee a 


[ NURSING ] 


UE’s esteemed 
nursing 
students learn 
skills to provide 
compassionate 
care in clinical 
practice. 


Saying aaaaah, senior Christopher Kipchirchir tries to stop himself from gagging 
as fellow nursing student, junior Jason Gelarden, utilizes a tongue depressor and an 
otoscope to check his throat and tonsils. [Amy Rabenberg] 


There is no live patient for sophomore Laurent Zeabart to examine. Instead, she set- 
tles for a model designed to look like a ruptured eardrum. [Amy Rabenberg] 


Nursing class begins for sophomore Hilary Deuser when she raises the arm of her 
patient over its head, easing the dummy into a position that allows her to perform a 
practice breast exam. [Amy Rabenberg] 


Staring off into space distracts sophomore Cassie Feltner from the gaze of sopho- 
more Elita Intini, who performs a mock examination of her throat. [Amy Rabenberg] 
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— the nursing program. And:-havi 
be on campus was purely bene 
cal problems could seek the 
Mailahn, who had. leained) ‘ho 


Confidence and‘ compassion were two! key facts 
the quality of the pregrany It was the first, Bes a 


dents more interactive poportuniies 
“I wanted to get my feet wet right/away,” csunhonne Kathi Schmitt 
said. “That’s how I learned: hands on.” . 

The program's’ ‘academic superiority gave students four years of 
nursing, including six semesters of clinical practice instead of the 
two years they would receive at most other universities. 

Once students gained direct admittance into the program, they 
were thrown into basic nursing classes that included a cadaver lab in 
which they learned the location of muscles in the body. 

“I loved that our first year we went into cadaver lab,” Mailahn said. 
“I was blown away.” 

After a challenging first year, students who passed with at least 
a C-average went on to clinicals sophomore year. In the first semes- 
ter, clinicals were conducted once a week in nursing homes. Students 
were expected to take initiative, from changing catheters to transport- 
ing patients to the cafeteria for meals. Observing was not enough — 
students were expected to be leaders. 

“Once I graduated, I was going to have no nerves about working 
on a floor,” sophomore Kourtney Higdon said. 

But work in gerontology — the study of the elderly — wasn’t the only 
opportunity nursing majors were given. They also worked with many 
Alzheimer’s patients. After caring for a man who could not remember 
his wife, even though she visited every evening, sophomore Hannah 
McNabb realized the amount of compassion nurses needed to have 
in order to properly care for their patients. 

“It took a really special person to be a nurse because we had to 
be emotionally involved to be able to give the correct kind of care,” 
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[of 2 portun ities for’ ‘men. to integrate into the hela. ‘The demand for male 


nurses also stemmed iG m a desire to meet patients’ needs, since | 
many patients felt more. sormfortable with a nurse of the same gender. 

Regardless of their gender, students learned to provide proper 
care wihoelp aon their ‘instructors, who guided their every move 
so the students rarely, made mistakes.:This support, combined with 
small class sizes, allowed members of the program to form close rela- 
tionships within the department. @ Z 

oH I would have gone to IU, Purdue or USI, I wouldn’t have felt as 
close to my professors or my nursing students,” Higdon said. 

Despite the close-knit friendships the nurses formed, competition 
was always a motivating force in and out of the classroom. After tests . 
were handed back, the search began for the highest scorer. _ : 

“I think we competed with each other to make ourselves do bet- 
ter,” McNabb said. : : 

The ambition to be the absolute best was a trait shared by many 
of the dedicated students in the program, but it was only one of the 
things the students learned. 

The compassion nursing students developed during their under- 
graduate studies was one of the main reasons the program was so 
highly respected by hospitals, both locally and statewide. 

“I think the thing that set nursing apart from other majors was 
the fact that we had notoriety in hospitals for confidence and skills, 
Schmitt said. “It was something to be proud of.” 

Despite the stress of being a busy nursing major, these students 
were able to put aside their own anxieties and provide compassion- 
ate care for their clinical patients. And though they often didn’t have 
time to change from scrubs to school clothes, they wore their uni- 
forms to class with pride. nee 
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[ EDUCATION ]J 


» Ju 


some devote their lives to teaching -- 
— whether or not their students can talk, hear or see. — 


Most students dragged themselves out of 
bed every morning with promises of afternoon naps. 
For education majors, that routine was not their reali- 
ty. Early mornings, early nights and daily lesson plans 
filled their schedules. Teaching was no easy feat — 
but these hardworking students loved what they did. 

“Some days I came home and cried and asked, 

‘How the hell am I going to do this for the rest of my 
life?” junior Kevin Connor said. “Then there were oth- 
er days where I loved it. It was such a bipolar job.” 

Being an education major definitely took its toll on 

students’ emotions and schedules. 

“[I] had to be somewhere at 7 a.m.,” senior Jessica 

_ Ungerecht said. “I didn’t have many late nights.” 

_ Education students handled everything from mak- 
ing lesson plans to interacting with handicapped stu- 
dents. They had to learn it all, and the education de- 

e partment prepared them well. 

‘Tm not sure I could even put into words how pre- 
pared I felt,” junior Kayla Brenton said. “[The depart- 
ment] worked really well with schools and got us out 
there.” 

After completing the introductory courses with- 
in the major, students pursued their specialties — ei- 
ther elementary, secondary or special education. An 
important part of a special education major’s course- 
work was learning the skills they would need when 
handling children with disabilities. UE offered cours- 
es in sign language to meet this need. 

“A lot of my students used adaptive sign language 
if they were autistic or regular sign language if they 
were hearing impaired,” junior Ella Weihe said. elt 
was a good job-marketing skill.” 

_The ability to use sign language allowed students 
not only to expand their employment potential but 
also to better understand their disabled students. 

It seemed that, for most, their passion for teach- 
ing engulfed their whole lives. Teaching was not a job 
they left behind as they walked out the door. 

“Once you were a teacher, you were a teacher,” 

Brenton said. “I would find myself teaching my room- 
mate, and she would remind me we were not in the 
classroom.” 

Majors had the benefit of getting thrown into the 
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classroom right away. When they took Education 385, 
“Multicultural Understanding,” students got to ob- 
serve classes at a public school, which allowed them 
to experience a diverse classroom for themselves — 
even before they would be teaching in one. 

Elementary and secondary education majors need- eauniul song Speak es 
ed two semesters of internships, while special edu- Now.” [Sunny Johnson] 
cation majors had four. Ungerecht explained that, be- so 
cause of her demanding schedule, she was only able 
to take one elective her entire college career. 

“The balance of having an internship,and sched- 
uling all the other classes around that [was difficult],” 
she said. “[It was] being tired all the time, multitask- 
ing and five-hour energy shots.” 

Any education major could relate, but they were 
so enthusiastic about the work that sacrifices were 
worth it. 

“They said teachers didn’t get paid much but we 
got paid in the intangible stuff,” Connor said. “[We] 
saw people learn, saw the student have that a-ha mo- © 
ment. We lived, breathed and died by our students 
and the lives that we affected.” 

UE’s program was unlike others because it fo- 
cused on getting future teachers into classrooms ear- 
ly in their college careers, working on the belief that a 
variety of experiences created successful educators. 

“You couldn't read a book and get out there and 
teach,” Connor said. “Teaching is about doing.” 

- The program also had some unique study abroad 
options. While most students associated the study 
abroad experience with Harlaxton, education majors 
could also travel to either Trinidad and Tobago or Ja- 
maica to teach for two weeks during the summer. 

_ These majors knew there would always be a need 
for educators, and they were in a program that pre- 
pared them for a lifetime of teaching. 

“You were always going to have teachers, but how 
good were they going to be?” Connor said. “I felt like 
our program was hands-down one of the best.” 

While they weren't the only hard-working students, 
they were some of the most emotionally invested. 

“You got back to your room, [and] you wanted to 
cry, you wanted to laugh,” Connor said. “You wanted 
to talk about your kids.” + 


The smooth, graceful move- 
ments of senior Rebecca 
Coston’s hands only add to 
the sharing of Taylor Swift's 


Getting into the deep- 
er meaning of Jack John- 
son's “Do You Remem- 
ber,” junior Cody Rausch 
signs his final project. 
[Sunny Johnson] 


Entertaining comes easily enough for senior Rachel Vaughn, who manages 
to capture the audience’s attention by translating The Fray's “How to Save 
a Life” into sign language. [Sunny Johnson] 


‘Music is universal. Freshman Rebecca Peterman shares “Party 
in the USA,” by Miley Cyrus, with her audience. [Sunny Johnson] 


[ VOCAL MUSIC ] 
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Battling through busy yohoceeat and lessons : 
keeps voices prepped for performances 


Majoring in music might have seemed more re- 
laxed than other fields of study due to the absence of 
traditional classroom structures, but it was one of the 
most time-consuming majors offered at UE. Apart from 
taking full-time classes, these music majors — whose 
instruments of choice were their vocal chords — par- 
ticipated in ensembles, took individual lessons and at- 
tended recitals and performances, yet somehow man- 
aged to keep their schedules and voices in tune. 

“The hardest thing was the amount of time you put 
into it — practicing, ensembles and performing,” junior 
Kyrstyn Burns said. 

Time management was definitely an important skill 
for music majors. Each was required to attend week- 
ly voice lessons with a professor in addition to partici- 
pating in ensembles like University Choir or perform- 
ing in the UE Schmidt Opera Series. 

Students had to attend 15 music-related recitals per 
semester that included a wide range of vocal and in- 
strumental performances. One unique element of be- 
ing music majors was getting to see their professors in 
action during special faculty recitals. 

“I loved how talented all of our faculty were,” Burns 
said. “It was really special to have professors who 
were really proficient at what they taught.” 

Being able to watch professors was an icebreaker 
for some when it came time to prepare for juries, the 
performance finals that were conducted in front of the 
entire vocal staff. Conquering stage fright was a key 
to success, especially for those whose degrees leaned 
toward performance. But overcoming nerves wasn't so 
difficult with departmental support. 

“Around the faculty there, I wasn’t really nervous,” 
sophomore Clara Wallace said. “I knew they just want- 
ed to help. They were there to teach.” 

Performing in front of fellow students was a whole 
different challenge, one that required physical and 
mental preparation to set nerves aside and confidently 
deliver their pieces. 

“Performances for your peers were more nerve- 
racking,” Wallace said. “They were not really competi- 
tive, but you compared yourself to everyone else.” 

Students prepared for juries during lessons in 
which they worked on different pieces with their as- 
signed professors. These lessons focused on various 
elements of singing, such as diction, rhythm and, one 


of the most fundamental aspects, breathing. 

“If you weren't breathing correctly, the phrase 
wouldn't be sustained long enough,” Burns said. “You 
might breathe in the middle of a word.” 

Breathing was not the only thing students had to 
master. Since most professionals didn’t sing using 
sheet music, students had to memorize many songs — 
a skill that could be difficult to acquire when it came 
to foreign pieces. 

“The hardest thing was getting all of the music 
learned for the semester and having it all memorized 
for all the juries,” freshman Landon Sholar said. 

Sholar also had to memorize a lot of music for the 
four parts he played in “La Boheme,” the 2011 Schmidt 
Opera. Though he had been in many productions in 
high school, performing in an opera was a first for 
Sholar, and he had to adjust to some major differences. 

“With opera, it was all music,” he said. “There was 
hardly any dialogue, and if there was, it was usually in 
a foreign language.” 

Spending so much of their time singing — in an 
opera, practicing for juries or during lessons — was 
tough on many of the students’ vocal chords. Some 
used rituals to help keep their pipes in tune. 

“People who were really serious about singing 
eliminated things from their diet to help their voice — 
like caffeine,” Wallace said. 

These customs were helpful, with so many rehears- 
als and lessons in addition to the concerts for each en- 
semble throughout the year. The University Choir even 
held an extra performance in February to help raise 
money for a trip to perform at Carnegie Hall — what 
might be viewed as the equivalent of a football player 
playing in Lucas Oil Stadium. 

“Carnegie Hall was one of the best performance 
venues in the United States,” Burns said. “Just the op- 
portunity [to perform there] as a musician in any ca- 
pacity was a great honor.” 

With all of the responsibilities and obligations vo- 
cal majors had, it was hard for others to understand 
the appeal. But the reasons went beyond interest or in- 
come levels. 

“We did it because we loved how it felt to perform,” 
Wallace said. “It was a lot of work and a lot of hours, 
but it was definitely worth it. If that’s your passion, it’s 
always going to be worth it.” 


Ariana Tanoos 


| I did my best to stay 
‘away from large cheer- 


ing events: the yelling 


| and screaming at 


basketball games or 
Bike Race were prime 
examples of ways you 
could damage your 


' | voice. Also, I tried to 


drink lots of water days 
before performances 


| and lessons to keep 


myself well-hydrated 
and energized. 
sophomore Sam Rodriguez 


Vocal hygiene is key to 
a successful career, To 
keep my voice in shape, 
I vocalized for about 30 
minutes a day, and there 
was nothing like a cup 
of hot tea with honey to 
sooth my vocal chords. 
Other than that, I just 
sang with what the good 
Lord gave me. 

senior Kelci Scott 


It's beginning to feel a lot like 
Christmas for freshman Brodie Gress 
and junior Theodore Zajler as they 
sing the season's classics during 
Holiday Pops. [Nathan Edmiston] 


Melodies fill Victory Theatre as freshman Amy Rabenberg 
contributes to the celebration of the upcoming season by per- 
forming at Holiday Pops. | Nathan Edmiston] 


It's hard not to stand out with such an extravagant costume, 
but sophomore Alyssa Brooks’ voice blends in with the rest of 
the chorus c uring UE Opera's “La Boheme.” [Katie Clifford] 


[ INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC ] 


They may have their own styles, but senior _ 
Kerri Kappler, freshman Tim Woolston and ju- 
nior Alyssa Kereki make beautiful music to- 
gether during Holiday Pops. {Sunny Johnson] ae 


ii of all students as 
they sudicd. gcd sang in the shower or - 


just relaxed. But for music majors, it did much 
more. Music ‘surrounded them, not just as an | 


area of study but as a way of life. 


“Music said what words could not,” senior 


. David Riedford said. “It was a way ue portray 
ce what was in the soul.” 

While instrumental music majors spent | 
oe hours perfecting their skills in class- 
es, they also had hectic schedules filled with 


practices and concerts. Not only didtheyre 


e with professors and peers, but they 
spent countless hours practicing alone, 


eote prepared 1 me for the re real world of mu- 


a a! freshman Andrew Beasley said. “Major 


a : orchestras sent out music before a show; then 
ee you might have three rehearsals [as a group].” 
oe Concerts could range from faculty recit- 
> als to large ensemble performances. While 

. professors usually had concerts on Tuesday 


: : _ nights, Thursdays found all music majors — in- 
_ strumental and vocal — crammed into Wheel- 


er r Concert Hall for workshop. oe 
These workshops helped students over- 
: . come their anxiety about performing i in front 
of acrowd and gave professors the chance to 
oe see how students were improving. AN d per- 


@ forming i in front of large groups was some-_ 


_ thing these majors had to. get used to — most 
of their futures would probably be spent in 


S front of an audience. 


Besides the workshops and performanc- 


___ es, students were required to attend or partic- 
_ ipate in a number of other concerts. _ 


Faculty as well as instrumental and vocal 
: ensembles had to fit in performances during 
the semester. All concerts the Music Depart- 
ment sponsored were free for students and 
the community — even the biggest concert of 
the year, Holiday Pops. 

Pops was unlike any other event. Staged 


126 


=. 


at Victory Theatre, it gave the musicians a — 


change of scenery and was one of the few 


times during the year when the choirs and or- 
chestra performed together. Full of festive 


Christmas carols and holiday classics, like se- 


lections from the “Nutcracker Suite,” Pops al- 
lowed musicians to thank the audience. 

“The community came and really enjoyed — 
i sophomore Hilary Fisher said. “We could 


give [something] back to them for all their 


support.” _ 
While Pops got people into the spirit of the 
season, once spring arrived, music students 


alse _ looked forward to the annual formal hosted by 
- which helped them form the habits they would — 
need for the future. 


the two music fraternities — Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 


-fonia and Sigma Alpha Iota — a) the final 


weeks of the semester. — 
“It was time to let loose, de sues and 


_ bond without having the structure of class,” 


Fisher said. “It showed we were really close 
inside and out of our daily schedules.” 

But students connected in the classroom 
as well. Most played more than one instru- 
ment, so they were happy to pass on their 
knowledge to those who were less experi- 
enced. Professors, too, had mastered multiple 


_instruments, giving students even more vari- 
ety in their learning experiences. 


“Professors were willing to help you,” Fish- 
er said, “even if you were not in a class with 
them.” : 

With their hectic schedule of concerts, re- 
hearsals and workshops, students still had 
private lessons with instructors, giving musi- 
cians one-on-one attention. For those skilled 
with more than one instrument, these lessons 
were vital for understanding their craft be- 
yond their specialty. 

“I was a percussion major, but I also 
learned to play the guitar, bass, mandolin, pia- 
no [and] brass and woodwind [instruments],” 
Beasley said. 

With all students under pressure, they 
were able to help one another. Each under- 


stood the stresses of being a music major. 

“The Music Department was a very close- 
knit department,” Fisher said. “We were like 
each other’s support group.” 

But students had to be close since some 
were taking as many as 20 or more cred- 
it hours per semester, often seeing the same 
people every course. This over-the-top sched- 
ule made it difficult to find time for non-music 
activities. 

“You still had normal homework on top of 
ensemble rehearsals,” Beasley said. “It made 
it difficult to write a paper.” 

_ The overload was not all that majors strug- 
gled to handle. On average, they spent around 
three hours rehearsing with an hour of indi- 


vidual practice a day in order to improve. Pro- 


fessors did their best to prepare students, 
treating each rehearsal as if it were a profes- 
sional concert. 

But with hard work came great rewards. 
Practice and stress were worth it when the 
Wind Ensemble performed at a music festival 
in Chicago, an opportunity that gave them a 
glimpse of life as professional musicians. 

By the time students reached senior year, 


_ they were well-prepared for the finale to their 


college careers — a recital that put students in 
the spotlight on their own. 

And one of the most satisfying parts of a 
musician's life was sharing work. Performers 
hoped their music would reach the audience, 
no matter who attended. 

“You don’t have to know music to appreci- 
ate it,” Fisher said. 

To ensure their music communicated with 
the audience, students continued to hone time 
management skills, devoting their attention to 
even the smallest details. 

Instrumental music majors learned there 
was no time to mess around, but they still 
managed to create memories, build discipline 
and form unbreakable bonds while preparing 
for the professional world. 


These students 
learn that scales aren’t 
all that scary. 


Kelsey Simmons 


‘Whether their instrument of choice is a saxophone, trombone or something else, it’s all jazz to these students. Sophomore Lucas Keck, junior Caleb Gorrell and 
freshman John Goth — along with the rest of the Jazz Ensemble — have no problems blending during their spring concert. [Kayla Parshall] 


‘[ PSYCHOLOGY ] 


How does that 
make you reel? 


Melissa Nelson 


Majors fight to open minds and put the cliche to rest. 


Mind reading, telekinesis, hypnosis — attempts 
to understand the human mind and how it worked were usu- 
ally seen as mystical practices, and psychology was often 
lumped in with these. But psychology majors were deter- 
mined to prove the usefulness of this developing science. 

Students loved that psychology was not as clearly defined 
as biology or physics. The ideas of this more obscure sci- 
ence were shrouded in mystery, constantly keeping students 
on their toes and leaving their studies open to experimenta- 
tion and new developments. 

“I liked the complexity of it all,” sophomore Sami Miller 
said. “The human mind was very interesting.” 

Psychology offered students a wide variety of specializa- 
tions from which to choose, from child development to clini- 
cal or cognitive psychology. Majors often found themselves 
learning new theories that overlaped with other subjects. 

“It allowed me to be very diverse and to study a huge vari- 
ety of things,” senior Brent Sigler said. “I never got bored.” 

And psychology translated beyond the classroom. Many 
applied their lessons to everyday life, using their knowledge 
to help a friend having a bad day or to solve a conflict. 

“IT used it to try to understand where people came from,” 
Miller said. “I used it to relate to people.” 

Along with its useful applications, the major also allowed 
students to observe and analyze elements of everyday life. 
Students were more likely to notice little quirks than other 
majors, simply because they learned not to ignore even the 
smallest details. 

“I learned so much about the interactions between peo- 
ple,” Sigler said. “When I was hanging out with my friends, I 
noticed little things they did.” 

Psychology really was more than just asking, “How does 
that make you feel?” In fact, the majority of experiments ma- 
jors conducted helped them observe human behavior. They 
drew conclusions about juvenile sex offenders through mock 
trials and studied online dating profiles to discover what 
types of behaviors were most appealing. 

Students also worked in labs on campus. In the child lan- 
guage lab, students and professors worked together to test 
how human speech develops. 


“We worked with developing, autistic and Down syn- 
drome [children],” senior Stephanie McMillen said. “I got to 
look at categorization skills and how we learned language.” 

In addition to scientific experiments, whether they con- 
ducted their own or worked with professors, some students 
also had the chance to work as teaching assistants. All of 
their experiences allowed them to gain more knowledge of 
their field and helped them choose a career path. Through 
her work as a TA for research methods and developmental 
psychology, McMillen found she wanted to work with chil- 
dren with speech impediments 

“Being a teaching assistant helped me decide what I was 
going to do with my life,” she said. “It gave me direction and 
inspiration in my life.” 

Between working as TAs and conducting experiments, 
students had a lot of one-on-one time with professors. For 
many, the time spent working alongside them empowered 
students and encouraged their passion for the field. 

“They developed an interest in their students,” Sigler said. 
“Seeing their enthusiasm and success gave me optimism that 
I could actually make money in the field.” 

And career possibilities were endless. From therapy to re- 
search, students had a range of opportunities awaiting them. 
Many planned to use their psychology experience in new 
and slightly unexpected ways. 

“I definitely considered becoming a teacher,” Sigler said. 
“Psychology and my study of language gave me knowledge 
of how language works and benefitted me to teach.” 

Though psychology’s scientific merits were often ignored, 
its practices and research methods put it in the same catego- 
ry as the more well-known and respected sciences. It offered 
ways for people to understand one another and how they in- 
teracted with the world. 

“A lot of people called it mumbo jumbo,” Miller said. “It 
was a more useful field than people thought.” 

Whether it was helping children with speech, offering 
a better understanding of others or creating a new outlook 
on the brain, psychology was more than mind reading. It 
changed the way students saw themselves and helped them 
live life to the best of their capabilities. + 


[ THEATRE ] 


Hours of designing and 
building go into creating 
dazzling productions. 


Bringing out the big tools, sophomore Brian Gonner drills a hole for a latch that 
will keep the back door on the set of “The Hot | Baltimore” from opening acciden- 
tally during performances. [Sunny Johnson] 


floor of “The 1 Baltimore" set [Sunny Johnson] 


While most students tried to grab a cup of 
coffee or sneak in a quick nap between classes, the- 
atre students headed for the shops. Light, set, prop 
and technical designers were dedicated to their craft, 
spending nearly all their free time between 9 a.m. and 
5 p.m. in the scene shop and often beginning and end- 
ing their days working on projects. 

“I had semesters where I didn’t have class until 1 
[p.m.], but I still had to wake up to go to the shop at 9 
[a.m.],” senior Matt Carter said. 

And many students took on several tasks, whether 
they were building props at the same time they were 
scene designers or building sets while acting as tech- 
nical directors. Planning for productions often over- 
lapped, and each show required attention to detail. 

“Tt was a lot of work, and there were a lot of differ- 
ent components that went into making what you saw 
onstage happen,” senior Chelsea Touchet said. 

But students knew all that hard work was worth 
it in order to develop their creativity. And many had 
been honing these interests since their youth, after 
having discovered a passion for theater in middle and 
high school. Often beginning as actors, they soon real- 
ized behind-the-scenes design work was their calling. 

“It was exactly what I liked to do when I was 
younger but on a larger scale,” Carter said. “I was al- 
ways playing with Legos or working on puzzles.” 

Most of all, students appreciated the freedom they 
had to display their creativity and develop a unified vi- 
sion with the director and design team. 

“In lighting design, there was no tangible model be- 
fore a design was implemented,” Touchet said. “You 
had a concept but you could manipulate it in so many 
ways.” 

The design process began months before a pro- 
duction. After reading the script, designers added 
their own research to the director’s vision. Production 
meetings followed design meetings, as students fig- 
ured out how to make their visions a reality. 

“Any design process, at least in my opinion, was re- 
ally collaborative,” senior Ally Combs said. 


Rachel Hurley 


Establishing a design was just the beginning. In 
the weeks before a production, students became even 
busier as they raced to perfect sets and props before 
opening night. During “Tech Week” students typically 
spent 10 hours a day in the theatre. Since they still had 
to attend classes, many fit in work late at night. 

“Even though we had all those crazy hours, we 
were normally surrounded by all those people who 
loved what they did,” Combs said. 

The hectic learning process was part of the thrill 
for students, who loved the challenges of tackling a 
new show and seeing it progress from start to finish. 

“Every show you did was going to have something 
different, and hopefully something you'd never done 
before, so you could keep learning,” Carter said. 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” offered a variety 
of learning experiences. Students had to consider 
what building materials would accommodate the soft 
curves and ellipses of the organic design, a change 
from the straight lines and corners of a typical set. 

“Midsummer” was also the first production to 
feature flying actors in Shanklin Theatre. Students 
learned different methods for moving fairies across 
the stage and, just as importantly, how to keep the ac- 
tors safe as they soared through the air. 

“(Flying actors] was a challenge, but it was some- 
thing we knew was coming, so we were prepared, to 
say the least,” senior Isaac Katzanek said. 

Even shows without elaborate special effects 
posed their own challenges. Working in live theater, 
students always had to be prepared for something 
to go wrong. And when a show went smoothly, it was 
even more rewarding to know their hard work had 
kept everything on track. 

“When everything’s just right on a show, there’s a 
feeling,” Katzanek said. “That might be what keeps me 
going: knowing I enjoy what I do.” 

Students hoped to convey a similar feeling to the 
audience. With the goal to create an enjoyable experi- 
ence for others, they knew hard work and late nights 
were all part of the process. “+ 


Dramatic transformations were usual- 

ly reserved for fairy tales, but actors found them- 
selves morphed into their roles as soon as they 
stepped onstage. Yet this process began long 
before the performance. Costumes and make- 
up helped the audience visualize the characters, 
making shows more believable and magical. 

“It’s a passion,” senior K.J. Kim said. “You put 
your heart in it, and you worked really hard.” 

In the costume shop, students didn’t just pick 
out outfits — often, they built the ensembles from 
scratch. Getting the actors stage-ready was a 
huge responsibility, one that was stressful. But 
when students saw the final product — how hard 
work affected not only the audience but also the 
actors themselves — it was well worth it. 

“Some people, when they put on their cos- 
tumes, they were a completely different person,” 
freshman Ella McCauley said. 

The production of “A Midsummer Night's s 
Dream” gave students a chance to flaunt their 
creativity while also challenging them to do 
their best. Students put a unique spin on the con- 
cepts of Shakespeare's fairies, studying African 
tribal designs for inspiration. With anearthy 
color scheme, swirling body paint and intri- 
cate hairpieces, the fairies flew across the stage 
and made the audience believe they were truly 
woodland sprites. 

“I think when I saw Wideman for the first 
time, it was this moment of ‘Wow. I did this,” 
sophomore Chelsea Allen said. “I was thinking, 
‘Please let nothing go wrong, please let no one’s 
hair get tangled in the wires.” 

But while the actors managed to keep their 
carefully crafted hairpieces free of the wires, 
not every new thing the design team tried dur- 
ing the production went as planned. 

“We found out in the first tech run that I was 
extremely allergic to the airbrush makeup,” Al- 
len said. “We had to use gas masks and the ac- 
tors who were euesdy airbrushed had to be 
quarantined from me.” 

Usually, students found that no matter what 
had gone wrong during a production, the big- 
gest challenge came after the show was over. 
Cleanup involved just as much work as design- 
ing, it seemed — makeup had to be scrubbed off 
‘and costumes carefully stored in the closets. De- 
signers often had a difficult time saying goed 
bye to their lovingly created pieces. 

“The hardest part of any show was having to 
take apart your work,” Allen said. 

But students who specialized in costume and 
makeup design knew that while their work was 
temporary, it wasn't forgettable. In theatre, cos- 
tumes and makeup were more than just a final 
touch — they were a vital part of every show. 


=a 


pectators view a per- 
formance through 
_ any number of lenses. 
Costumes and makeup 
re two integral view- 
- points on a performance 
= essentially, lenses that 


_can take the audience to 
‘unimaginable heights. 
junior Austin Pettinger ' 


‘Costumes and make- 
‘up really gave the fi- 
nal touch in helping the 
audience believe the 
actors and the actors 
believe themselves, es- 
pecially in as mystical 
a production as “A Mid- 


summer Night's Dream.” —_— 


3 freshman Sarah Brzozowski 


Patience is a virtue for freshman Jessica Haswell as she works diligently on the braid that will be used to attach freshman Olivia Shadid’s 


wig and hairpieces, completing her look as the fairy attendant Mustardseed in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” [Sunny Johnson} 


The airbrush may startle freshman Katie Nykanen, but she stays still as 


sophomore Shelby Knott lays the: base coat for her costume. [Sunny Johns¢ 


[ THEATRE ] 


Actors give their all 
to develop personally 


and professionally. 


Murderous conspirators, flying fairies, 
lonely transients and visionary inventors — these 
were just some of the roles acting students filled 
in Shanklin Theatre throughout the year. 

Acting appealed to these students, in part, 
because it allowed them to occupy the life of a 
stranger each time they stepped onstage. 

“Most people only have one life; actors get 
to have multiple lives,” sophomore Ryan Wesen 
said. “It’s one of the most beautiful things about 
acting.” 

Even when their characters’ lives were com- 
plicated, acting students enjoyed the challenge 
of turning words on a page into the fleshed-out 
motivations and desires of a believable person. 

“I continued to learn how complex humans 
are,” sophomore Joseph Miller said. “No one is 
necessarily a good person or a bad person. Peo- 
ple are complex and the human condition was 
very intriguing to explore.” 

Many had discovered an interest in perfor- 
mance early in life — very early, in some cases. 

“I was the Little Red Hen in kindergarten, and 
from there I just kept pursuing [theatre],” junior 
Kristin Healey said. 

Once students found their way to UE, their 
passion continued to grow. Theatre classes im- 
proved acting skills and instilled an apprecia- 
tion for all elements of the field, from design to 
education to management. 

But students valued the opportunities they 
had for growth outside the theatre as well. 

“It was a very focused program, it was a very 
rigorous program but it was also a program that 
made room [for] and encouraged experiences in 
the liberal arts,” senior Ben Quinn said. 

Whether their other interests lay in music, 
history or art, as students became well-rounded 
individuals, they also became better actors. Ev- 
ery challenge — in and out of the theatre — was a 
step toward success. 

“You had to not be afraid to fall on your face, 
to not be afraid to take risks,” Healey said. 

The theatre department itself was constant- 
ly taking risks. For instance, because of their 
time-consuming nature, musicals were normal- 
ly scheduled for later in the year. But UE Theatre 
opened the season with “Assassins,” a produc- 
tion featuring a nefarious band of presidential 
murderers. Limited time for preparation continu- 
ally forced students to be at their best. 

“Literally nine hours after the cast list came 
up, we had our first rehearsal,” Quinn said. 
“[Preparation] was abbreviated in the best way. 
There wasn’t any room for any junk to slide in.” 

A musical required just as much dedication 
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John Wilkes Booth (sophomore Joseph Miller) keeps a bystander (freshman Daniel Victory) near to. id his es- 


cape while the balladeer (sophomore Jacob Buras) narrates “Assassins.” [punny Gee 


as a typical drama. While actors had to sing 
some lines, the musical numbers conveyed the 
same emotion as spoken monologues. 

“The reason that there were songs was that 
there was no other way to speak what the char- 
acter was feeling,” Miller said. 

And though students could have been thrown 
off by their characters’ disturbing ideas, these 
actors didn’t allow that to happen. 


“Assassins’ was a very interesting experi- 
ence because the topic was so macabre,” Quinn 
said. “It demanded a great deal of emotional 
connection to the character.” 

But the connection students madd their 
characters was sometimes secondary to the one 
they made with the cast and crew. Whether they 


were feeding off the energy of their fellow actors 


or leaning on the stage crew for technical sup- bs 
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A face-off ensues between Mr. Katz (sophomore Joseph Miller) and Suzy (junior Kristin Healey) 
when she appears in the lobby of “The Hot | Baltimore” wearing only a towel. [Sunny Johnson] 


Under the full moon, Puck (sophomore Ryan Wesen) causes 
trouble during “A Midsummer Night's Dream.” [Sunny Johnson] 


The men in this ensemble, including junior Colin Nesmith and sophomores Matt Roberts and Craig Brauner, learn that work doesn’t end when the mar- 
ket crashes, They continue to take calls and call out stock prices during “The Farnsworth Invention." [Jessica Crihfield] 


[ THEATRE ] 


port, actors knew they couldn't shine without the 
help of their theatre family. 

Some actors had to rely on others physical- 
ly when it came to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and its mischievous flying fairies. 

“[The] people pulling on your wires, you just 
had to trust them,” Healey said. “They literally had 
your life in their hands.” 

Mastering such advanced illusions was just one 
of the valuable experiences UET offered. 

“It was an amazing experience for a college 
student,” Wesen said. “Most professional actors 
wouldn’t get to fly around like that.” j 

But students didn’t need impressive techni- 
cal elements to make. a show unique. Actors put in 
countless hours toward character building, perfect- 
ing everything from mannerisms to motivations. — 

“Lwanted Puck to be a physical character; the 
weird quirks made him interesting to watch,” We- 
sen said. “I wanted to give him a physical life and 
a physical depth that separated him from the oth- 
er fairies.” 

Actors tried to strip away every bit of them- 
selves as they assumed their roles, which some- 
times meant losing even their costumes. During 
“The Hot | Baltimore,” Healey briefly found herself 
nude in front of a live audience. She and guest di- 
rector Deirdre Lovejoy, 84, discussed doing the 
scene with Healey in undergarments but ultimately 
decided that wouldn't do the scene justice. - : 

“It was about my comfort, and I was pretty , a 
much comfortable with it as long as I had time to 
prepare for it and get in the mindset,” Healey said. 

Whether these students were demonstrating vo-- 
cal talents, testing flying abilities or showing off 
self-confidence, they did anything Ss to eH 
the story. r 

And this tradition of physical dedication and 
emotional commitment continued with the season’s 
final production, “The Farnsworth Invention.” The 

_show followed the invention of the television, and 
the focus on communication and innovation reflect- 
ed many of the actors’ feelings about theatre itself. 

“All art is a form of communication — a commu- 
nication of ideas, thoughts, et cetera — and theatre 
is just one way of communicating a set of ideas,” 
Quinn said. “It allows itself to be a synthesis of a lot 
of other art forms ... When all those things come to- 
gether, that form of communication can be so pow- 
erful.” 

In fact, many actors felt communicating with the 
audience — and their fellow majors — in this way 
was theatre’s purpose. 

“That’s what theatre is all about: how people 
deal with the world and each other and learning 
from that,” senior Blair Busbee said. 

But while UET actors constantly strove to impart 
universal ideas and emotions to the audience, put- 
ting in months of work to perfect their characters 
and the show as a whole, they were first and fore- 
most giving their all for the art they loved. 


Queen Titania (senior Blair Busbee) and King Oberon (junior Toby Onwumere) are the center of attention 
as they perform a fairy dance during “A Midsummer Night's Dream.” [Sunny Johnson] 
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Dramatic lighting frames senior Samantha Bearden and freshmen Albert Rubio and Sarah 
Scheiner during “The Farnsworth Invention.” [Amy Rabenberg] 


Reminiscing, Millie (freshman Julie Adamo) shares stories of the ho- 
tel in its heyday with “The Hot ! Baltimore” cast. [Sunny Johnson] 


Watching fantastic events unfold before her eyes, Cobweb (junior Kristin Healey) remains alert dur- 
ing a scene from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” [Sunny Johnson] 


During a scene from “Assassins,” freshman Alex Raby holds up 
a photo of the soon-to-be assassinated Warren G. Harding for the 
audience to see. [Sunny Johnson] 


[ SCIENCES ] 


AL 


Goggles in hand and test tubes at the ready, sci- 
ence majors were often portrayed in a geeky light. 
But while they were passionate about their disci- 
plines, biology and chemistry majors had lives out- 
side the laboratory. 

“People thought all we did was study and that 
we were just a brain, but that wasn’t true,” junior Ian 
Lynch said. | 

Many of these students — future doctors, research- 
ers, veterinarians and business administrators —had 
always been interested in science. 

“Ever since I was a little kid, I was a scientist at 
heart,” senior Kylie McNeil said. “While other kids - 
were reading story books, I was reading books about 
the body.” 

But not all science majors had decided their fu- 
tures in grade school. For some, the realization that 
atomic masses and microorganisms were at the cen- 
ter of their hearts and lives came much later. 

“T loved my high school teachers and they kind of 
inspired me to [become a science teacher],” senior 
Hannah Singleton said. 

Though each student had taken a different path, 
they went out of their ways to defend themselves, their 
sciences and each other. 

Because of the close relationships they built dur- 
ing hours spent in the Koch Center, science majors of- 
ten went to professors for guidance and friendship. 
Whether involving students in research opportunities, 
answering questions or assisting with future plans, 
professors were always there to help. 

“The professors in [the science] departments were 
phenomenal,” Singleton said. “Not only were they 
good scientists, but they were good people. I could go 
knock on one of their doors with a problem anytime, 
and they'd be like, ‘Come on in.” ; 

As with any other major, assumptions were made 
about biology and chemistry students. 

“People thought we were extremely smart and had 
no lives because we were always studying science,” 
McNeil said. 

But these majors used their time on campus just 
as others did. Some of that time, of course, was spent 
sitting in class. Often science majors were simply re- 
quired to fill their days with Koch activities, but biol- 
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ogy and chemistry students didn’t dread exercising 
their scientific minds. 

“The most exciting part of [the biology] major was 
the stuff that you learned,” Lynch said. “We worked on 
stuff most people wouldn't get the opportunity to do in 
their lives.” 

And most students agreed their courses were in- 
teresting, though sometimes quite difficult. But while 
the intimidating information was sometimes hard to 
grasp, science majors realized that a good grade and 
knowledge gained were worth the hours of work they 
dedicated to their studies. ; 

“I really liked the material,” Lynch said. “It was 
challenging but rewarding, and what was most re- 
warding was also most challenging.” 

Alongside regular classes, these students spent 
time in the departments’ extensive laboratories, 
where a lot of the hands-on learning took place. 

“In a given semester, a biology major could have 
up to eight hours of lab every week,” Singleton said. 
“They said we had 15 credit hours, but it was more 
like 25.” 

But despite the considerable amount of time they 
spent on classes, labs and studying — whether exam- 
ining the physiology of animals or the chemistry of 
carbon compounds — these students still managed to 
leave room in their jam-packed schedules for work in 
other, less scientific, departments. 

“A lot of [science majors] were very multi-facet- 
ed,” McNeil said. “Like, I had a Japanese minor and 
[Lynch] had a Music minor.” a Tow 

Most students outside of the science departments 
failed to realize just how well-rounded biology and 
chemistry majors were. In many ways, science majors 
were exactly like their peers. They were interested in 
all sorts of things, from languages and music to mov- 
ies and hanging out with friends. The only difference 
was, these students weren't intimidated by big words 
like praseodymium and acetylcholine — in fact, biolo- 
gy and chemistry majors couldn't get enough of them. 

These students were studying what they loved, 
while making friends and trying to get through col- 
lege unscathed. And though they may have come 
off as a little geeky, they proved that science majors 
were more than lab coats, test tubes and brains. 


irmed with smartsand 
social skills, science 
majors prove they’re 
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Now that freshman Jeremy Robinson has managed to open his 
clam during lab, he must identify the different parts of the or- 
ganism. [Kayla Parshall] 


Teamwork is the best option for sophomores Chasity Doom and 
Allison Young, who struggle to dissect their clam in Biology 108, 
“General Zoology.” [Kayla Parshall] 


After senior Joanne DeMaio places a thermometer in a tube of solution, she waits patiently for the tem- 
perature reading so she can proceed with mixing. [Sunny Johnson] 
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CIENTISTS 


Fanatic students root for their majors as 
they carry out a timeless rivalry. 


Between countless crazy projects that 
took several hours to complete and preparation for 
classes and labs, it was difficult for engineering ma- 
jors to socialize outside of Koch Center. 

Though UE wasn't large, its engineering program 
was known nationwide, due in part to its dedicated 
professors and hardworking students. In fact, the civil 
program had been named the No. 1 program for small- 
er universities. 

“It was the only prize given by [the American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers] to an entire program that was 
based on academic and professional achievement,” 
said Mark Valenzuela, associate professor of mechani- 
cal and civil engineering. 

And that recognition was well deserved. The pro- 
gram produced extremely successful students; all se- 
niors passed the professional licensure exams — even 
more impressive when compared to an average of 70 
percent of students who passed in other programs. 

Hands-on projects and intensive coursework pre- 
pared students for both exams and future careers. 
While civil engineers tested their ability to make sta- 
ble steel bridges, mechanical engineers were using 
their minds to design tennis ball launchers. These proj- 
ects were examples of the different kinds of work in 
which each major specialized. 

Creating bridges, designing roadways or planning 
subdivisions were the occupations of civil engineers, 
who strove to invent and modify everyday structures. 

“(Civil engineering was] the stuff you took for grant- 
ed — until [the engineers] messed up — like design of 
roads, design of sewage, the stuff you can’t see,” junior 
Wade Banning said. 

Mechanical engineering was all about technology, 
and often about building items that ran on some form 
of power. Students were busy in the labs flying remote 
airplanes and creating moon buggies. They also spent 
time learning aspects of civil and electrical engineer- 
ing to enhance their abilities. 

“We had to take electrical classes, so we could do 
that,” junior Neal Millay said. “We took civil classes, 
too, so we could do some civil stuff.” 

Koch’s facilities were fully equipped with labs built 
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for testing both projects and creative ideas. And the 
labs had walls of windows that caused passersby to 
stop and take a peek at whatever crazy projects were 
on the agenda. 

“T felt like they were stalking me,” freshman Nathan 
Ramsey said. 

But being watched was not the only problem engi- 
neering majors faced. They also had to deal with full 
schedules, not packed with fun activities, but with proj- 
ects, homework and tests. Many late nights were spent 
working in Koch. Study groups learned from each oth- 
er, which sometimes included pulling pranks on class- 
mates. During these study sessions, the seniors took 
control and offered advice to the younger students. 

“The upperclass [students] were really helpful,” 
sophomore Katelyn Spainhour said. “They would either 
have a smartass comment or really helped.” 

But when it came to deciding which major was bet- 
ter, no one could come to a consensus. 

“The civil program is No. 1 in the country for small 
schools,” Millay said. “So [mechanical engineering ma- 
jors] couldn’t make too much fun of them.” 

Though the rivalry between the engineering majors 
wasn't too noticeable to students outside the depart- 
ment, some professors even got in on the debate, mak- 
ing jokes about the other majors. Civil engineers ar- 
gued they built the items people used everyday, while 
mechanical students and professors argued they got 
to build the weapons to destroy them. 

It was no surprise the two fought, but it was all 
good-natured; it was about the only thing they had 
time to do besides work. Their majors kept them in the 
classroom or locked in their rooms studying, but there 
were some incentives that got them to finals. 

“The best thing about engineering was staying up 
all night with the hottest guys on campus — and the 
smartest and sometimes the nicest,” sophomore Bree 
Goodwin said. 

In the end, the engineering program had more to 
be proud of than their hours in the classroom, labs and 
study groups. Though they debated about which spe- 
cialty was best, it seemed all engineering majors had 
equally bright futures ahead of them. + 


Conducting an experiment in the hydraulics lab requires concentra- 
tion. Junior David Wichman carefully watches multiple pressure tubes 
and records the data before beginning his calculations. [Chris Keith] 
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There are more than 8,000 hours in 
any given year, and most engineering stu- 
dents spent between 150 and 300 hours of 
that time in a workshop. 

From the beginning of their college ca- 
reers, they heard about the engineering 
program’s extracurricular projects, which 
had students building and then showcas- 
ing their inventions across the country. 
Getting involved with Formula SAE, Steel 
Bridge or Concrete Canoe gave these bud- 
ding engineers necessary experience for 
future jobs in their chosen fields. 

Part of the challenge was maintaining 


— — saad, 
Spraying a little more water onto the canoe, sophomore Katelyn Spainhour 
covers the mesh lining with more concrete. [Sunny Johnson] 


Mary Hoskins 


Concrete and steel and cars, oh my! 
These innovative engineers have nothing to fear. 


classic designs for projects, while also in- 
troducing new elements students hoped 
would be revolutionary enough to help 
them win competitions. 

The senior-led design team for Formula 
SAE incorporated a more powerful engine 
with the previous year’s original frame for 
the miniature high performance race car. 
Students also tried to improve all parts of 
the car for faster times in the race — they 
were expecting big things out of their car. 

As much as they enjoyed the process 
of preparation, the team really looked for- 
ward to testing their abilities at the Michi- 
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gan International Speedway each May. 

“You got to be out of the classroom and 
out of school,” junior Travis Walters said. 
“And on top of that, you got to play with a 
race Car.” 

These students dedicated themselves 
to the project, even making life-altering de- 
cisions because of it. Walters transferred 
from IU and switched his major from biol- 
ogy to mechanical engineering — all so he 
could work on Formula SAE. 

And junior Nathan Jones estimated he 
had spent 150 hours in the shop by the end 
of the school year, which was nothing com- 


Working with the concrete mixture, freshman James Gabe does his 
part to get the canoe cast. [Sunny Johnson] 


Casting a concrete canoe is messy work. Junior Jake Nardulli and freshmen Zach Neukam and Jamie Johnson quickly learn why masks and gloves are so im- 


oortant as they work to spread and smooth their concrete mixture over the canoe frame. [Sunny Johnson] 


pared to the 300 hours seniors devoted to 
the project. 

“The best thing about [Formula SAE] 
was getting my hands dirty and getting to 
build the car itself,” he said. 

To some, “nuts and bolts” was just a 
phrase, but to the civil engineering stu- 
dents who worked on Steel Bridge, it could 
have meant the difference between failure 
and speedy success. 

The team decided to try a whole new 
design based on one they’d seen suc- 
cessfully executed at regionals the previ- 
ous year. One of the leading engineering 

schools in the country and one of UE’s big- 
gest competitors, Purdue, had used an in- 
terlocking structure. 

The UE team knew such a design’s 
lack of nuts and bolts would save time dur- 
ing the assembly part of the competition, 
and they had high hopes the interlocking 
sections would stand up under pressure. 

“It was all about how creative you 

could be to build the bridge the fastest,” 
senior Ryan Witters said. 

Unfortunately, Bridge was disqualified 

_at regionals for exceeding size guidelines. 


In previous years, working on Concrete 
Canoe took up most of Witters’ spare time. 
But serving as project manager for Bridge 
his senior year was even more time-con- 
suming — especially when he was still row- 
ing for Canoe. 

“[Bridge] was something to do with 
my major,” Witters said. “It was cool to 
be able to say I designed and compet- 
ed against other teams and to see how we 
stood up against them.” 

While sports teams could often cite 
home-field advantage, the Canoe team 
called home-river advantage when UE 
hosted the competition in June on the Ohio 
River at Audubon State Park in Kentucky. 

And with the commemoration of the 
40th anniversary of UE’s purchase of Har- 
laxton, the team decorated the canoe ac- 
cordingly, recruiting art students to paint 
a mural on the outside of the canoe. 

“It was not just the civil engineers’ proj- 
ect,” junior David Wichman said. “We 
wanted it to be UE’s canoe, too.” 

Overall, the members of Canoe collec- 
tively put in more than 1,000 hours get- 
ting the canoe ready for competition. The 


project was a year-long commitment, and 
spending so much time together provided 
many bonding experiences. 

“[The team] had a really good relation- 
ship,” Wichman said. “At the beginning of 
the year we had a Canoe outing and just 
hung out, raced some of the practice ca- 
noes and had a cook out. It was great for 
team building and getting to know each 
other.” 

Their effort paid off: the team placed 
third out of 18 teams in regionals, just be- 
hind the University of Wisconsin and the 
University of Illinois. 

“Our artwork was one of the best there, 
especially because it was all freehand,” 
Wichman said. “We put out a good prod- 
uct, and I was pretty proud of what we all 
did as a team.” 

These engineering students knew their 
projects were about so much more than 
winning a prize; they were also about 
gaining valuable experience. Fortunately 
for these students, their projects were not 
only challenging, but they were reward- 
ing and gave them a leg up on their career 
competition. 


[ EVERYTHING ELSE ] 


PICTURE 


THIS 
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From fashionistas to speakers of exotic 
languages — all majors find ways to connect. 


A yearbook was a place to document trea- 
sured memories of our academic year, which we 
couldn’t have done without capturing those moments 
in photos. But what about those students on campus 
whose passions weren't best illustrated with pictures? 

While the book may not have been much fun if it 
was page after page of students sitting in desks, every 
major was still something to get excited about. 

“Every day I learned something new about how to 
communicate with people,” senior Jenn Buck said. 

Buck, a French major, explained that while campus 
might have been internationally aware, it didn't always 
notice the foreign language majors. Studying abroad 
was an integral part of the UE experience, but it was 
especially important for those studying another lan- 
guage. Living in another country helped students im- 
merse themselves in the culture about which they had 
spent countless hours learning. 

“T heard [people say] French majors were snobby 
and tried to be French,” she said “The ones who actu- 
ally lived [in France] did have the French quality.” 

Participating in another culture was imperative to 
foreign language students, so it was only natural that 
they picked up a few foreign quirks. Buck heard that 
French majors were stereotyped as caring too much 
about fashion. 

“(People said] we tried to impress everyone with 
the way we dressed,” she said. “[But] French universi- 
ties would kick you out if you were not well-dressed, 
so it was ingrained in us.” 

In an increasingly global world, it was no won- 
der these students were drawn to majors that allowed 


them to connect to people through speech and culture. 


Some students found other avenues for connection. 
Many may have shuddered at the mention of taking a 
math class, let alone majoring in it. But sophomore Sa- 
mantha Pitt couldn't have imagined life any other way. 

“Ever since I was little, I was addicted to math,” 
she said. “I really liked puzzles, and [math] was the 
closest thing to doing a puzzle everyday of your life.” 

While a love for math may not have set her apart 
from fellow students who frequented Koch Center, Pitt 
knew that the greater student body didn’t pay her ma- 


jor much attention. Students thought math could be ap- 
plied to their daily lives, but many probably didn't re- 
alize what a connective tissue it truly was. 

“Math is the universal language,” she said. “There 
are so many different areas you can apply math to.” 

Numbers defied language barriers and brought 
people together with something definite. Pitt ex- 
plained that one of the most rewarding aspects of her 
major was working out a difficult problem and finally 
getting the correct answer. 

Homework wasn’t the only challenge for math ma- 
jors. These students were often lumped under the la- 
bel of “nerd” just because they liked numbers. 

“Don't hold the nerdy thing against us,” Pitt said. 
“We didn’t carry pocket protectors around — I did car- 
ry my calculator everywhere, though.” 

Each major spoke to the world in its own way. Per- 
haps one of the most controversial areas of study was 
religion. No matter what faction students belonged to 
— even if it was none at all — they probably had some- 
thing to say about religion. And while it seemed op- 
posing beliefs could tear people apart, junior Nick 
Joyner believed religion actually connected people. 

“Religion speaks to people in a unique way,” he 
said. “[It’s] probably one of the most relatable topics.” 

And it was a topic on which everyone differed, soa 
degree in theological studies wasn’t necessary in or- 
der to discuss students’ beliefs. 

“Not everyone had an opinion on astrophysics, but 
everyone had an opinion about the Bible — even if they 
hadn't read it,” Joyner said. 

He was exposed to different ways of looking at the 
world and to people from many schools of thought. 

“Religion is such a vital part of people’s personal 
lives,” Joyner said. “Understanding it can help you un- 
derstand the world.” 

Areas of study featured in this book by no means 
encompassed all that UE had to offer. Each major had 
their own special something. Whether tearing down 
language barriers or accepting differences in beliefs, 
these students were proud of the work they did. Their 
majors may not have gotten a photo spread in our 
yearbook, but they were still images of passion. + 
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[ HONOR’S PROGRAM ] 


Knowing the names of celebrity chil- 
dren was just as important as being able to 
come up with relevant historical dates when 
the Honors Program Student Advisory Coun- 
cil’s annual knowledge bowl challenged 
participants to compete for the title of smart- 
est people on campus. 

“Sometimes it was just about getting up 
there and being a geek in front of every- 
body,” senior Andy Nogar said. 

Raffle tickets were sold to kick off “Are 
You Smarter Than Your Professor?” Fresh- 
man Cypress Staelin told students they 
would be drawing tickets HPSAC hadn't 
sold for things that didn’t exist. 

Everyone was confused at first, but in the 
event’s first dose of trivia, Staelin explained 
that Indiana law considered selling raffles a 
form of gambling, and she wasn’t supposed 
to mention the drawing at all. 

“My job didn’t even exist,” she said. 

Non-existent raffles were always fun, but 
it wasn't this or even competing against pro- 
fessors that got students involved — though 
they did love showing off their knowledge 
and winning prizes. 

It seemed the true excitement came from 
laughing at mistakes, mishaps and surpris- 
ing but clever answers to the questions. 

And one of the most entertaining parts of 
the night was the event’s host. Dick Connol- 
ly, professor of philosophy, provided a run- 
ning commentary that kept everyone laugh- 
ing. At one point, after answering a question 
incorrectly, a team tried to sneak a peek at 
the correct answer. Connolly stopped them 
dead in their tracks. 

“If you turn around and look at the 
screen, I’m going to have to kill you,” he 
said. 

Connolly pointed out a few of the event’s 
technical difficulties. One question, deal- 
ing with the ratification of the first 10 amend- 
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ments to the Constitution, had a rather major 
error Connolly was quick to correct. 

“It wasn't 1891,” he said. “Whoever made 
up these questions is missing a century.” 

At least three different times during the 
event, the question and answer slides were 
incorrect. And these weren't just random 
mistakes. 

“Every time it was supposed to say 
17-something it was 18,” Staelin said. “I did 


_that all the time [so I could relate]. I just 


didn’t pay attention to the century.” 

There was one question that no one could 
answer — the name of the dot over an “1.” 
One team just called it a dot, but Tau Kap- 
pa Epsilon’s Apollo’s Thinkers got a little bit 
creative, referring to the speck as “a hover- 
ing orb of fun.” 

“Actually, an orb of fun and a tittle kind 
of sound the same,” Connolly said. 

Senior Justin Grant said “Atittle” was the 
name of the hovering orb inside the head 
of Nogar, one of his teammates. He said 
the orb was similar to Attila the Hun in its 
aggression and had forced Nogar to make 
some pretty crazy grammatical mistakes. 

“I couldn't tell you about that for purpos- 
es of homeland security,” Nogar said. “That 
and I didn’t like going to jail.” 

Another unexpected answer came from a 
question posed to Apollo’s Thinkers and Phi 
Kappa Tau. The audience broke into hyster- 
ics when they were asked to name a particu- 
lar ballet move. But within seconds of check- 
ing out the picture, the Phi Tau team buzzed 
in with the correct answer. 

When it came to pop culture, the two 
teams were stumped. They were asked to 
give the name of at least one of Angelina Jo- 
lie’s children. The men, not having a clue, 
proceeded to guess every fruit in existence. 
Some of the other teams were jealous. 

“I wished I would’ve gotten the one about 
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Angelina Jolie’s childret 
nah Wilson said. “I knew e 
names by heart.” 

The heat was turned up in the semi- 
round as the remaining stude 
teams battled it out to see w 
last two standing. 

Connolly helped ease the tension wit 
lighthearted comments, especially when the 
faculty teams — Stamm’s Team and Earthed, 
Finned and Wire(less) — took the stage. og 

“This is serious stuff, faculty against-fac- 
ulty,” he said. “Have you checked them for .. 
weapons?” : een 

In the end, Stamm’s Team faced off a 
against Einstein is my-Grandpa, an all fresh- .~ 
men team. The freshmen quickly took the’ 
lead, leaving the faculty’s honor at stake. But 
Stamm’s Team soon picked up the pace and. : 
won the competition by a mere two points. _ =--« 

The exciting Luckiest of the Luckiest raf- 
fle drawing ended the event. Staelin had al- 
ready drawn for the final prize and thrown 
out the extra tickets before she learned 
there was supposed to be one last drawing. 
She dug through the trash, which was thank- 
fully only filled with paper and chip bags, to 
retrieve the luckiest of the tickets. 

The crowd exploded by stomping their 
feet and beating their hands against their 
chairs in a gigantic drum roll as Staelin 
drew the final ticket and announced that her 
next-door neighbor, sophomore Jillian Smith, 
was the winner. Smith jumped out of her seat 
and ran to claim her prize, screaming the 
whole way. 

The professors did win the contest — 
barely. Students who participated could still 
hold their heads high with the knowledge 
they were almost the smartest geeks on 
campus. They may just have needed a few 
more years of school before they could real- 
ly kick some professor butt. + 


There's nothing like being prepared. Freshman Jesse Willingham grips his con- 
troller tightly so he can answer as quickly as possible. [Sunny Johnson] ; 
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Unable to think of the right answer, freshman Cassie Gutman loses the chance to 
earn her team another point. [Sunny Johnson] 


Reflexes are only half the battle for sophomore Chrissy Hopp. She's the quickest to 
buzz in, but a moment of confusion keeps her from answering. [Sunny Johnson] 


[COMMENCEMENT ] 


Years of friendships, studying 
and challenges lead to this 
moment — and beyond. 


[pass courses 


L] commence 


Do not trip onstage or lose your 
cap — that’s what everyone told us. But 
it turned out the wait was the most ex- 
cruciating part of Commencement. Af- 
ter years of exams, all-nighters and 
fending for ourselves, waiting a couple 
hours for our degrees shouldn't have 
been so difficult. 

But we quickly became bored of 
standing in line — especially those 
women in gorgeous but painful heels. 
While some students made impromp- 
tu decorations to their caps, others 
searched for loved ones in the stands. 

So when it was finally time to pro- 
cess in, we felt both relieved and ner- 
vous. Familiar faces in academic re- 
galia calmed us with smiles, hugs and 
high fives as we precariously descend- 
ed the stairs of Roberts Stadium. 

When President Thomas Kazee 
eventually asked students to be seated, 
there was a collective sigh of relief. 

“T finally got to sit down,” senior 
Kasey Bunner said. “I was so happy.” 

While ours was Kazee’s first Com- 
mencement at UE, it was also the last 
at Roberts, but the president handled 
the momentous occasion with grace. 
He kept his words of wisdom simple in 
acknowledgment of the fact that, amid 
the flurry of advice and activity, we 
might not remember them. 

“Never forget to be grateful,” Ka- 
zee said. “You made it to this point in 
large part because of the support of 
those in your life ... who cared for you, 
made the tough decisions for you when 
you weren't ready to make them your- 


be prepared 
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selves, cajoled and threatened and 
maybe even occasionally punished you 
so that you'd stay on course.” 

SGA President Cat Moore’s mes- 
sage was brief, but reflected how 
many felt about our college experi- 
ences. Though we couldn't believe we 
had reached this milestone, we were 
equipped to tackle future challenges. 

“I know how much we can accom- 
plish in just one night,” she said, “es- 
pecially when the paper’s due the next 
day and we haven't even started the 
rough draft.” 

As ’69 alumnus Roger Beck, profes- 
sor of history at Eastern Illinois, took 
the microphone for the keynote ad- 
dress, he reminded us to both ask for 
and remain open to possibilities. 

“You all have studied and prepared 
yourselves,” Beck said. “It’s time to go 
out and ask for those chances, seek 
those opportunities, knock on those 
doors. I hope — no, I know — that your 
chances will come.” 

Though impatience for our diplo- 
mas may have distracted us, we took 
something away from Beck’s speech. 

“It made me realize there were a 
lot of opportunities, not just here but 
abroad, and if you really worked for 
them — like he said, not just luck, but 
be prepared — you could end up some- 
where really great where you didn’t ex- 
pect to be,” senior Anastasia Stelse 
said. 

Kazee presented seniors Ali Sweet- 
erman and Ben Menke with the Mabel 
Dillingham Nennecker Award and the 


Guthrie May Award, respectively. The 
Outstanding Teacher Award went to 
James Berry, associate professor of an- 
thropology. 

When the focus finally returned to 
all graduates, we approached the stage 
reminding ourselves not to do anything 
embarrassing. 

And while it was comforting to have 
some professors there to keep us in 
line, we were mostly focused on mak- 
ing it across the stage. Senior Allyson 
Hoch realized as much when she saw 
Ralph Larmann, associate professor of 
art, checking names. 

“I was like, ‘Im so glad you're the 
last person I’m going to see,’ like I was 
going to die or something,” she said. 

The conferring of degrees seemed 
to stretch on forever, and many of us 
felt, after making it to Commencement, 
that we’d never make it out alive. 

Then, suddenly, it was over, and we 
were alumni. We rushed to retrieve di- 
plomas, pushed through the masses of 
people and eventually made our way to 
friends and family. 

As we celebrated with photographs 
and hugs, we couldn't help thinking 
about the future. 

“The real world was knocking and 
it was pounding very, very loudly at the 
window and the door and the walls,” 
Stelse said. 

Still, we were prepared for the chal- 
lenges that lay ahead. While we would 
miss the friends and faculty who had 
shaped us, we knew we could face the 
future unafraid. 


e real 
world was ead 
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Giddy smiles grace the faces of seniors Christina 
Schmidgall and Diane Threlkeld following the ceremo- 
ny. [Jessica Crihfield] 


Always the photographer, senior Sunny Johnson takes a 
snapshot with President Thomas Kazee as she receives 


In th : = her degree. [Amy Rabenberg] ay 
In the moment before he walks across the stage, senior Anmed AlMusslim waves to his friends and family as se- 


-niors Abdulmohsen AlNemer, Shehail AlShehail and Abdulrahman Alsomali applaud. [Jessica Crihfield] 
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WE ALL MAY HAVE BEEN PASSIONATE, but student-ath- 
letes took it to the next level. People often underestimated the 
amount of time and dedication these students put into their 
sports as well as their academics. They spent long, grueling 
hours practicing, traveling and playing NCAA Division I sports, 
all while balancing the day-to-day activities of college life. With 
such busy schedules, when did they even find time for necessi- 
ties like food and sleep, let alone spending time with friends? 
No, these students were anything but average, and not just be- 
cause of their hectic lifestyles. Unlike some of us, they weren't 
afraid to chase after their dreams. And even though they were 
constantly on the go and their seasons didn’t always end quite 
as they'd hoped, student-athletes could hold their heads high 
knowing they had given it all for the sports they loved. 


The season takes a southward turn 
after an uplifting and inspiring start. 


It started out so well. What initially looked like the 
best season the Aces had had in years resulted ina 
slide the players had a hard time accepting, as they 
faced unexpected injuries, unrelenting conference 
foes and several other disappointing losses. 

Besides falling to Michigan State in the Michigan 
State Showcase, the women began their season ex- 
ceptionally strong, winning their first 10 non-confer- 
ence matches. And except for Western Illinois, none of 
their opponents won a single game against the Aces in 
those wins. The Aces took the Troy Spiketacular, beat 
Tennessee-Martin on the road and swept all three op- 
ponents in their own UE Tournament. 

After a victory over SIU-Edwardsville, the Aces 
opened conference play against Drake. Both teams 
were playing strong offensively, making it almost im- 
possible for spectators to sit still. UE opened the 
match with a bang, tying the score early in the set. 
Taking advantage of numerous kills, they took two of 
the next four sets. When the women returned to the 
court to play the fifth, they stole the final set from the 
Bulldogs, giving Drake their first loss of the season 
and the Aces the 3-2 win. The win also gave UE its best 
start since becoming a NCAA Division-I team. 

“Our energy was off-the-wall incredible that night,” 
middle hitter Emily Wandersee said. “The win really 
boosted our confidence.” 

Following wins over Illinois-Chicago and Southern 
Illinois and a loss to Creighton, the Aces headed to 
Northern Iowa to play the MVC’s top contender. 

UE fought valiantly, putting up 54 kills and 81 digs, 
and it took the Panthers four sets to bring them down. 
Outside hitter Brooke Maher led the offense with 17 
kills and 17 digs to make it a double-double perfor- 
mance, but the Aces lost Wandersee to an ankle injury 
in the third set, which hurt the women since she would 
be sidelined for four matches. 

Following the loss, UE took on Bradley, Illinois State 
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and Indiana State, winning all three matches. With the 
wins, the Aces improved to 16-3, 5-2 in the confer- 
ence. 

“We were feeling very confident after that week- 
end,” middle hitter Kaisi Nixon said. “But we realized 
that [the next two teams] were the toughest and that 
we had to be ready to play our best games yet.” 

Then the unthinkable happened and a monstrous 
skid occurred. After competing so well for the first 
half of the season, the Aces lost 10 in a row. It start- 
ed when they fell to Missouri State and lost a five-set 
heartbreaker to Wichita State. 

“We sometimes had trouble bouncing back,” Maher 
said. “That weekend, we handed the wins to them. We 
got discouraged and just didn’t show them our best.” 

Another five-set heartbreaker to Southern Illinois 
followed those losses and a 3-1 decision to Bradley. 
And although the Aces played better against North- 
ern Iowa, the Panthers showed why they were the top- 
ranked team in the conference, downing UE 3-0. 

That loss was followed by others to Indiana State, II- 
linois State, Wichita State, Missouri State and Creigh- 
ton before the Aces finally got a win over Drake in 
the last regular-season game of the year. But it wasn't 
enough to secure a place for the Aces in the MVC 
Tournament. 

After an impressive start to the season, the Aces 
tumbled. It seemed the team’s troubles were only wors- 
ened by injuries. 

“T kind of blame our losing on all the injuries,” Nix- 
on said. “We were trying to learn the new rotations and 
overcome the injuries. This year wasn’t what we had 
hoped for.” 

The Aces finished the season 17-13, 6-12 in MVC 
play. Postseason honors went to Wandersee, who was 
named to the all- MVC second team and was a schol- 
ar-athlete honorable mention. Setter Ellen Sawin was a 
Good Neighbor Award winner. + 


Being a freshman and in 
season left me with lit- 
tle free time. It was hard 
to adjust to the constant 
traveling, but volley- 
ball definitely taught me 
time management and 
kept me more focused 
academically. 


¢ defensive specialist 
Katie Klages 


Aes VOLLEYBALL 


When the Aces are down, it does not take them long to catch up to their opponents. Outside 
atches the ball, hitter Hannah Wilson drives the ball over the net, putting her team one step closer to win- 
ning the point. [Chris Keith] 
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going, leading to a victory over Loyola, [Kandace Leehans] 


[ WOMEN’S SOCCER ] 


Even though forward Danielle Langness keeps her 


momentum, danger approaches in the form of IIli- 
nois State midfielder Ruthie Zemke. [Sunny Johnson] 


Ariana Tanoos 


Pushing through a 
tough season, the 

Aces settle for awards 
instead of wins. 


Standing her ground, defender Olivia Robinson keeps 
Northern lowa forward Chelsie Hochstedler away from 
the ball. [Sunny Johnson] 


It's a brawl for the ball. Defender Emily Schultz faces a horde of fast-moving bodies as she tries 


to get to the ball before the rest of her opponents. [Sunny Johnson] 
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A quick dash across the field puts forward Kristen Davis in the perfect position to take control of the ball and successfully shut out her opponent, Xavier defender 
Simone Sterling, before Sterling can even consider her next move. [Sunny Johnson] 


The beginning of the season was like no 
other the Aces had ever experienced. After 
midfielder Abby Guerra was hurt in a one-ve- 
hicle accident over the summer and sidelined 
because of her devastating injuries, players 
were overcome with concern and ultimate- 

ly struggled for wins. They also struggled to 
fill the void left by Guerra, who was never far 
from the hearts of her teammates. 

“Just because she wasn’t here didn’t mean 
she wasn't part of this team,” defender Kasey 
Cartwright said. “She would always be a part 
of this team.” 

While UE opened its sixth consecutive 
year with a victory, wins didn’t come easy. 
Midfielder Stephanie Thompson scored two 
goals in her college debut, but the win over 
Lipscomb would be UE’s only one until they 
faced Middle Tennessee in early September, 
losing to Southeast Missouri, Indiana, East- 
ern Illinois and Western Kentucky and tying 
with Valparaiso along the way. The Aces beat 
MTSU 2-1, with midfielder Vanessa Legault- 
Cordisco and forward Breanna Beine scoring 
their first career goals. 


UE played aggressive defense against Ken- 


tucky in the 1-0 loss, with goalkeeper Chaviel 
Harrison turning away eight shots. 

“It was probably our best game,” forward 
Susan McKinley said. “It set the standard of 
how we wanted to play the rest of the season. 
We always asked ourselves, ‘Are we playing 
like we did that day?’” 

After being shutout in six of their nine 
games, the women finally brought home a win, 
a shutout over Xavier, where Cartwright and 


defender Lauren Tiernan scored for UE. Play- 
ing their third game in six days and sparked 
by the win over the Musketeers, the Aces 
played well against Miami (Ohio), with Be- 
ine and defender Shayna Jones scoring. But it 
wasn't enough as the Aces lost 3-2. 

The start to the women’s MVC season 
against Drake resulted in 11 saves for Harri- 
son and another goal for Beine, but it wasn’t 
enough as UE lost 2-1 in overtime. 

“If I could choose a game to play again, it 
would be Drake,” McKinley said. “In overtime, 
it was back-and-forth, goal-to-goal scoring. 
Had we had a few more minutes, we could 
have won.” 

Playing at home against non-conference 
Murray State gave the Aces the advantage 
as they downed the Racers 2-0. Returning to 
MVC play, the Aces were shutout by Creigh- 
ton 3-0 and lost to Illinois State 3-2. Forward 
Kaitlin Robinett scored twice against the Red- 
birds, her first collegiate goals. 

“Even though I scored my first two goals, 
I was still very upset we lost the game,” she 
said. “I wanted to win, but I still felt like I 
played well.” 

The Aces finally earned an MVC win, beat- 
ing Indiana State 1-0. Robinett sank the only 
goal of the game, and Harrison got her first 
solo shutout of the season with 12 saves. 

In the Aces’ final non-conference game, 
Loyola came from behind to beat UE 2-1. Be- 
ine scored her fourth goal of the season. 

Senior Day proved to be a good one for 
the Aces as they beat Northern Iowa 4-1 in 
their highest scoring game of the season. UE 


scored first, with Beine knocking in her fifth of 
the year. In the second half, UE scored three 
more times from shots by Robinett, defender 
Sara Ornelas and another from Beine. 

The regular season wrapped up with a 1-0 
loss to Missouri State before the Aces faced 
fourth-seeded Drake in the quarterfinals of the 
MVC Tournament. 

Entering the tournament seeded fifth, his- 
tory was not in UE’s favor. But Beine sank the 
only goal of the game to send the women into 
the semifinals for the first time since 2008. 
Harrison also broke a school record, earning 
111 saves to become the player with the most 
saves in a season. 

But before facing regular-season champion 
and top-seeded Creighton, the team was sur- 
prised by a visit from Guerra, who, after being 
hospitalized for three months, flew to Omaha, 
Neb., the site of the tournament, to cheer on 
her Aces. And while her presence fueled the 
team, they could not overcome the Bluejays’ 
offensive might as UE fell 5-0. 

The Aces finished the season 6-12-1, 2-4 
in the MVC. Despite their record, UE received 
a number of postseason honors. All-MVC first- 
team honors went to Legault-Cordisco and 
Beine, who was also named the MVC Fresh- 
man of the Year. Additionally, Legault-Cordis- 
co, Beine and Robinett were named to the all- 
freshman team, and Robinett and midfielder 
Sam Conrad earned honorable mention. 

The Aces received the league’s Fair Play 
Award, and perhaps the most heartfelt award 
went to Guerra, who was presented with the 


las 


MVC’s Most Courageous Award. + ‘4 


Passion finds amazing runners 


leading their teams to strong finishes. 
| Haleigh Phillips 


: Pacesetters. Forerunners. Leaders 

2 omore Lauren Zeabart and senior Ryan Witter 
only managed to surpass their own personal goi 
__ this season but helped lead their teams to Te 
_ that exceeded eye s expectations. = 


he said. “It was more of a leanag experie 
anything else.” 
foal eee the women n and 
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of 185 runners. 
__ For the fourth meet, Zeabart and Witter : 
first for UE, with Witters leading th : 
ond- -place finish by placing seventh of 65 rt iT 
and Zeabart helping the women to finish se C 
_ placing third of 60 runners. At the Great s 
Classic, Zeabart placed 14th of 287 runners and ‘ 
_ Witters finished 15th of 328 runners. Overe - 
men were 13 of 34 and the women fourth of 3 
The UE Invitational saw the women fini 
in the ll-team event, while the men finishe 
out of 13. Zeabart and Witters were the top 
again, with the women placing all five of 
runners in the top 13. _ ae 
“This was the first time we had four siden nj r 
under 19 minutes, which is unheard of her 
Melissa Truex said. : ee 
The Aces hoped to do just as well t the 
Championships, and with a sixth-pla 


a, 


CHANGUILLE = = * : Bue = men got their wish. The women finished nin 
* Es. \ J We were most looking forward to this ra 
ALKS - |  nior Nick Tyree said. “It was the most cared 
: ail ye the most important.” — 
ay 2 om a aA : = The teams ended the season at th NCAA 3rea 


— 4 tJ, Lakes Regional Championships, both placin 6th 

i, P ‘ cane It was the best performance by the wom : 

championships, where personal bests were | corc 

_ ed for the seven runners. Freshman Kelby Je 

_ finished first for UE, with Zeabart close behi : 

“Lauren was a role model for me, and thi finis! 

gave us both more of a reason to work bee Te0 

kins said. 

For the men, Witters finished first for the Aces 

for the eighth time this season. ee 

“Tt was humbling to have the opportunity t to lea : 

_ the team,” he said. “I loved to see their success, ¢ ind 
if they could be better than - was, I did the font 

thing.” ee 


A slight incline doesn't cae seniors Max Gordiet and Adam Gilbert and feshinan Radeon Bauer 
from keeping a steady pace during the Mid- -America Opener. [Sunny Johnson] 


As an assistant coach 


this season, my favor- 


ite moment was watch- 


ing senior Ryan Witters 


break through a pack of 


University of Miami run- 


ners in the final stretch 


of the race and eventual- 


ly sprint to a third-place 


_ finish, 


¢ graduate student 
Brian Joyce 


My greatest achieve- 
ment was running four 
seasons for UE’s great- 
est cross-country coach 
on the greatest wom- 
en’s team that ever ran 
for UE. It said something 
when a senior could end 
her final season on a 
high note like I was able 
to do, 

¢ senior Jaclyn Dippel 


My greatest achieve- 
ment in my college ath- 
letic career was the fact 
that I was able to main- 
tain and actually im- 
prove my work ethic as 
the miles grew longer 
and the competition got 
better. 


* senior Ryan Witters 
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[ MEN’S SOCCER ] 


Haleigh Phillips 


Shots just don’t connect this season 


Forward Jesse Sharp and 
Belmont defender Justin 
Ferguson fight for posses- 
sion. [Sunny Johnson} 


IE SE Ne ee ee 


as the men find themselves down and then out. 


The sound of distant vuvuzelas was 
heard all over campus as rambunctious 
crowds gathered to cheer on the Aces. But . 
despite the enthusiastic supporters, the men 
were still unable to live up to their own expec- 
tations for the season. 

The Aces tied two and won one in exhibi- 
tion play before beating Washington and los- 
ing to Portland in the University of Portland 
Tournament. UE welcomed Alabama A&M 
and East Tennessee State to McCutchan Sta- 
dium for the Aces Soccer Classic, where they 
stomped the Bulldogs 9-0, the most goals 
scored in a game by the Aces since 2007. 
They faced the Buccaneers in the champion- 
ship game, beating them 2-0. 

But after a 4-1 win over Belmont and a 0-0 
tie with Xavier, UE lost five back-to-back, be- 
ginning with a 3-1 loss to Western Illinois and 
followed by losses to Kentucky and Indiana. 

Despite more shots than the Hoosiers, 
the Aces were unable to beat the national- 
ly ranked team. IU won 1-0 from a successful 
shot midway through the first half. 

“We knew we were the underdogs go- 
ing into the game, but we had the belief that 
we weren't going to lose,” defender Jarrett 
Robbins said. “It just didn’t happen like that 
though. It was a tough game.” 

The defeat was a hard one for the men. 

“Lack of focus was a weakness of ours,” 
Robbins said. “It was always kind of hard to 
come back when things started to go wrong.” 

With those losses and another to Butler 
hanging over their heads, the Aces didn’t get 


the MVC start they wanted when they went up 
against Drake to kick off conference play. 

In the first half, forward Tyler Kincaid 
scored with a shot that skimmed the post be- 
fore going in the net. And while UE had the 
halftime advantage, the Bulldogs drove in two 
in the second half to take the win. 

With a sweet header by midfielder Robby 
Lynch, the Aces slipped in a 1-0 win over SIU- 
Edwardsville, successfully ending the five- 
game losing streak before facing nationally 
ranked Creighton at McCutchan. 

UE played most of the game with just 10 
players after forward Tom Irvin was eject- 
ed from the game. After a scoreless first half, 
both teams found the net in the second, send- 
ing the game into overtime at the end of reg- 
ulation. But the Bluejays managed to sweep 
past the Aces to score the game winner. 

“We were out a man in this match, but we 
definitely still held our own,” Robbins said. “If 
we would have had everyone, I feel like we 
could have won it.” 

On the road against Missouri State and 
Bradley, the Bears shutout UE 1-0 and, de- 
spite outshooting the Braves 26-11, BU came 
away with the 2-1 win. 

But when Fox Soccer Channel came to 
town, it was the end of UE’s three-game losing 
streak as they beat Eastern Illinois 3-0 behind 
that raucous Aces crowd. 

UE dominated the game, finishing with 31 
shots, 10 on goal. And it was the seniors who 
came through for the Aces as Kincaid, Irvin 
and forward Mike Luttrull scored for UE. 


The Aces put up big numbers in their final 
regular-season game against Central Arkan- 
sas on Senior Day, beating the Bears 5-0. It 
was also the final home game for Luttrull, Kin- 
caid, Irvin and Lynch, UE’s leading scorers. 

Pitted against third-seed Missouri State in 
the quarterfinals of the MVC Tournament, it 
just wasn’t meant to be as the sixth-seed Aces 
couldn’t find the net, even though they outshot 
the Bears 14-9 in the 2-0 loss. 

“We realized we had to play every game 
like it was our last,” Robbins said. “There was 
a lot of pressure, but we were still trying to 
stay calm going into it.” 

The Aces lost all seven of their road games 
and finished the season 7-10-1, 3-4-0 in the 
MVC. Postseason honors went to Lynch, who 
was named the MVC’s Defensive Player of the 
Year and was an all-MVC first team select- 
ee. Top Drawer Soccer also selected Lynch 
as one of the nation’s top 100 upperclassmen. 
He was ranked 48th nationally and was one of 
only two MVC players in the top 50. 

Named to the all- MVC second team were 
Kincaid and defenders Blake Schneider and 
Aaron Henkle. Receiving honorable mention 
were Luttrell, Robbins and midfielder Tad 
Kreamalmeyer. Forward Philip Manga and 
midfielder Alex Kapsalis were named to the 
all-freshman team. 

Luttrull was named to ESPN’s Academ- 
ic All-America first team. Luttrull, Lynch and 
Schneider were named to the MVC’s scholar- 
athlete first team, with Lynch and Luttrull Aca- 
demic All-District 5 Team selectees. + 


A higher jump gives midfielder Robby Lynch a slight advantage over 
Creighton midfielder Greg Jordan. Both men try to gain some added 


height to reach the ball before their opponent. [Sunny Johnson] 


\ clever move from midfielder Ryan Robinson lets him jump a jumble of legs and maneuver the ball 
way from Alabama A&M midfielders Moses Ayo Adreniran and Moctar Konate. [Sunny Johnson] 


Head butting the ball back into play lands midfielder Ryan Buda in a peculiar situation: right in the path of East Tennessee State forward Itode Fubara. Defend- 
er Brandon Causey and ETS forward Aaron Schoenfeld can do nothing but watch as the two collide. [Sunny Johnson] 


| MEN'S & WOMEN'S SWIMMING & DIVING ] 


No ball, no bat, no net. 


Just a whole lot of water and a springy board. 


They didn’t use sports equipment. Swim- 
mers and divers relied solely on their strength and 
stamina to succeed and score. 

“We knew we had talent, and we knew we could do 
great things,” senior Andy Balczo said. 

While the season wasn’t a fantastic one in many 
ways, the teams managed to accomplish individual 
feats of greatness. The preseason opener, the Open 
Water 5K, didn’t end the way UE wanted it to, but 
the teams used the Butler Invitational to turn things 
around when the women finished first and the men 
second. 

“That meet was a good indicator of how the rest 
of the season was going to turn out,” senior Christina 
Schmidgall said. 

And in many ways it got better. The teams posted 
second-place finishes at the Ball State Relay Invitation- 
al, where the men won seven events. Balczo won the 
three-meter diving event, and freshman Mallet Reid 
won the one-meter competition. 

And while UE did not swim well enough to beat II- 
linois State at home, the meet was a success for soph- 
omore Sadie Wells, who qualified for the NCAA Zone 
C Diving Championships and went on to place 45th in 
the championship later in the season. 

Competing at home for the next two meets, the 
Aces beat Centre, taking 23 of 26 first-place finish- 
es, with the women winning 10 events and the men 
winning all 13 of theirs. On the boards, senior Jenni- 
fer Childers won the one-meter event, and Wells con- 
quered the three-meter. Balczo, who later took 38th 
place at the Zone Championships, won both his events 
and set a new UE record in the three-meter dive. 

The teams split against Eastern Illinois, with the 
women beating the Panthers and winning all 16 of 
their events. Schmidgall won her three races, and 
sophomore Alex Seward had three first-place finishes 
for the men. 

The Hilltopper Invitational saw the women finish- 
ing third of eight teams and the men fifth of six. West- 
ern Kentucky was too much for UE when the teams 
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faced each other again days later in a dual meet. Bal- 
czo and Wells continued to dive well, both winning 
their events. 

The women placed second and the men third in 
the five-team meet at the Delta State Invitational. Wells 
won the one-meter diving event, while Childers placed 
second. Miami (Ohio) and Missouri State were too 
much for the Aces when both teams lost their meets. 

Against the Redhawks, junior Jake Harrington had 
two first-place finishes for the men, and junior Alex 
Howard led the women with two first-place finishes. 

Schmidgall had two first-place finishes for the 
women against the Bears, while sophomore Michea 
Reinitz also nabbed a first. Balczo was the only Ace to 
claim a win for the men, winning the one-meter dive. 

The women pulled out a win over St. Louis in their 
next meet, where Childers — with a score that broke 
Wells’ record from the previous season — qualified for 
the Zone Championships where she placed 46th. 

“I just wanted to go and enjoy my last meet at 
home,” she said. “And it all just came to me.” 

In the last dual meet of the season, both teams lost 
to Southern Illinois. Though the diving teams did well, 
with Wells grabbing first place in her events, the only 
UE swimmer to post a win was Howard. 

Each team looked forward to their championships, 
but neither team ended the season well. The wom- 
en placed fourth of five teams at the MVC Champion- 
ships, and the men finished last at the Mid-America 
Conference Championships. 

The women finished the season 3-5-1 and the men 
1-7. Postseason honors went to Childers, Howard, 
Schmidgall, Wells and Reinitz, who were named to the 
all-MVC first-team. Freshman Melissa Thurman, soph- 
omores Jill Enge and Phoebe Hodina and junior Han- 
nah Quast received honorable mention. Wells was 
named MVC Co-Diver of the Year. 

Schmidgall, Enge, Hodina, Howard, Childers, 
Wells, sophomore Merri Schmitt, juniors Valerie Jones 
and Alex Spata and senior Annie Shackelford were 
named to the scholar-athlete team. Schmidgall was 


TALENT 


I had been swimming 
since I was 7 years old, | 
so not swimming in col- 
lege wasn't really an 
option. I couldn't have 
imagined my life with- 
out swimming, because 
it was more than just a 
sport for me — it was a 
way for me to escape 
the pressures of life. 
freshman Melissa Thurman 


I started swimming 
when I was 5 years old, 
so when it came time to 
decide whether or not 
I wanted to continue in 
college, the choice was 
easy for me. I've always 
loved it. 

junior Alex Howard 


When I was in high 
school, my swimming 
and diving coach talk 
ed to me and convinced 
me I was good enough 
to dive at the collegiate 
level. I'm glad she con- 
vinced me, because 
my college experience 
would not have been the 
same if she hadn't. 
senior Andy Balczo 


before the final turn of 


[ MEN'S BASKETBALL ] 


Steps forward, talented opponents and saying 
goodbye are all a part of a much-improved season. 


After being picked to finish last in the MVC, the 
Aces proved that a winning season wasn’t everything, but it 
was something they strived for. 

“Being picked last was kind of our fuel to the fire,” cen- 
ter Pieter van Tongeren said. “We had high expectations and 
were excited to start the season.” 

After a preseason loss to Division III DePauw and a hard 
fought win over Division II Kentucky Wesleyan, the season 
opening 40-point win over Oakland City, showed that maybe 
supporters could expect good things from this team. 

With the score tied against Texas-San Antonio, five free 
throws in the last minute gave the Aces the points needed for 
the 77-73 win. It turned out to be a milestone, marking the 
500th win for UE since entering Division I in 1977. 

The game with Indiana at Assembly Hall looked as if it 
would end in the Aces’ favor — until the second half. UE took 
the lead late in the first, but a 22-0 run and four three-pointers 
by IU sealed the Hoosiers’ 67-54 win. 

Following an 82-70 loss to Middle Tennessee, the Aces 
got what many believed was their best win of the season 
when they faced Butler, the upstart team that eventually lost 
to Connecticut for the NCAA National Championship. 

Down by 12 at the break, UE took the lead midway 
through the second half, lost it in the final 10 seconds and 
came back in overtime to defeat the Bulldogs 71-68 at Hinkle 
Fieldhouse. BU had not lost at home in two years. 

“Butler was a great accomplishment,” guard Colt Ryan 
said. “It really showed that we could win. We just had to be 
playing the right basketball at the right time.” 

The Aces had a chance to take the lead over Air Force 
in the final seconds of the MVC/Mountain West Conference 
Challenge Series, but UE missed a baseline shot at the end 
the game. Then North Carolina came to town. In front of a 
sold-out Roberts Stadium, the talented Tar Heels were simply 
too much for the Aces as they walked away with a 76-49 win. 

Despite the loss, players appreciated the hype the game 
brought to Evansville. 

“It was exciting to see the stadium that full,” center Clint 
Hopf said. “It was one of those games I would not forget.” 

The final three games before MVC play began were wins 
for the Aces. They beat Maryland-Eastern Shore 90-56, Mid- 


dle Tennessee 81-79 and Norfolk State 87-69. But UE was 
outplayed from the start in their MVC opener with Wichita 
State, suffering a 34-point loss. 

After a 64-59 win over Indiana State, the Aces lost three — 
to Northern Iowa, Missouri State and Creighton — before se- 
curing wins over Drake and Illinois State. 

Leading by seven points at the half, Southern Illinois held 
off UE’s rally in the second half to win 67-55. But the next 
four games belonged to UE as they downed Bradley, Indiana 
State, Southern Illinois and Missouri State. 

Ending UE’s four-game run, Creighton beat the Aces 75- 
69. The men then returned home, where they beat Northern 
Iowa. But the win was followed by four losses — to Bradley, 
Wichita State, nonconference foe Murray State and Drake. 

In UE’s final regular season game — and their last at Rob- 
erts, where they had played for 55 years — more than 10,500 
fans and nearly 100 former players packed the stadium to 
watch the men play Illinois State. 

The Redbirds held off UE in the first half, but the Aces 
came back after the break to win, 73-67. Players’ feelings 
about the final game at Roberts were bittersweet. 

“Roberts was a place of history and it felt like home — our 
blood, sweat and tears were on that court,” van Tongeren 
said. “A new stadium was going to be good for the program, 
but I loved Roberts.” 

UE ended its MVC season with their best record since the 
2000-01 season. But Indiana State sent the sixseeded Aces 
home when they sunk a 15-footer with less than a second re- 
maining to beat UE 52-50. 

While the men were bumped out of the MVC Tournament, 
they had better luck in the College Basketball Invitational, 
where they got their first postseason win in 22 years. This 
time they beat Hofstra 77-70, but lost to Boise State 75-69 in 
the second game. 

“We achieved a lot this year, and we took a great step for- 
ward,” van Tongeren said. “We could have done more, yes, 
but it was all about the steps.” 

Postseason awards went to Ryan, who was named to the 
all-MVC second team and the National Association of Basket- 
ball Coaches all-District 16 second team, and van Tongeren, 
who was named to the MVC scholar-athlete second team. 


past Ilinois State 


No pain, no gain, It's a tough reach and an excruciatingly long jump to the net for guard 
Kavon Lacey, who struggles to sink the ball as he goes up against University of North 
_ Carolina forward Tyler Zeller, [Sunny Johnson] 
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Fighting for practice space and 
finding loopholes in rules, these.often 
unrecognized athletes are fierce. 


In a tight formation, senior Rachelle Altstadt, junior Shana Vinyard and sophomore Abigail Ebenkamp keep the 
cheers going and the audience's spirits alive during a time-out on the floor. [Sunny Johnson] 


on campus. Before one game, the dance team — 


_did. Even through the time crunches and prac: : 


- unfamiliar form of athleticism. — 


 nior Cord Morales said. “I used se muscles in — : 
- ways that I never had to before.” 


Jenna McCord 


Roberts Stadium was never complete 

without the enthusiasm and choreography of the 
cheer and dance teams. But neither the Aces nor 
the audience really understood the effort those : 
purple-clad men and women put forth before | 


taking their places on the sidelines. 


The dance team had the talent to wow the 
crowd, and they knew hours of intense practice — 
were key to guaranteeing the audience’s amaze- 


ment. Getting the rest of the world to understand 


was the real challenge — with their practice 
space often overtaken by fitness classes and i in- 
tramurals, the dance team had to consider ex- A | 
treme measures in order to perfect their moves, 
“One time we almost had to practice inthe — 
basement of [Lambda Chi Lo x freshman: 


. ‘Taryn O’Laughlin said. 


The struggle for recognition didn’t occur just 


was doing some last-minute revisions when 
maintenance workers interrupted their practice. 
_ “The maintenance guy came out with his — 
wet mop and started mopping in between us,” _ 
O'Laughlin said. “People were falling.” 
Being pushed to the sidelines — literally — 
didn’t stop the team from enjoying what they — 


tice fiascos, their love of dance kept up their 
spirits and work ethic. 
For some members of the cheer ean the : 


sidelines were a way of life. Others were former 


high school athletes, convinced to give cheer a 1 
shot. After some skepticism, they had tried out | 
on a whim and fallen in love with a Previous 


“It was a whole new kind of discipline,” ju- — 


__ Those who were new to the world of spirit 
a stunts also found that learning the tenguaa 
of cheer was half the challenge. Accomplishing 
those crazy lifts and flips may have been impos- 
sible without ways to communicate about them. | 
But once they learned the lingo, team members 
were ready for game time. 

The cheer team had an abundance ot tal 4 
ent, and they soon found themselves performing 
once-difficult stunts with ease. In fact, they had 
so much skill, the only boundaries they faced — 
were the rigorous rules and regulations, — 

With more talent than they were legally al- — 
lowed to express, the team couldn't help but 
feel discouraged. But they soon realized all they 
needed was a little more creativity. Hoisting ¥ 
teammates above their heads or launching them 
into the air, the cheer team learned that, with an 
extra supporting hand or two, their rebellious 
tricks became perfectly legal. 

Both teams found that achieving greatness : 
wasn't easy. But it was in those situations — 
when they willingly put forth so much extra ef 
fort — that they truly shined. + | 
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I will not only remem- — 

ber the many practices a 
patience in order to and games but also the é 
make our performances dinners, traveling and. <. 
the best they could be. late nights, Being on the - 
_ We got to Roberts Sta- _ cheer team allowed me — 
dium two hours before to continue doing what I 
game time to practice; loved while developing 


_ Asamember of the 

_ dance team, I loved be- 
- ing an active part ofthe 7 
college basketball atmo- © 

sphere. Seeing allthe 
| team’s hard work pay 

_ off with an outstanding 
performance that got 


It took punctuality, ded- 
ication, persistence and 


the fans excited was ex- that was the only time friendships and memo- ‘ 
- tremely rewarding. we got to work on block ries I will never forget. — 
—freshman Alyssa ing and got the feel of -_ ~ senior Kait LeGout 
Waninger | the dance on the court. | 


—freshman Taryn 
O'Laughlin 
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Haleigh Phillips 


Repeated losses take a huge toll on attitudes, 
making this season one not worth remembering. 


With only four wins the previous year, the Aces 
naturally wanted more this season. They adopted a new mot- 
to: “Do whatever it takes.” The hardest part of that motto? 
Making it happen. 

In the season’s only exhibition game, UE took on Oakland 
City and snagged a 79-54 win. To begin the regular season, 
the women faced Bowling Green, the defending Mid-Ameri- 
can Conference champion. The game started with a 16-0 run 
by the Aces, who had a leg-up until late in the second half 
when the Falcons took the lead at 51-50. But the one-point 
BGSU advantage didn’t affect UE, as they came back to seal 
the game 63-62. 

“How fast we got the ball up the court was one of our 
greatest strengths,” guard Katie Ellerson said. “[The BGSU 
game] really showed that. Nobody expected us to win the 
game, but we just played really well.” 

Against Murray State, a back-and-forth contest that was 
followed by a steady increase of points and strong free-throw 
shooting by the Aces in the last few minutes of the game, 
gave UE the 60-54 win. 

But poor shooting from the free-throw line plagued the 
Aces against Ball State. The women shot only 47.6 percent 
from the line, which contributed greatly to the 61-58 loss, 
UE’s first of the season. 

The team then traveled to Boulder, Colo., to compete in the 
Omni Hotels Classic. Pitted against the Big 12’s Colorado, the 
Aces lost by two. 

“Losing by only that much sucked,” Ellerson said, “but it 
was just the way the ball rolls.” 

In the second game of the classic, UE pulled out a 77- 

67 win over Eastern Washington. Forward Meagan Collins 
scored a career-high 23 points, and forward Samantha Heck 
was named to the all-tournament team. 

UE welcomed three teams to the Aces Classic, where the 
women beat Valparaiso 69-67 before falling to Central Michi- 
gan 96-83. Guard Stephanie Bamberger was named to the all- 
tournament team, scoring 32 points in the two games. 

Free-throw scoring and a need to succeed were their se- 
cret weapons as UE faced long-time rival Butler. The women 
shot 81.8 percent versus the Bulldogs’ 45.5 percent. Sinking 
nine of 11 shots from the line, the Aces took the game when 


guard Staci Gillum hit two to secure the win. 

“Butler beat us bad last year, and we knew that this year 
we were going to win,” guard Briyana Blair said. “I think we 
surprised a lot of people when we did.” 

Though the players held their ground, the next three 
games didn’t end in UE’s favor as the women fell to Tennes- 
see-Martin 63-60, Wisconsin-Green Bay 72-48 and St. Lou- 
is 55-53. 

UE opened conference play with a 74-66 win over Wich- 
ita State. Both teams mimicked almost every possession be- 
fore the Aces pulled away to grab the win. Bamberger scored 
17 points. 

In their game against Missouri State, UE failed to score in 
the first five minutes of play. Even after their first basket, the 
women couldn't find the net and lost 75-54. 

With the next three games at home, the Aces lost to 
Creighton 81-55 and to Drake 69-62 in overtime before se- 
curing a 79-45 win over Southern Illinois. 

But the Aces wouldn't see another win for seven games, as 
they lost to Northern Iowa 69-39, to Bradley 65-58, Indiana 
State 75-67, Illinois State 61-50, Drake 63-55 and Creighton 
60-50 before once again beating SIU 59-45. 

Following the win over the Salukis, the Aces continued 
their downward spiral, losing another six conference games. 
They never posed a threat, and lost to Bradley 66-59, North- 
ern Iowa 69-33, Illinois State 49-39, Indiana State 64-50, Mis- 
souri State 80-61 and Wichita State 65-50. 

“It was really hard to keep morale up,” Heck said. “Playing 
just wasn’t fun anymore, and it was hard to do something that 
wasn't fun.” 

Heading into the MVC Tournament and seeded ninth, the 
women tried to stay focused and felt ready to battle Bradley, 
the eighth seed. But remaining optimistic was impossible, 
and it showed in their play. They trailed the Braves the entire 
game, losing 64-47. 

“We had been working so hard without getting a win out 
of it,” Heck said. “It was frustrating. We were just lacking the 
passion to want to win.” 

The Aces finished the season 8-22, 3-15 in the MVC. One 
postseason award went to forward Chelsea Falkenstein, who 
earned scholar-athlete honorable mention. + 


lt was 


frustrating. 

We were just 
lacking the passion 

towanttowinjgy & 


Ariana Tanoos 


It really was a sweet season for the 
Aces, as the players fought their way to their 
highest MVC finish and a number of individual 
highlights throughout the year. 
As a team, UE finished 12-8, 4-3 in the MVC. 
r< — = So S The season started strong, with the women win- 
—— - omen as os Zs  —_ = S ning their first three home-court matches. And 
| v : Be pS they made a habit of winning at home, attribut- 
ing some of their success to the less-than-favor- 
able playing surface at Carson Center Courts. 
“We had a crack advantage,” joked senior 
Kate Chybowski, who continued her dominance 
this season by going 17-3 to end her collegiate 
career. “It helped especially when we knew 
where the cracks were. [It gave] a whole new 
meaning to home-field advantage.” 
n the first match against Morehead State, the 
oles t ams ogee oe the Aces aepred 


we oe g ae doubles point and ae a little | 


/ 


ernating hard joeses with big 
e ae came 1e through i in third- 


} 
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b t Wichita was a a pretty tough team,” junior 

Dora Kotsiou said. 

The 6-1 loss at home was the te team’s first and 

only home loss in regular-season play. On the 

Yr Dad, they continued to struggle a bit, losing to 

Jrake 5-2 and Northern Iowa 6-1. 

he women regained their confidence when 

they beat cross-town opponent USI 6-1 at home 

before defeating Bradley 6-0, by sweeping sin- 

_ gles play and winning two doubles matches. 
__ The regular-season closer against Illinois 
State was the team’s toughest match. The wom- 
en battled after losing the doubles point, but ju- 
nior Aleksandra Dzakula broke the 3-3 tie with 
her singles win. The 4-3 victory advanced the 
Aces to the MVC Tournament as the fourth seed. 
_ But UE couldn't get past the Salukis, losing 

4-3. Postseason honors went to Chybowski, who 

was named to the MVC all-select team for the 

third time. She finished her career as UE’s all- 

time leader with 107 singles wins and 188 total 

wins. She also received the Lois Patton Award, 

given to UE’s top female scholar-athlete. + 


With a little spring off the ground, junior Dora Kotsiou. uses her powerful swing to send the ball flying over xr the net 
and straight at her Bpponers [Sunny Johnson] 


168 


_ When preparing for a 

| match, my warm-up play- 
_ list was essential to get- 
_ ting me in the zone. Af 
ter the warm up, our 
coach gave us a pep 
talk to get us ready to go 
out and play. Then we 
gathered up and yelled 
“Aces!” as a team; that's 
when I knew it was time 
to perform. 


— freshman Kelsey Costales 


To prepare mentally, I 
listened to two or three 
of my favorite songs on 
my iPod for about an 
hour before each match. 


To prepare physically, I 
worked with our trainers 
to stretch and warm my 
muscles. 

junior Aleksandra Dzakula 
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Another rough season forces the Aces 
to remain positive as the losses mount. 


It's not even a close call for umpire Kevin Wallace. Catcher Kacey Rogers stretches high for the ball, but Northern Iowa third 
baseman Whitney Plein safely slides home. [Sunny Johnson] 


Looking for a sol 
) her sister, outfiel 


Kristin Benzinger 


Some seasons are rougher than others, and this 
was definitely a rough season for the Aces. Finishing 12-42, 
6-21 in the MVC, there just weren't many ways to put a pos- 
itive spin on these results. Team camaraderie might have 
been the best thing this group had going for it. 

“We all stuck together through our losses,” pitcher Tay- 
lor Perry said. “Our record wasn't very good, but we all 
tried to stay positive.” 

Staying positive was difficult when the wins weren't fall- 
ing their way. And there were other adjustments the team 
had to make. Rookies had to learn what it was like to play 
collegiate ball, while the veterans were expected to bring 
their A-game to each contest. 

“It was still an adjustment even though we had return- 
ers,” outfielder Jen Stahlhut said. “I knew the weakness was 
a lot of maturity issues. We had a really young team.” 

For the returners, changes to how they played the game 
started last season after a new coaching staff was hired. 
With these new mentors came different approaches to im- 
proving pitching and hitting, methods that had been suc- 
cessful with larger programs. For the newcomers, every- 
thing was different. 

“It was a really new experience, pitching in college,” 
Perry said. 

The Aces earned their first win of the season when they 
beat Southeastern Louisiana 10-3 at the South Alabama 
Tournament in February. But they didn’t get another win un- 
til March when they secured an 11-2 win over Alcorn State 
at the Texas Tech Tournament. They also beat the Braves 


16-3 before losing to Texas Tech in the tournament final. 


There were a few other wins during the rest of the sea- 
son, but the losses continued to mount. They split their 
home opener with Tennessee-Martin, split another game 
with Southeast Missouri State and didn’t win an MVC game 
until they faced Indiana State in April. They took two of 
three in the series with the Sycamores, winning the final 
game 14-4, a game that was called after the fifth inning. 

“We knew what it was like to be short-gamed,” Stahlhut 
said. “It was nice to do it to another school.” 

The Aces posted their only shutout of the season with a 
3-0 win over Southern Illinois, taking advantage of two Sa- 
luki throwing errors as Stahlhut got the runs started for the 
Aces, But that would be UE’s last MVC win until they faced 
Bradley in late April, beating the Braves 4-2. 

Although the Aces lost the other two games in the series 
to Bradley, one milestone was achieved. In game two of the 
series, Stahlhut hit her 49th career double. 

“Experience had a lot to do with it,” she said. “I tried to 
keep myself up personally. We had a rough season.” 

With only two games remaining in regular-season play, 
the Aces had failed to qualify for the MVC Tournament, fin- 
ishing ninth in the league, one spot ahead of Indiana State. 
With the season over, the Aces had been shutout 11 times, 
run-ruled 15 times and hadn't won a single series. 

The season’s bright spot was Stahlhut, who was named 
to the all-MVC second team for the second year. She was 
also named to the all-MVC scholar-athlete first team while 
first baseman Allison Aguilera received honorable mention. 

Stahlhut was also named to the CoSIDA Academic All- 
District team. + 


Golf was my life. The 
game consumed all 
four seasons of the 
year, allowing me to 


spend time with my 

" teammates and friends 
in good weather and 
bad. Golf was not a 
chore but a hobby that 
was and will be a part 
of my life forever. 


junior Alyssa Key 


recision is key for senior Maggie Wood, who makes sure her shot is lined up with 
the hole before sinking the putt. [Kandace Leehans] _ : 


Golf is a game of integ- 
rity that rewards while 
demanding hard work 
and commitment. I prid- 
ed myself on the way I 
played the game, but, 
as I grew up, I realized 
I was more proud of the 
respect and integrity I 
held for the game. 
junior Griffin Wood 


Golf is a complex sport 
that challenges you : 
not only physically but 
mentally. I loved play- 


ing golf because I felt 

‘it was a sport you could 
enjoy with your friends, 
family and co-workers 
for your entire life. - 


junior Lauren Ellerrnan 


“Our team 
chemistry | 
helped us a lot. 
‘We were all pulling 
for each other 
all the tiime. 99 


* 


A consistent swing is part of the game for junior Michael Sainz as 
he watches his ball sail down the fairway. [Sports Information] 


Golf was a challenging sport, one that required not 
only physical skill but nerves of steel. While the men’s golf 
team made top-half finishes look effortless on a number of oc- 


casions, using their relationship and experience to their advan- — 


tage, the women frequently struggled to stay out of the bottom 
spot. But while the teams’ seasons ended very MeL indi- 
viduals from both made advances. 

The men appeared to have it figured out, especially during 
their fall season. Their success on the course was the result of 
not only individual accomplishments but also team camarade- 


rie and support. 


“Our team chemistry helped us a lot,” ae Neal Millay 


said. “We were all pulling for each other all the time.” 


Two first-place team finishes during the fall season — at the 
Butler Invitational and the Dayton Flyer Invitational — left the 
men feeling confident heading into the spring, especially ju- 
nior Michael Sainz. He finished first in the field of 66 at the But- 


_ ler meet and tied for fifth with freshman Parker Hensley at the 


85-player UD tournament. 

And while there were no top finishes during the spring sea- 
son, the team did place in the top half in five of their six meets. 
One of the highlights was a third-place finish at the Hoosier In- 
vitational, where junior Griffin Wood tied for fourth and Sainz 
tied for ninth in the 45-player field. 

“At Butler in the fall, we dominated both team and individ- 
ual,” Sainz said. “And at IU in the spring, [when they were] 
ranked 30th in the nation, we hada strong finish. Their win 
wasn't as far off as the score showed.” 

Following strong fall and spring seasons, the team compet- 
ed at the MVC Tournament where, going into the final round, 
all five UE golfers were in the top 20. While a less-than-desir- 
able final round ended with the Aces placing sixth to end their 
season, Wood tied for ninth in the 45-man field. 

Several men had a chance to lead the Aces during the sea- 
son, but no one golfer truly dominated. Of the team’s 12 mem- 
bers, more than half placed in the top three for the team in at 
least one meet. 

While Sainz finished first for the Aces in all four fall meets 


_ ond-best women’ s average i in 


for UE twice. ee 
“We had a sca a 

could lead on a given day.” oe 

Though the women's team a 3 


2 counterparts, several made adv nc 


ville invitational. a they also es 
the Birmingham $ Southern Invitationa 


lath a the eG Birmingh 


ers still recognized that hardst 
were just opportunities for gro tk only a single s senior on 
each team, the women looked to next year asa chance to grow - 
and improve even more, while the men ‘were hoping to continue 
their good work. Se 
“(The men’s team] was the only team in our conference por aS 
losing any key players,” Sainz said. “We ehonet to make next a - : 
year the best yet.” oS : 
Postseason honors went to Maggie Wood, who was named — 
ne the second year to the MVC scholar -atilete team. * . 


[ BASEBALL ] 
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While the men did have some great wins and a lot of 
games that ended in close losses, they ultimately fell short of their 
goal and finished the season 28-25, 7-13 in the MVC. 

After opening their season with a tough series loss to Memphis, 
the Aces traveled to Arkansas to face off against Arkansas State, 
where they lost the first game but came back to win the next two. 


They followed their wins over Arkansas with a 16-3 victory over Ten- 


nessee-Martin. 

Rain cut short the three-day-long Diamond Classic, hosted by UE. 
Three of the five games were cancelled due to the inclement weath- 
er — the first in a series of rain-related cancellations and delays for 
the men this year. 

“The rain definitely didn’t help our baseball season,” outfield- 
er Greg Wallace said. “We had a lot of games cancelled that we 
couldn't make up, and we had a lot of practices indoors because we 
couldn't get on the field.” 

Of the two games that remained in the classic, the Aces lost the 
first to Eastern Illinois but came back to take the second against the 
Panthers. 

The Aces then went on to take wins over Jacksonville, UT-Martin 
and USI, while also earning two wins and a loss against both South 
Florida and Michigan State, a loss and a win against Indiana Univer- 
sity and an extremely close 6-5 loss to St. Louis. 

In their longest winning streak of the season, the men took five 
wins in a row, claiming a series sweep against IPF W, smoking Aus- 
tin Peay 24-3 and earning a close 5-3 decision over Southern IIli- 
nois-Edwardsville. 

After their five consecutive wins, it was time for the men to open 
conference play with a series against Southern Illinois. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Salukis swept the series — 5-1, 8-4 and 6-3. 

“Our biggest weakness was losing our Friday and Saturday start- 
ers [against Southern Illinois],” outfielder Nate Smith said. “But being 
able to recover from losing in the opening series of the season [was 
a definite strength].” 

And the men seemed to recover, immediately taking a 6-4 win 
over St. Louis, followed by a close 12-11 victory over Wichita State. 

“Our best win was at Wichita State in the Friday night game,” 
Wallace said. “Although the weather was not very good, we went out 


Players step up to make things 
Napper t in 1 this od eet season. 


centrates on throwing a strike over the plate. [Kayla Parshall] 


and played hard and earned a good win against a tough team.” 
Unfortunately, UE followed up its first win in the series against 
the Shockers with two losses, one that ended after eightinnings. 
“We could have played better in the Wichita games,” pitcher Josh 
Biggs said. “I would like to go back and have a little more motiva- : 
tion, step it up a little.” 
The men followed these hard losses with a win over Murray State, 


a split doubleheader and another win against Bradley, two wins over — oo 


Missouri State — thanks to strong pitching in the first game and a 
close save by pitcher Jake Naumann in the top of the ninth during 
the second — as well as an 8-1 victory over Oakland City. 

Then came a series against Indiana State, where the men lost two 
and took an extremely close 13th-inning victory. » 

The Aces won another over Austin Peay before facing a series 
against Creighton, where they took two losses in the doublehead- 
er, one of which went in to 12 innings, only to claim a 10-1 victory on 
the second day. 

But this win would be the last of the regular season for the men, 
who went on to take a loss against Southern Illinois-Edwardsville be- 
fore losing the series against Illinois State. 

Going in to the MVC Tournament, the men hoped their losing | 
streak was at an end. But that wasn’t to be, as the Aces took heart- 
wrenchingly close losses against Wichita and Illinois State, making 
the final game an 11-inning heartbreaker where the Aces lost 4-3. 

Despite the results of the season, the men were always positive 
about one thing — their teammates. 

“Our team’s greatest strength this year was the fact that we 
worked so well together,” Wallace said. “We had guys playing in po- 
sitions they weren't used to, and they stepped up whenever they 
were asked.” 

Postseason honors went to third baseman Cody Fick, who 
earned first-team all-MVC honors. He also received a number of oth- 
er awards and was selected by the Philadelphia Phillies in the 23rd 
round of Major League Baseball's first-year player draft. 

Second baseman Trentt Copeland was named second team all- 
MVC, while Wallace and leftfielder Jared Baehl earned honorable 
mention. Baehl and Copeland were also named to the MVC scholar- 
athlete first team. 


With a solid stance and a look of determination, pitcher Peter Spear con- : 


Dust prepares to fly as third baseman Cody Fick makes his way around the base, and all Southern Illinois third basemen Blake Pinnon 
can do is wait patiently and watch the action as it unfolds on the field. [Kayla Parshall] 


My best memory from 
the season would have 
to be all the time I spent 
hanging out with the 
team. They were a great 
group of men to be 
around every day. From 
games to practices to 
the long bus rides, it 
was all a lot of fun. 


pitcher James Kohler 


During our spring trip 
to Florida, we won three 
out of four games. I got 
to witness pitcher Cody 
Fick’s amazing perfor- 


mance against Jack 


sonville, and | hada 
good series at the plate 
against South Florida, 
helping the team win 
two out of three games. 
We also got to see Roy 
Halladay [of the Phila- 
delphia Phillies] and 
C.C. Sabathia [of the 
Baltimore Orioles] pitch 
against each other ina 


spring training game. 


leftfielder Jared Baehl 


Baseball can be an extremely gritty sport. Only dirt separates second baseman Trentt Copeland from the base as he slides 


safely just seconds before Michigan State third baseman Andrew Carpenter catches the ball. [Samantha Cook] 


AS FAR AS UNDERCLASS STUDENTS were concerned, mak. 
ing it to class at all was an accomplishment. They were too 
busy doing more important things, like participating in philan- 
thropies or partying with friends. That didn’t mean they never 
got down to business. In fact, they spent a lot of their time 
facing up to the realities of college life. Freshmen learned to 
ask questions and not to be afraid of making mistakes. Sopho- 
mores looked forward to studying abroad, expanding their cul- 
tural horizons while pushing their learning limits. And juniors 
— well, they were living it up before having to face the loom- 
ing reality of senior year. These students were facing a future 
of Monday through Friday classes and fun-filled weekends 
with the knowledge that, in many ways, they were the life and 


breath on campus — and they were loving every minute of it. 


Underclass students had 


it made. After a semester or two, 
they'd learned the ins and outs of 
college, like how to balance aca- 
demics and a social life or how 
much clothing they could fit into 
a load of laundry. They'd joined 
organizations, eventually tak- 
ing leadership positions in some 
while letting others fall by the 
wayside as their schedules filled. 
They were growing up, growing 
into their skins and discovering 
who they wanted to be. Whether 
they were interested in helping 
new students adapt to college, 
putting together artistic produc- 
tions or designing gravity-defying 
architecture, UE provided the 
stuff that helped underclass stu- 
dents develop those passions. 
And while freshmen were just 
dipping their toes into these vast 
pools of knowledge, sophomores 
and juniors were taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity UE 
threw their way. All things oe ae 
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Sunset Concert promises to be a night filled with laughter, excitement and glow-in-the-dark accessories. Freshmen 


Anna Maurer-Batjer and Morgan Pruitt enjoy the moment as the concert gets underway. [Samantha Cook] 
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Amid the outstretched arms of screaming students, junior Michael Crowe and freshman Austi 


Zaid Abdulmajeed Paul Acchiardo Molly Adams a Mona AlAmeer 


junior freshman Sone : Intensive English — : freshman 


Muslim AlMuslim Justin Amburgey Jenna Anderson 


non-graduating senior freshman : _ sophomore 


Elaine Arthur Asha Baker Kate Bosomworth 
non-graduating senior junior sophomore 


Chalk is a great way to test creativity. Freshman Emily Botirg de : dns 
ia 
spends some quality time with her “little buddy,” drawing pic- : ee off they moves, sos ores Tobiloba Alofe and Becky Kennedy smile as they dance tow 


nn rags during College Mentors for 1 Kids..pivathan Edmiston} miirican music dulug the International Banquet & Variety Show. [Kayla Parshall] 


During a RSA event, sophomore Elizabeth McConnell tries to 
lighten the mood by modeling a pair of the drunk-driving simula- 
tion goggles. [Kandace Leehans] 


Mark Boxell Blaire Brinkman Andrea Cadavid Stephen Carnes Rebekah Carriere 


freshman sophomore freshman sophomore freshman 


Kathryn Cesarz Fatima Chan Andy Chinn Jenelle Clausen Katie Clifford Alaina Clingaman — 


junior Junior sophomore sophomore freshman Junior 


iy Cohen Thitney Cohen __Samantha Cook AD assie Cox 
Sophomore } oe freshman junia ee sophomore 


Brooke Crail Nicole Davenport Katie Demuth Tyler Dobbs 


freshman junior sophomore - freshman 


Abigail Ebenkamp _ Sara Egel _ Efoise Eigbobo Ibhade Eigbobo Emily Elkind —__—CXKaaitlin Emmert 


sophomore freshman freshman junior sophomore _ freshman 


Kyle English Sean Esson Fernando Fernandez Jennifer Finch Jake Fisher . Katie Flinn 
sophomore freshman freshman sophomore non-graduating senior sophomore 


Ec ue | a! a 
Nicolette Fonseca Meghan Forrester Lizeth Garza Jason Gelarden Sara Gerlach Cody Goeppner 
freshman freshman freshman junior freshman freshman 


Brady Hal Mollie Hamilton 


sopho 20) Sophomore 


After goofing around with a friend’s many hats all afternoon, fresh- 
men Josh Broze and Amy Gordon don similar styles as they prepare 
to go to dinner. [Amy Rabenberg] 


Photo booths are always fun — unless you're worrying about two cameras. Freshmen 
Emily Consalvi and Christie Hubbard prepare for the next shot as a yearbook photog- 
rapher catches them off guard. [Sunny Johnson] 


Studying is almost enjoyable for senior Jon Harvey as he takes advantage of a nice day \ 
to read and listen to music near the School of Business Administration. [Amy Rabenberg] 


scoyers the amusing creativil 
Ident With her journal ent 


Scott Hamilton Rachel Hansen Melissa Hardy —_—Khristian Hart _ ‘Jessica Haswell — a: 
sophomore junior freshman = freshman Se : eee eae freshman 


Margie Heideman an Hedencet a Amity Hendernoe Anna Henning a : Laura Holsapple - 


Sophomore sophomore freshman sophomore — : junior 


Ap wersiry 


Mary Hoskins Melana Hott Jessica Hoyer Sarah Jaacks Kelby Jenkins _ Grant Jones 
freshman junior junior freshman freshman freshman 


OG 


Even though their team missed the buzzer, freshmen RaChel Wichman, Jon 
—o>son ee ae ines enjoy the gues answer t their competitors 


3 tl e Internet. Sophomore Jeffrey Buente and junior Kevin 
O'Reilly surf the web out on the Ridgway Terr 
Ki 2 argest Cornhole Tournament.” [Jessica Crihfield] 


Kris Jones Jared Kahle Amy Kahlenbeck When hese Bailey ee ee her summer ie is on Campus, 
non-graduating senior sophomore sophomore she can't wait to share the news with friends freshman Liz Hoppensteadt 
and senior Susan McKinley during Musical Madness. [Sunny Johnson] 


Kerri Kappler Rachel Kelly Chelsea Kennedy Kristen Keown Carissa Kepner Rachel Kindness 
non-graduating senior freshman freshman sophomore freshman sophomore 
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Caitlin Kline Shelby Knierem Brian Knowles Zuzana Kocsis 
freshman freshman junior Junior sophomore 


Rebecca Kish 


Audrey Lancaster Cody Land Whitney Lantz — 


freshman junior so sophomore 


Monica Lugo ~ 
freshman ie 


Bethany Leist Lisa Letterman Kayla Listenberger Sean Lovellette 
Jalon se freshman a sophomore - : 


_ freshman ; 


Os 


ie _ freshman freshman 


Kate McKnight = Rachelle Medrano Stephanie Mendoza Lindsey Meyer Deanna Miller 


: freshman : sophomore sophomore 
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Spreading out on the Ridgway Lawn, juniors Sonya Farrar and Abigail Di Giorgi 
do homework while enjoying the pleasant weather. [Jessica Crihfield] 


a The first signs of spring lure freshman Joel Nash outdoors, and the sunny 
skies and growing warmth induce him right into a nap amid the chaos creat- 


ed around him on the Ridgway Terrace. [Nathan Edmiston] 
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Getting old is no easy task. Freshman Jonathan Hall feels the pains 
of aging as his Sigma Phi Epsilon brother, sophomore Rory Moran, 
pulls the grey hairs from his head. [Kandace Leehans] 


It’s not difficult for junior Brian Knowles to remain calm and perfectly still while he 
volunteers his arm, and some blood, for a good cause. Many other students join 
Knowles in donating at Kappa Chi’s blood drive. [Chris Keith] 
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sophomore junior freshman junior cS ‘freshman A ieee 


Klara Nichter Peter Nikolai Sarah O’Brien Kyle O'Connor ——_Ajanwachuku Okike : 


Logan O'Neal Vanessa Parker _—_-Kattie Pejka Poul Phelps Shelby Phelps - 


freshman freshman sophomore sophomore freshman 
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Alayna Pierce Plummer Viathew Prest 


sopliomore n ~~ Junior 
/ 


AshleyRich —Chhristopher Rippl 


sophomore : 


_ steals the ball and flees from unsuspecting freshman Brittany Griffin, who is teaching her the finer points 
of how to play lacrosse. [Amy Rabenberg] 


After freshman Eric Stoessel learns that people often eé the 
re clam — shell and all — dissecting the little mollusk i 


st thing on his mind yla a 


esha Shelton 


Tani 
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Taking a break from dancing, freshman Mary Hoskins and 1er boy nd, Logan Angl 
watch friends who remain on the floor during RSA’s “Winter Wh any Jo 2 


It's time to change Facebook photos for sophomores Hilary Fish- 
er and Scott Hamilton. The duo pose together during Zeta Tau 
Alpha’s “Big Man on Campus.” [Sunny Johnson] 


Alex Sizemore Caitlin Smith Hanne Smith 
freshman _- sophomore sophomore 


Amanda Squire Nathan Stamps Leander Steffy Cody Stein Miranda Stinson 


sophomore freshman freshman sophomore sophomore 


Seer tk 


Cara’ Streu, 
freshman a>. 


Shannon Swearingen Ariana Tanoos 


sophomore _.. freshman 
3 Pt » 


perm. David Stockton Logan Stonew""""" 


——-Funior 


Lips pursed in concentration, junior Erica Marburger looks through the lens 
of her microscope to study a slide of an Ascaris worm during Biology 108, 
“General Zoology.” [Kayla Parshall] 


Amber Thomas Lauren Thomas Melissa Thompson 
sophomore sophomore sophomore : 


a 


Alyssa Thorp Alexandra Tolleson Amanda Topper Hilda Torres Karolina Toth _ Micheal Trzos 


freshman sophomore junior sophomore freshman sophomore 


» Chelsea VanRosendale Landon Vos 
© sophomore freshman 


Megan Tucker Obinna Uyanna 
% Sophomore freshman 


Heather Vozzola Alexandra Wade = Sam Wathen 
sophomore freshman freshman 


Lauren Welch “Megan W rer - Alana Whieldon 


junior Sone : 2 sophomore 


Bg 


ment and pride frofn j h Crainer is Phi ma srothers 
aj nto of their 


‘Matt Williams _ Ashley Williamson 


SODNOMOTE sophomore 


Jourdan Wilson Jone od Becca Yancey ____ Allison Young Jennifer Zuckerman 
‘Sophomore tres ee freshman sophomore freshman 


Studying on the Ridgway Lawn quickly turns into a game of foot: 
ball for freshman Becca Huebel as she looks up just in time to 
catch the ball flying at her head. [Samantha Cook] 


Who doesn't love dancing the night away to old and new hits? Sophomores Brady Hall, Elizabeth Mc- 
Connell and Cody Stein and junior Kyle O’Connor shake it to the beat at RSA’s “Winter Whispers,” 
proving all you need to have a good time are the right tunes. [Kandace Leehans] 


FOR AS LONG AS THEY COULD REMEMBER, seniors had been 
looking forward to that illusive day called commencement. 
They'd done their time, writing paper after exhausting paper 
and taking more exams than they cared to consider. Their 
heads were filled with all sorts of knowledge, from American 
history to how much laundry detergent to use per load. College 
had pushed seniors to grow up, and now they were ready to 
step outside the UE mile and move on to the next stage in their 
lives. Yet, they were nervous about embarking on this adven- 
ture into the unknown. UE had been home for the past four — 
or more — years, and friends had become a second family in 
many ways. Where would they go from here? Maybe because 
of these worries, seniors worked to make every last day at UE 


count. They were living it up — while they still had time. 


| [LEAVIN IT] _ 


Four years at UE had 
changed seniors drastically. 
Some of these alterations were 
more noticeable than others, from 
different hair colors to new styles, 
while others were less evident, 
like the subtle confidence some 
students adopted over the course 
. of their time on campus. | 
College had been a learning 
experience, but not just in the aca- 
demic sense. Yes, seniors would 
leave UE with a basic understand- 
ing of another language and some 
knowledge of history, science and 
math. But something more impor- 
tant had occurred during those 
_ four years. 
Whether it was acting, excavat- 
: ing or securing business deals, 
college had helped those who 
| Became seniors discover their 
passions — or further cultivate 
the ones they’d known about for 
So long. It hadn't always been an 
easy journey, but the potholes 
and missteps had been worth it in 
the end. Seniors knew what they 


wanted — and nothing was going 


to stand in their way. + 


E expect from a course, as senior Kandace Leehans learns as she fills the role of 
tattoo artist EF inking the base of a rat's tail in order to tell it apart from the others. [Samantha Cook] 
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_ Kyle A. Affoon Mustafa AlNemer ‘Julie Ann Arbiter Jesse Atkinson 
Trinidad and Tobago Dammam, Saudi Arabia Houston, Texas Rochester, Ind. 
Health Services Electrical Engineering Theatre Stage Secondary Education 
Administration (M.S.) Management Social Studies 
“You will never walk alone.” “Thanks to my wonderful 
—Liverpool Football Club and supportive family, 


without whom 
I would not be here.” 


Seung Han Baik Jared S. Baker Andrew Balczo Daniel V. Baxter Carolyn Belcher 


Seoul, South Korea Loogootee, Ind. Evansville, Ind. Converse, Texas New Albany, Ind. 
Finance & Marketing Electrical Engineering Business Management & Theatre Design & Elementary Education 
“Even if I went back to Marketing Technology ‘I have been so blessed 

my senior year of high : “Live, laugh and love.” by family and friends. 
school, my decision would : Thanks Mom, Steven, Simon 
be the same: UE and : and Beau. I love y'all.” 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon.” 


Clare Benson Kristin Benzinger Rebecca J. Bernard Jace E. Bittner Kaitlin Bonifant 


Brookport, Ill. Barnegat, N_J. Dayton, Ohio | Chandler, Ind. Peru, Ind. 
Athletic Training Creative Writing Global Business & Electrical Engineering Creative Writing 
‘All things work together “Nobody has ever Marketing “Thank you to Mom and Dad “The day that I stop believing 
for good for those who love - measured, not even poets, “Curiosity is insubordination for your support and God I can change the world is the 
God, who have been called how much the-human in its purest form.” for this opportunity.” day I stop being able to.” 
according to His purpose." heart can hold." —Vladimir Nabokov —Maria Gahan, '10 
_ —Romans 8:28 —Zelda Fitzgerald “To my parents, my family 
"Thanks to my family and everyone who helped me 
I love you. survive these last four years!" 
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Cougar attacks, dangerous peppers and 
playing the drums — most leaders were not known for 
their crazy shenanigans and musical talent. But Stephen ” oe 
Mills proved being in charge didn't mean he couldn’ A 
have fun along the way. As chief executive, he kept 
members on track during Student Congress*meéetings. 
Though his fiancee, USI senior Elizabeth Feigel, wasn't oy. 
present to see him in action, she knew how much dedi¢a- 
tion and effort Mills put into his role. f 

“He was really driven,” she said. “When he put his 
mind to something, he made it happen.” 

But his involvement on campus didn’t'end there. 

Along with Congress, this economics major. Participated 
in the Economics Club and National Society of Colle | ' 
giate Scholars. And during his freshmen year, he formed 
a drumline that went from performing at volleyball and » 
basketball games to volunteering at events. 

“I noticed there wasn't anything like [the drumline}~ 
at UE, and I figured it would be a good way to meet peo- 
ple,“ he said. “I wanted to create something that wo d go 
beyond what had been done in the past." 

Although Mills held positions that required) him to be — 
responsible, the outgoing Evansville native hada Be os 
sense of humor. Between dressing in costume for neigh- .~ J 
borhood walks with friends and concocting stories to di 
explain any injuries, he could be anything but serious. 

“He broke his nose before [high school] graduation,” 
Feigel said. “He jokingly spread a rumor that he was’ at, 
tacked by a cougar.” 

Mills also had a wide variety of hobbies that 1 eee 
cased his one-of-a-kind personality. From mastering the 
Rubik’s Cube to learning to play instruments, he loved 
trying new things. He could even add a little spice tothe — 
most harmless of hobbies, like growing peppers. & 

“I was interested in how something so small could * 
have such a huge effect,” Mills said. “I sent one ofmy 
friends to the emergency room with one of my peppers.” 

Though he was unlikely to burn friends again, Mills 
was prepared to set his future on fire. After earfiing‘his 
degree, getting married and attending graduate school, 
he planned to use his skills in a varietyof ways. — . aS ; 

“He was going to do well for himself,” Senior Jesse 
Atkinson said. “Whether he was running a company or 
working for the government, he was going to be very . j 
successful.” a 

But no matter where Mills’ poture took him he didn’t’ 
want to focus on just one area. : 

“I wanted to keep my options open and set myself up 
to have the best opportunities I could,” he said. 

And with his involvement, go-getter attitude and. ad- 
venturesome spirit, Mills was sure toogo far. 

— Melissa Nelson 
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_. Amber Brandenburg 
_ North Vernon, Ind. 


‘Music Therapy 
“First things first, but not 
necessarily in that order.” 
—Doctor Who 
“Life is not logical. 
You must take it for what 
it is and persevere.” 


Ryan B. Buxton 
Boonville, Ind. 
Mechanical Engineering 


Kasey Bunner 
Chrisney, Ind. 


Creative Writing 
“Does not everything 
serve to prove more and 
more the beauty of truth 
and sincerity in all our 
dealings with each other?” 
—Jane Austen 


Se 


Evansville, Ind. 


Electrical Engineering 


’ David M. Byrley 


William M. Cannon 
Evansville, Ind. 
Mechanical Engineering 


Devin Chambers 

Westerville, Ohio 
‘Advertising, 

Public Relations & 


Multimedia Production 
“Experience is merely the 
name men gave to their 
mistakes.” —Oscar Wilde 


Eliot Colin Tyler J. Condrey 
Louisville, Ky. Robinson, Ill. 
Psychology Health Services 


Administration (M.S.) 
“Success Is the result of 
perfection, hard work, 

learning from failure, 
loyalty and persistence.’ 


! 


Lindsay Cornett 
Greenwood, Ind. 
Professional Chemistry 
“I. can do everything through 
him who gives me strength." 
—Philippians 4:13 


Hope Cruz 
Lexington, Ky. 
Accounting 
“The people I have known 
and the experiences I 
have had at UE have been 
Inspirations, and this place 
will always be with me.” 


Brianne Denning 
Saint Meinrad, Ind. 


Nursing 
‘It is not how much we do, 
but how much love we put 
into what we do.” 
—Mother Teresa 
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Andrew Dial 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Biblical Studies & 
Civil Engineering 
“We fix our eyes on what 
is unseen. For what is seen 
is temporary, but what is 


unseen Is eternal.” 
—2 Corinthians 4:18 


—Colin Powell 
“Thank you for everything, 
Mom and Dad!" 


Jaclyn M. Dippel Christopher Doran 
‘Evansville, Ind.’ North Vernon, Ind. 
Nursing Music 


“Thank you, UE!" “Learning music by reading 
about it is like making love 
by mail." —Luciano Pavarotti 


"Bow ties are cool!” 


Elaine J. Durchholz 
Evansville, Ind. 


Professional Biology 
“If you didn’t give anybody 
money anymore, you'll see 
the real artist and you'll see 
the real scientist and they'll 

probably be one person." 
—Theo Jansen 


she performed for UE Theatre. As a' 
mate, she was simply one-of-a-kind. 
“The girl was nuts,” senior Becca Elis sai 
was just silly and ridiculous and so much (7 
Known for her sense of humor, she ke 


tions that so often prevented people from col 
“She just had this quality where she was so 
able with herself,” Stewart said. “She didn't hat 
sor, but she was still aware of people’s feeling 
Busbee knew how to relate to people, and, w 


Embracing the humanity of others led Busb 
cept even her own accident-prone disposition. © 
“She was a major putz, which you wouldn't know ju 


ona crack in the sidewalk, which she di 
senior Dillon Heape said. 
But a little clumsiness didn’t slow her BOW 


vitality that eet her going. 
“She had a lot of energy: but I didn't ane it) 


Te trie aay 


And apolving to aeane programs certainly re 
Sparen After auditioning for Yale BERG: of Drama and : 


outlets. = her spare time, she exp Yerimented 
ing, played the ukulele — which she Wau 
and sang with Ladies in Pink. 

“She was a phenomenal See ‘ Euliss : pala: “She h 
a really interesting, folksy voice.” ; 

While Busbee seemed too goed to be true, she ra 
was everything she appeared 

“She was one of the mos 
Euliss said. “But there was a 10 
strength I didn’t think most | eop 
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Carly E. Ebertz _ Theresa Elstone Kasey Esser Kelly Finnegan 
Evansville, Ind. Golden, Colo. Ballwin, Mo. Barrington, N_J. 
International Studies & Art Secondary Education Exercise Science Health Services 
Political Science & Physical Education “Thank you, UE, for the life- Administration 

“T would like to thank Mom, & Health transforming experience “The future belongs to 


you have given me, 
I won't forget you.” 


those who believe in-the 
beauty of their dreams.” 
—Eleanor Roosevelt 
“Thanks to my family 
and sisters. Pineapple.” 


Dad, Tim, Nick, Marcia, 
Wade and Michael for their 
unending love and support.” 


“To the world you 
may be one person, 
but to one person you 
may be the world.” 
—Heather Darling-Cortes 


Katherine Finnerty Amber Furlough Amy Gallagher Stephanie Gosser Daniel F. Guest 
Downers Grove, Ill. _ Charlotte, Tenn. Neligh, Neb. Dayton, Ohio Weissenburg, Germany 
Exercise Science. Archaeology Exercise Science Elementary Education Civil Engineering 
“Life is what happens “Who so neglects learning in ‘I've failed over and over and “Have faith in yourself and in “Thanks to my family for 
to you when you're busy his youth loses the past and over again in my life, and the future.” all the love and support 
making other plans.” is dead for the future.” that is why I succeed.” —Ted Kennedy throughout this journey! 
—John Lennon _ —Euripides —Michael Jordan “To my family: Thanks for all I miss you Oma and Opa 


your love and support!” —ich hab’s geschafft!” 


Dillon Heape Sue E. Scheller Allyson Hoch Justin Hodge Nick Holder 
DuQuoin, Ill. Helfert ‘Greenwood, Ind. Cerro Gordo, Ill. Newburgh, Ind. 
Theatre Performance Evansville, Ind. Pre-Art Therapy Mechanical Engineering Literature 


“When we are what we 
are called to be, we will 
set the world ablaze." 
—Saint Catherine of Sienna 


“The most exciting things 
possible... require a little 
more courage than 
we currently have. A deep 
breath and a leap.” 
—John Patrick Shanley 


Mechanical Engineering 
‘It's never too late to 
persevere and capture your 
dream. A huge thank you 
goes to my family 
for all their support." 


20-4 ee 


“Pieter was a goofy person and he had a @1 ae 
ality,” sophomore Troy Taylor said. 


Mac labs. ” 
“I had always been good at drawing, so I to 
graphic design class,” he said. “I asked, ‘Do 11 I 
for this?’ and my professor said, ‘No’ — so I mad 
major.” 


constantly used his art to help others and 
asked for anything in return. 

“He was a giver,” Coach Marty Simmons said, aes 
was more concerned about helping others than [with] hig 
own success.” : 
Always willing to share his talents, 


ter, a Pieter always won with class and lost: vith class,” 
Between his athletic talent and artistic ability, van 


Tongeren had a range of opportunities ahead of him. 3 
ag = o) 


ie 


SI eoule see Pieter mort in many cio 


even as a comedian.” x 
But v van Tongeren had some ideas eae k 


ing graduation, he planned to remain in the US. forac 
ple years to pursue his art. VA f 

“I just wanted to be happy,” van Tongeren said. “lj ‘Ju 
wanted to have my friends ant a a good 
life.” : 


From helping his friends to np 
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Rachel Hurley 


Brelyn Holmes Alonzo Hughes Matthew J. Hummel 
Anderson, S.C. Bridgeport, Ill. Evansville, Ind. Bloomington, Ind. 
Theatre Design & — Mechanical Engineering Criminal Justice & Literature 
Technology “Thank you, Mom, Dad Philosophy “Fantasy is a necessary 
“Keep going; don't look back.” and Calista." “Wise men speak because ingredient in living. It's 
—Eric Renschler they have something to say; a way of looking at life 
fools, because they have to through the Wrong end of a 
say something.” —Plato telescope.” —Dr. Seuss 


Thomas J. Irvin | Lesley Jackson Collin R. Jamieson Emily Johnson Sunny Johnson 
Collinsville, Hl. New Albany, Ind. Maineville, Ohio Winona Lake, Ind. Owensboro, Ky. 
Criminal Justice & Applied Biology Economics Sport Management Journalism & Writing 
Psychology "You see things that are and 
say, ‘Why?’ But I dream 
things that never were 
and say, ‘Why not?’ 
—George Bernard Shaw 


Rachel 8. Kauffman Patience Kelley 
Frederick, Md. 


Jacob Kahle Matthew A. Kahre Zach D. Kanet 
Huntingburg, Ind. Chester, Ill. ’ Paradise, Ind. - Frankfort, Ind. 

Mathematics Athletic Training Global Business & Special Education Archaeology 
BN Marketing “Thanks for giving me “It is not length of life, but 

“A special thanks to friends, direction for my journey depth of life.” 
of life. Now I'm ready to —Ralph Waldo Emerson 
continue paving the “Thank you, Mom, for all 

of your support!” 


faculty and my family. I can 
now face the future unafraid! 


I love and appreciate you all." 


road the Lord has 
constructed for me.” 


cover themselves, Chelsea Touchet 
she was and what she wanted from 
UE weren't littered with a ton of organizations or ca 
activities — but that didn’t mean she lacked passi61 


“She was a great example of being 
nior Julie Ann Arbiter said. “She just we 


courage self-expression in others. Her drean 
but since she knew her interests from the o 
er lost her focus. Whether it was lighting desig 
work or GLBT rights, she consistently worked 


“The world is never going to be the perfect idabbate 
want it to be,” Touchet said. “But it’s the dreams 
create the change.” Peas. 

While she fought many battles, her most 
opponent was the future. But if the stress bec 
whelming, she used a combination of naps, pu 
an occasional party to relax. 

“She was one of the most responsib 


Touchet was a skilled multitasker. She got he 
done without forgetting about fun, and her acco 
ments were impressive without being intimidati 

“When you met her for the first time, you were 
ease,” Arbiter said. “She had this magnetic qualil 
her, and you were just drawn to her.” Ne a a oe 

Touchet’s friends were convinced she was unstopp 
ble. It seemed there was nothing she couldn't handle. = 

“I literally saw her doing everything she 
could: social work, theater, event planni me 

Touchet’s friends weren’t sur n 
ed another role to her already imp: : 
be. She proposed to Arbiter during 
nior year. ' f 


“I wanted to [propose] in Louisiana because it was 
home to me,” Touchet said. “I wanted ite) let her know sh 
was a part of my home now.” f ] 

And while Touchet may have 
ture, she continued to make 


pact on campus. 
se of some little thin 
Idid, or PRIDE did, people co ul 
way and see different viewpoints 


We 
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Neena Kumar Kavon L. Lacey Kayleigh Latimer 


Wood River, Ill. Alton, Il. Austin, Texas 
Management & Exercise Science & Political Science 
Marketing Physical Therapy “Knowledge is good. : 
“With love to all my friends, Assistance —Animal House 


family and Zeta sisters! 


Hakuna Matata!” “It's not what you have to do, 
akuna Matata! 


it's what drives you to do it.” 


Caitlin E. Layer 


Daniel Latini 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Journalism 
“As you get older, it is 
harder to have heroes but 
it is sort of necessary.” 
—Ernest Hemingway 


Kandace Leehans Samantha Lindeman Katie Litmer 
Evansville, Ind. Nashville, Tenn. Jasper, Ind. Miamisburg, Ohio 
Psychology Psychology & Pre-Art Therapy Exercise Science & 
‘But God demonstrates His Neuroscience Physical Therapy 
own love for us in this: While “I would like to thank my (Doctorate) 


we were still sinners, Christ 


arents for supporting me 
died for us.” —Romans 5:8 e ae 2 


through this journey. You 
guys are the best. I love you.” 


Kylie M. McNeil 


Traci Lueken John M. Luttrull Graham Melendez 
Schnellville, Ind. Indianapolis, Ind. Franklin, Ind. Anaheim, Calif. 
Exercise Science Accounting Professional Biology Psychology 


_ "As a well-spent day brings 
happy sleep, so life well used 
brings happy death.” 
—Leonardo da Vinci 


“The greatest thing you'll ever 
learn is just to love and be 
loved in return.” 

—Nat King Cole 


' Kyle L. Miller 
Evansville, Ind. 
Electrical Engineering 


Andrew Logsdon 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Health Services 
Administration (M.S.) 
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What do Shakespeare, chest hair: nda black [ 
belt have in common? Not pea really, but these were in- A 


ed to make friends outside of the department. 
Ae Theatre] was a pee, breathing J organism that, — 


pulled into being an Orientation Leader while lighting 
their rehearsals. Though he may have begun simply to fill \ 
an open space, Harvey quickly became one, of the most _ 


popular OLs for his outstanding people skills — 
uh keen sane, he Rung out ae and played pran 


“I couldn't find him because he covered h 
the camera with newspaper,” he said. “He dr 
stomach and started taking Pe 


eet an 


speare Institute at Stratford: -upon-. area ‘He nat yi 
through the selective application process, and was ; one 
of only four to be granted the opportunity to gain ; amas- 
ter of arts in Shakespeare and theater. 
But Shakespeare was far from Harvey's mind when he — 
first met senior Brent Sigler, another of his college room- > / 
mates. While igniting some of his own chest hair, , Harvey 
sparked another close friendship. fy 
“When you meet somebody and they're lighting thei 
chest hair on fire, you build up all these ideas of what 
they'll be like,” Sigler said. “He didn't fit ilk, We: 
endeal may 


: 


surprising talent: he was a third { fie black 
“If I stuck my hands in my pockets, Pe e : 


But he always used his powers for good rather than 
evil. While defending a student who was being picked 
on, Harvey ended up in a bush > + because he was ras 
tant to utilize his martial arts skills ae 

Though his time at UE was — ls 
thrilling, Harvey was ready to create a new identity, 

“I just loved exploring things)", he said. “I continuous- 
ly wanted to meet new people and lave a new name. 
loved making new footprints.” y . 


> Kelsey Simmons. 


[SENIORS] _ 


_ Jonathan Mochau 
St. Philip, Ind. 
Mechanical Engineering 


Jennifer Nowacki 


Kristi Mock ‘Alyssa Newswanger Danielle Nichols 
Rockport, Ind. Pierceton, Ind. Richland, Ind. 
Management Legal Studies Nursing 

“No one can make you feel “It is difficult to say what 
inferior without your consent.” is impossible, for the dream 
—Eleanor Roosevelt of yesterday is the hope 
“Thanks to both my family of today, and the 
and friends; you were reality of tomorrow." 
my motivation.” —Robert H. Goddard 


Laura Ohlman Rebecca Patton Kien Trung Pham Corey Reinhold 
St. Charles, Mo. Carmel, Ind. Dallas, Texas Saigon, Vietnam Rising Sun, Ind. 
Music Education & — Accounting Art & Associated Studies Civil Engineering Management 


Music Therapy 


Mark A. Riehle 


Felicia Russ 
Huntingburg, Ind. Evansville, Ind. 
Civil Engineering Business Management 


“Try not to become a man of 
success, but a man of value.” . 
—Albert Einstein 


& Marketing 
“One step can start a 
journey.” —Matt Windseth 
“Thank you to all of my 
friends and family, especially 
my mom. Thank you, Jesus.” 


S) 
O 


“Differences of habit and 
language are nothing at all 
if our aims are identical and 
our hearts are open.” 
—Albus Dumbledore 


“Most who wander are lost. 
Success is for those who 
make plans, Thank you, Mom 
and Dad, for always 
investing in my plans.” 


“When life gives you lemons, 
give them away and 
drink a Dr Pepper.” 
—David Crowder Band 


Ava Schwalb Michael Shane Marisha Sherrard 
- Evansville, Ind, Evansville, Ind. Charlestown, Ind. 
Accounting Accounting Economics, 
‘Keep your head up, try International Studies & 
to keep the faith and Political Sci 
pray for better days.” OES sleice 
—Tupac Shakur 


“Thank you for everyone 
who believed in me.” 


unstoppable force. 

Hammel met the apparent jack-of- 
man year, when Eubank was her resident 
year, Eubank was more than just an RA 


dence Life by Becoming Schroeder Hall heat 

“There’s a [ResLife] joke that I only wanted tob 
HR because I got two huge closets,” Eubank said. 4 
loved hats and shoes.” 

As busy as she was, she still managed to loo 
doing it all, rolling out of bed every morning tot 
gether a fabulous outfit and head to class. 

“I thought her fashion was great,” said se 
lin, Eubank’s boyfriend. “She had a very - i 
[after] coming bac from a 


But not even Eubank was perfect at overtan <= 

“I couldn't make chocolate chip cookies,” she said. 
“They always went flat and crunchy.” 

Eubank was also a video game nerd, blamin i 
for getting her hooked. When it came to video gai es, Eu: 
bank would often stay up into the early morning playing 
“Call of Duty,” “Castle Crashers” or “World of Warcraft. fi 

When Eubank got a Kinect for Xbox 360, she pride z 
herself on kicking Bolin’s butt at “Dance Central. eee 


eae 


“I loved Sing, ” Eubank said. eLt fc ea 


sity after graduating. f 

Her obsessions — dressing being | f 
campus, cooking and gamin — may have ‘seemed to be 
all over Te map, but no one | t Peas complnnng mie 


d 


Nathaniel O. Smith | Courtney Souders Brandon Spotanski Matthew Steiner 


Brampton, Ontario, Canada Huntingburg, Ind. Scheller, Il. Princeton, Ind. 
Finance Exercise Science Archaeology & History Chemistry-Business 
‘T would like to thank my Administration 
family and friends for all the ; “Thanks Mom and Dad, for 
encouragement throughout everything you have done.” 


my life so far. I appreciate 
every one of you.” 


C . 4 


; Anastasia Stelse Sara E. Stephens Matthew Strobel Emily Summers Jason F. Switzer 


_ Greenfield, Wis. , Memphis, Tenn. Rockport, Ind. Henderson, Ky. Huntingburg, Ind. 
Archaeology & Writing Writing Mechanical Engineering Global Leadership Sport Communication 
"No need to hurry. No need ‘Alive is the big thing. “If you've heard it “Life isn't a matter of ‘I will never forget your 

to sparkle. No need to be Everything else can somewhere else, why do it?” milestones but of moments.” precepts, for by them 

‘anybody but oneself.” be handled." —Larry LaLonde —Rose Fitzgerald Kennedy you have given me life. 

_ —Virginia Woolf : —Daniel Gahan “Thank you to my son Iam yours, save me.” 
We for showing me what life : —Psalm 119:93-94 
is all about." 


Victoria G. Toone Chelsea Touchet Jessica Ungerecht Brian Varner Nina M. Walters 
Evansville, Ind. Houston, Texas ‘Covington, Ky. Grandview, Ind. Westchester, Ill. 
_ Elementary Education Theatre Design & Special Education Civil Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
maya! will you succeed? Yes! Technology “Where you invest your love, “With enough momentum, 
_ You will, indeed! 98 and 3/4 - “Dream as if you'll live you invest your life," nearly any kind 
_ percent guaranteed. forever, live a's if you'll —Mumford & Sons of change Is possible." 
Kid, you'll move mountains!" die today.” —James Dean —John C. Maxwell 
—Dr. Seuss 


“My parents are my heroes." 


nN 
ae 
hee 


which was something he loved. A mem 


Some people couldn't be car 


said. 
The combination of Balczo’ s personality 
talents made him a true representative of € 


team, Phi Gamma Delta and PRIDE, B 
ery part of his multifaceted personali 


him the chance to compete in the NCAA. 
Championships both his junior and senior 


skills at campus events such as Zeta Tau Alphe 
Man On ae ang ee Ss Be Show.” q 


Fletcher stfenitiene™ inate ‘pond ba Baloza’ s lack of 
mestic experience — one of his few fla 
problems in their apartment. | 
“The oven was left on for an entire week while’ 
were in Florida for diving,” Fletcher said. 
Though Balczo adamantly blamed his friends 
the incident, they still regarded him as one of the 
friends a person could have. / 
“Every e 2 plishinent I got, he was always | 
support me,’ ’ senior Jennifer Childers said. LS 
Ever eager to spend time with friends, no mat 
activity, Balczo was also one of the most fun pe 
his friends knew. He was up for anything, fron 
watching to critiquing fashion on “Proje . 
“If you said, ‘Hey, lets watch t 
‘Hey, get me a drink. Let's do it,” 
But Balczo wasn't quite so laid b 
As a business management and marketing double maj 
he aspired to change business enviro vents rather tha 


makeabigsalary, fe 
“I wanted to run a diversity séction 


human reso 

es, making the workplace an a 
for all,” he said. 
Whether ne was planning 


} 


r the wae Perfor i mg 


[SENIORS] 


Emily Wandersee 
St. Peters, Mo. 


Elementary Education 
“Imperfection is beauty, 
madness is genius and 

It's better to be absolutely 

ridiculous than absolutely 

boring.” —Marilyn Monroe 


James Will Mallory Williams Sarah M. Williams _ Ryan Witters 


Jaleesa R. Wells - Cali Westrick Shandli White 


Bloomington, Ind. Waterford, Wis. Newburgh, Ind. 
Theatre Management Athletic Training Athletic Training 
“Prepare to do what you re “Ask, and it will be given 
not prepared for.” to you; search, and you will 


find; knock, and the door 
will be opened for you.” 
—Luke 11:9 


VE! 


Evansville, Ind. Stendal, Ind. Bridgeport, Il. Evansville, Ind. 
Mathematics & Professional Biology Accounting Civil Engineering 
Philosophy ‘If you wait for perfect "A single question can be 
“Wisdom is not a product of conditions, you will never get more influential than a 
schooling but of the lifelong : anything done." thousand statements.” 
attempt to acquire it.” —Ecclesiastes 11:4 —Bo Bennett 
—Albert Einstein 


Melissa Wynn 
Greenwood, Ind. 


Interdisciplinary Studies 
“Be the change you wish to 
see in the world.” 

— Mahatma Gandhi 
“Thank you to my friends for 
making it a great four years.” 


VE 

Kirsten L. Yates Sean Zewicke Veronica L. Zorn 
Evansville, Ind. Lexington, Ky. Eugene, Ore. 
Creative Writing Electrical Engineering Creative Writing 


“You are not the 
same as anyone else.” 
—Michael Uslan 
“Thanks, Mom and Dad, 
for teaching me not to 
be like everyone else.” 


Caring for friends and fa 
ternational and domestic students, 
pha Omicron Pi sisters and kicking 
a few of the things on Jasmin Paniagt s to-do list. 
people marveled at her hard-working attitude 


t ecting ip a : 


nior Scarlette Briones said. 
Crazy was the way Paniagua liked her life to igs l 
“There are so many good causes to be i 
felt it was a waste of time and a waste | 
involved in them,” she said. 


ly important to Paniagua, who was far from her 
the Dominican Republic. Though she missed 
she was determined to make UE her second home. 

Friends said she approached everything Ni 
» epouragicagaee 


said. “Every single challenge is an opportunity te 
what you're made of.” / 

And Paniagua proved she was made of the bs t stuf 
— intelligence, determination and a desire to learn. ° 


ae not be enrolled in Scncol aS whole li 


work, they knew who to turn to first. ee 
niagua once worked on a math prob 


the problem was done,” he said.“ 
pees her pecena! qualities: Paniag 


This panda-loving AO 
lic had one bit of advice sh 


[ CLOSING ] 


Holding the brush as steady as she can, sophomore Reagan Verhoestra paints 
her jewelry with a dye that will give the newly-fashioned chain the worn appear- 
ance she has envisioned. [Sunny Johnson] 


Junior Sam Stevens and senior Laura Ohlman can't keep straightdaces when an 
swering a question at “Are You Smarter than Your Professor?[Sunny Johnson | 


An interesting and efféctiverapproach to class gives freshman Kevin Kaczmarski 
a better visual of exactly where each bone belongs in-the, body, [Samantha Cook] 


A clever hypnosis transforms sophomore Craig Brauner into an angry leprechaun 
skipping across the stage in search of gold at an SAB event. [Nathan Ramsey] 


i 


There's nothing scary about freshman Lesley Nash, who helps a friend decorate a buck 
et during Newman Club's Ozanam Family Shelter Halloween Party. [Sunny Johnson] 
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Pumpkin season is upon us, Sophomore Megan Haire enjoys ‘the holi-_ . 
day fever by cutting, cleaning and carving away . [Lauref Flinn} 


Height is an advantage for center Pieter van Tongeren, wHo goes up and over 
University of Northern lowa forward Jake Koch for tye points. [Sunny Johnson] 


Saying 
goodbye 


was never easy. 


After all, hadn't it been just yesterday when 
we'd first stepped foot onto campus? We were 
bright-eyed, bushy-tailed and ready to domi- 
nate — or maybe that had been the squirrels. 

‘We'd finally made our way through the seem- 
ingly endless maze of term papers, exams and 
speeches only to step out into the sunshine 
and realize reaching the end often meant leav- 
ing campus and heading into the great un- 
known, either for the summer or for good. 

But that was exactly what UE had been pre- 
paring us for all along — the moment when 
we'd have to move outside our:‘comfort zones 
and discover just how strong and competent 
we really were. Yes, that was at best a little 
scary. UEhad become a home-away-from- 
home, its many organizations and events keep- 
ing ‘us busy and entertained while its academ- 
ics expanded our educational. horizons. 

We'd spent the year — or more — growing 
under the nurturing care and guidance of fac- 
ulty, staff and administrators. We'd developed 
more friendships than we could ever begin to 
count, with people who shared our interests 


wl, ae y 


[ CLOSING ] 
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and goals in life — and who were more than 
willing to participate in even our most ridicu- 
lous schemes. 

Most of all, we’d learned about ourselves — 
who we were and who we wanted to be. Some 
of us had discovered a love for learning that 
would lead us down the path of triple majors, 


grad school and perhaps, far in the future; 


professorships. Some of us had realized our 
interests lie in the world of the arts, creating 
show-stopping fashions, crafting one-of-a-kind 
pottery, writing the next best-selling novel or 
becoming an Academy Award winner. Still 
others would go on to build multimillion dol- 
lar corporations, perform at Carnegie Hall — 
whether professionally or as a student — exca- 
vate ancient sites or play in the NBA. 

Whatever choices we made — or perhaps 
were still making — about our futures, UE had 
helped shape those decisions. In a way, UE 
had shaped us. College had introduced us to 
the people and experiences that changed our 
lives forever — hopefully for the better. 

But now it was time to leave. We'd survived 
everything UE threw at us after all. In fact, 
more than survived — we had thrived. And so 
we crossed the border between the UE mile 
and the “real world” feeling the same way we 
had upon entering — excited and a little bit 
nervous — but for one important difference: UE 
had taught us we could handle any challenges 
or obstacles life might place in our paths. 

All that was left was to go out and show the 
world what we were capable of doing. 
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Senior Kylie McNei 


Senior Ben Menke makes net-jumping look easy, But 
student Matthew Krall proves it's anytififig but. [Sam; pS 


~ and examine their | mollusk gineut es even a hint of squeamishness. [Kayla Parshall] 
ee & : 


x It's «dit idult\to "Rnow what upsets senior Sara Stephens more: 
@ that note nea at the Organizations Fair is as excited about 


© JengwiedscNy& ghd or her choice of headwear. [Sunny Johnson] 
AN 


ancing the night away, sophomore Elizabeth McConnell and freshmen Sam Wathen and Max 
Gross shake it to the beat at RSA’s “Winter Whispers.” [Kandace Leehans] og 


[LIVE IT ] 


Carlson, Jackie 24, 31,79 
Carnes, Stephen 181 | 
Carpenter, Andrew 175 
Carriere, Rebekah 181 


worth, Kate 46, 


Cartwright, Kasey. 155 
- Caruana, Daniel 7 
_ Cause’ Brandon 189 


: - Chamb x5, Devin 29, 202 


Colle @ Mentors for tics 
o BL 88, 89, 90, 180, 183, 


¢ es Aca oe 
5 38. 
2 ‘Collins, Meagan 166 
: Combs, Aly 161 
eee Commencement 148 
_ Concrete Canoe 142, 143 
- Condrey, Tyler 202 
Conley, Lacey 176 
_ Connolly, Dick 146 
- Connor, Kevin 122 
Conrad,Sam 155 
- Consalvi, Emily 183 
Conwell, Kevin 56 
Cook, Samantha 8 


Concert. [Sunny Johnson] 


Dooley, Bryan 22 


Copeland, Trentt 174, 
VIS 

Copeland, Zoelyn 109 

Cordier, Max 156 


_ Cordovilla, Darwin 94, 


95 


Cornett, Lindsay 39, 202 
Costales, Kelsey 169 


Coston, Rebecca 122 


- Couchman, Kelly 181 
- Coulson, Kyle 19, 27, 72 
_ Cowden, Sharla 224 


Cowey, Paul 224 
Cox, Kassie 181 


Cox, Ned 20 
Crail, Brooke 182 
Cramer, Ryan 34, 35, 194 


Crescent Magazine 7 
Crihfield, Jessica 181 

Cron, Shelby 118, 157 

Crowe, Michael 179 

Cruce, Chris 23, 78, 79 
Cruz, Hope 202 


Curry, Cassie 66 


Curry, Lauren 37 


Cutler, Alexandra 25 


Dance Team 164 
Darrett, Whitney 157 


_ Dasher, Anna 141 
- Davenport, Nicole 182 


Davis, Hannah 90 
Davis, Kristen 155 
Davison, Danielle ‘86. 
Delta Omega Zeta 40, 60 
DeMaio, Joanne 4, 139 
Demuth, Katie 182 
Denning, Brianne 202 


Dennis, Cassie 53 
Deuser, Hilary 120° 


Deutsch, Ben 77 
Devesa, Nelida 81 — 


~ DeWitt, Ross 57. 


Di Giorgi, Abigail 187 


Dial, Andrew 202 


Dion, Robert 50, 51 
Dippel, Jaclyn 157, 202 
Dobbs, Tyler 182 
Dodge, Ann 12 
Doelling, Chris 182 


at Sunset — 


| 

we 
= 

: | 


+ Channeling Ray Charles, sophomore| 
Brady Hall lends style to his band dur 
ing a performance at SAB’s “UE’s Gol 


rk for freshmen Ash 
tina Jarboe as they 
ig the Freshmen 


Doom, Chasity 139 
Doran, Christopher 202 
Drag Show 52, 53, 109, 
181, 213 
Drury,James 4 
Dube, Jeneve 182 
Dugger, April 43 ) 
Durchholz, Elaine 5, 202 
Dzakula, Aleksandra 
168, 169 


|= , 


Eastman, Jake 150 


Ebenkamp, Abigail 164, 

182 | 
Eberhard, Kiley 27 | 
Ebertz, Carly 204 : 
Economics Club 201 | 
Egel, Sara 182 | 
Eigbobo, Efoise 141, 182. 
Eigbobo, Ibhade 78, 

94, 182 } 


_Ekey,Jon 163 


Elkind, Emily 182 


: Ellerman, Lauren 172, 


173 
Ellerson, Katie 166 


Elliott, Drew 68 


Elliott, Justin 23 
Elstone, Theresa 204 
Emmert, Kaitlin 182 
Enge, Jill 160 
English, Kyle 182 
Epley, Laura 24 
Epperson, Laura 63 
Esser, Kasey 118, 204 


-Esson, Sean 86, 176, 182 


{ 
} 
Eubank, Mika 211 
Euliss, Becca 203 


Fabrocini, Cara 24 
Falkenstein, Chelsea 166 
Farrar, Sonya 187 

Farris, Matthew 22 
Feigel, Elizabeth 201 
Feltner, Cassie 120 
Fenton, Heather 54 
Ferguson, Justin 158 


; 


| 


"Talent ” [Jessica Crihfield] 


Fernandez, Fernando 
182 
Fernandez, Wil 81 
Fick, Cody 174,175 
Finch, Jennifer 182 
Finnegan, Kelly 204 
Finnerty, Katherine 91, 
204 
Fishel, Natalie 45 
Fisher, Abby 35 
Fisher, Hilary 42, 43, 99, 
126, 192 
Fisher, Jake 182 
Fisher, Zach 2, 19 
Flater, Kaylea 129 
Flinn, Katie 182 
Flora, Kaitlin 89 
Fonseca, Nicolette 85, 
182 
Ford, Wes 14, 43 
Foreman, Cody 86 
Formula SAE 142, 143 
Forrester, Meghan 182 
Foster, Jessy 94 
Freeman, James 53 
Fubara, Itode 159 
Furlough, Amber 204 


Gabe, James 142 
Gahan, Daniel 212 
Galdeira, Sharay 29, 95 
Gallagher, Amy 119, 204 
Ganote, Hannah 2 
Garnett, Katie 13, 61 
Garza, Lizeth 182 
Gaston, Donnie 55 
Gelarden, Jason 120, 182 
George, Shane 32, 48, 49 
George, Shelby 4, 42, 
47, 165 
Gerlach, Sara 182 
Gher, Susan 64 
Gilbert, Adam 156 
Gillum, Staci 166 
Glamour Girl 60, 61 
Goeppner, Cody 11, 182 
Goldenberg, David 43 
Gonner, Brian 130 
Goo, Brandee 24 
Goodwin, Bree 140 
Gordon, Amy 183 


FLAUNT IT ] 


Gordon-Williams, Keanu 
182 : 
Gorrell, Caleb 127 
Gosser, Stephanie 204 
Goth, John 22, 28, 127, 
G20 ee, 
Graham, Courtney 46 
Granger, Hermione 19 
Grant, Justin 146 
Green, Chris 117, 209 
Gregurich, Alex 65, 83 
Gress, Brodie 125 
Griffin, Aaron 39, 182 
Griffin, Brittany 190 
Gross, Max 76, 77, 182, 
219 
Guerra, Abby 19, 58, 
59, 155 
Guest, Daniel 204 
Gullquist, Paden 64 
Gunn, Debra 57 
Gutman, Cassie 147 
Guy, Kelsea 19, 83 


Haire, Megan 217 
Hall, Brady 66, 182, 195 
Hall, Elenya 191 
Hall, Jonathan 188 
Halloween Bash 70 
Hamilton, Justin 73 
Hamilton, Matt 119 
Hamilton, Mollie 182 
Hamilton, Scott 17, 55, 
121, 182, 184, 192 
Hammel, Kayla 211 
Hanner, Katie 89 
Hansen, Rachel 184 
Hardin, Tom 55 
Hardy, Melissa 82, 184 
Harrington, Jake 160 
Harris, Kenneth 21, 150 
Harrison, Chaviel 155 
Harrison, Haily 41 
Hart, Brittany 167 
Hart, Khristian 167, 184 
Harvey, Jon 72, 73, 149 
Harvey, Jon 183 
Hasara, Cassy 10, 90 
Haswell, Jessica 133, 184 
Hayes, Grace 88 
Hays, Alex 184 


Healey, Kristin 45, 134, 
135 

Heape, Dillon 17, 203, 
204 


Heard, Jamison 70 — 


Hebaishi, Suha 215 
Heck, Samantha 166 


-Hecox, Cassie 15 
Heeston, Lance 37 
Heideman, Margie 70, 


184 
Heidenreich, Luc 184 
Heidinger,Ben 86 
Heinrich, Jenna 36 
Heldt, Jamin 8 
Helfert,Sue 204 
Hemmings, Randall 24 
Hendershot, Amity 184 
Henderson, Alex 125 _ 
Henkle, Aaron 150, 158 
Henning, Anna 184 
Hensley, Parker 173, 186 
Higdon, Kourtney 121 
Higgins, Logan 14, 43 
Hillis, Holley 11 
Hoch, Allyson 27, 28, 76, 

84, 85, 86, 148, 204 
Hochgesang, Beth 61 — 
Hochstedler, Chelsie 154 
Hodge, Justin 204 
Hodina, Phoebe 160 
Hofman, Briana 27 
Hoida, Jeffrey 13, 55 
Holder, Nick 204 
Holiday Pops 125, 126 
Hollis, Alyson 57 
Holmes, Brelyn 66, 92, 

132, 206, 224 


Holmes, Denver 163 


Holsapple, Laura 184 

Homecoming 18 

Honors Program 99, 
146, 199 

Honors Program Student 
Advisory Council 146 

Hook, Chelsea 46 

Hopf, Clint 150, 162 

Hopp, Chrissy 99, 147 

Hoppensteadt, Liz 11, 
54, 185 

Horrell, Danielle 48 

Hoskins, Mary 184, 192, 
224 

Hott, Melana 184 


x 


Hubbard, Chri: 


-Huebel, Becca i, 1s 


_ Humble, Brandon 26 

_ Hummel, Matthew 206 
Hurley, Rachel - 206, 224 
Hurt Jacob 43 


fiternationsl oe & 


: 7 dara 94, 2 


International Club 94 


Irvin, Tom 188, 206 | 


J 


ee Lesley 206° 
James, Moriah 78,79 
Jamieson, Collir 86, 206, oe 


Jazz Ensemble — er 
Jenkins, Kelby 15 


Johnson, Emily 206 
Johnson, Hattie 62, 15 


Houchins, Adam 3 
House, Ruth 103 
Howard, Alex 160, 161 
Hoyer, Jessica. 


. 188 : 
Hudson, Hannah 25 


Huebel, Jenna 29 
Hughes, Alonzo — 206 


Variety Show 94, 180, 
194 


9 


Intini, Elita 120 — 
Intramurals 22 _ 


Jaacks, Sarah 184 _ 
Jackson, Alex 49, 60, 
61,178 


Jarboe, Krystina 8 


uy ee 
184 oe 
Jennings, Shannon 105, — 

iu — 
Jessen, Anna 211 


Johnson, Jack 123 
Johnson, Jamie 143 
Johnson, Sunny — 149, 224 — 
Jolly, Emily 6 
Jones, Collin 56, 76,77 
Jones, Grant 184 
Jones, Kris 185 

Jones, Nathan : 142 


[LEARN IT ] 


ee McCauley, E Ella 132, 
= 166 : 
McClure, Bill 64 
Clure, Jessica 186 


jrano, Rachelle 187 


Mendoza, Stephanie 
84,85, 187 

| nke, Ben 22, 72, 
96, 108, 148, 218 
Men's Basketball - 162 


: Men's Golf 172 
Men's s Soccer 188 
Men's Swimming S- 
S ‘Diving 160 
-Merlet, Myriam 63 
_ Metzger, Ryan 10 


ies 187 Z 

Millay, Neal 140, 173, 
= 186 

nos Miller, Alex ee 
Miller, Chantal 25 

: _ Miller, Deanna 187. 


. Miller, Kyle 208 
Miller, Sami 128, 189° 
Miller, Scott 70, 103 
_ Mills, Stephen 201 


M Emily 63,7 78, 186 
3 ayer, Kepra 157 - 


[FACE IT] 


Mochau, Jonathan 210 
- Mock, Kristi 210 
_ Mohamad, Sendy 19, 37 


Men's. So ee 


‘ Meyer, Lindsey 28, 107, 


Miller, Joseph 134, 135° 


Moody, Dakota 55 


Moore, Cat 17, 19, 55, 
— 60s ioe 
Morales, Cord 2, 164, 


189 


- “Moran, Rory ‘ise 
_ Morehead, ae 189 
Morgan, Tori 181 


orris, Emily dt 


Morrow, Rachel 27 | 
Motes, Ashley ‘189 

- Mowrer, Mitch 21 

me oe Christine 7, 


(189, 224 


- Mone. Caitlyn 189 
_ Murakoshi, Anna 189 
- Murphy, Jenn 153 
- Murray,John 14 
Murrell, Jessica 45, 61 
Musical Madness 2, 67, 


16, 178, 185 


ee Daniel 25, 
ie 


lendez, Graham 208 


ardulli, Jake 8, 143 


_ Nash, Chris 161 
Nash, Joel 187 


Nash, Lesley 84, 189, 216 


| Nesves. Alicia 89 
Nels, Ashley 189 
- Nelson, Melissa 7, 189, 


224 — 


Nesmith, Colin 130, 135 
Neukam, Zach 12, 143 
Naumann, Jake 174 

= Newman Club 21, 28, 


84, 99 


Newawanger Alyssa 210 
- Nichols, Danielle 210 

_ Nichter, Klara 189 
 Niemeier, Craig 186 

_ Nikolai, Peter 189 
Nixon, Kaisi 4, 152 

_ Nogar, Andy 146 
Norman, Ashley 8 


Nowacki, Jennifer 210 
Nowlin, Chrissy 15 


Nykanen, Katie 133 


O’Brien, Sarah 189 
O'Connor, Kyle 70, 189, 
- 195 


~ O'Laughlin, Taryn 164, 


165 


O'Neal, Logan 189 
_ O'Reilly, Kevin 185 
_ Oates, Rebecca 4 


Ohlman, ‘Laura 210, 216 

Okike, Ajanwachuku 94, 
—=:(189 

Onwumere, Toby 96, 
107, 136 


Orientation Leaders 10, 


27, 67, 72, 76, 105, 107, 
209 


Ornelas, Sara 155 


Luke 35, 83 


Palombi, Daniel 114 
Paniagua, Jasmin 215 
Paniagua, Jeison 15, 215 
Parker, Vanessa 189 
Passover 14 


Patra, Cyril 95, 176 


Patton, Rebecca 96, 103, 
105, 111, 210 

Peeler, Matt 21 

Pejka, Katie 189 

Pentecost, Abram 26 


_ Perry, Taylor 171 


Petcu, Michael 15, 37 

Peterman, Rebecca 5/7, 
89, 123 

Peterson, Beth 5 

Pettinger, Austin 52, 53, 
96, 109, 133 

Pham, Kien Trung 210 

Phelps, Kenzie 189 

Phelps, Shelby 189 

Phi Gamma Delta 15, 18, 


19, 23, 34, 35, 41, 44, 50, 


64, 76, 194, 213 


Phi Kappa Tau 14, 23, 26, 


35, 41, 46, 76, 146, 185 
Phi Mu_ 28, 48, 52, 57, 60, 
61, 76 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
50, 126 


Phillips, Elizabeth 21 
Phillips, Haleigh 7, 189, 
224 
Picha, Kyle 23, 66, 77 
Pickens, Erica 64 
Pierce, Alayna 189 
Pinnon, Blake 175 
Pitt, Samantha 144 
Pleake, Daniel 41 
Plein, Whitney 170 
Plummer, Taylr 189 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Turning a vision into reality isn't 
easy. It takes creativity, commitment and 
passion. In that respect, making a yearbook 
is no different from building a set or win- 
ning an MVC Tournament. 

But I didn’t compile memories alone. My 
fantastic staff trudged through the muck of 
interviewing, designing, photographing and 
tweaking until the finished product was as 
perfect as we'd imagined. 

Rachel: I’m not sure how I would have 
managed if you hadn't been there to take 
care of everything I forgot. Also, thank you 
for unicorns, red pandas and doughnuts. 

Brelyn: I'm still in awe of the beauty you 
brought to our book, not to mention your 
hardworking attitude and brilliant smile, 
both of which made each day a million 
times better. Thank you. 

Sunny: No one can ever understand how 
hard you worked. Thank you for taking 
charge and doing all the things like the pro 
I Know you are. 

Kirsten: Thank you for sticking with it 
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and not complaining, even when I’m sure 
you felt you'd never get out from under the 
pile of stories and captions. 

My junior staff: You all worked so hard 
this year, and I’m proud of everything you 
accomplished. You're all amazing. — 

And to Tracy Maurer: I know I wasn't al- 
ways easy to work with, but you put up with 
me. Under your guidance, I’ve grown asa 
writer and leader. Thank you for everything 
you did for me and the rest of our staff. We 
truly would have been lost without you. 

Of course, we had help outside of Stu- 
dent Publications. So much thanks goes to 
Paul Cowey of Kathleen and Paul's Portrait 
Gallery for all the hours he spent taking our 
senior and underclass portraits. Thank you 
also to Sharla Cowden, director of theatre 
management, for helping us arrange inter- 
views and photo shoots. 

Finally, thank you to everyone who 
helped make this book possible. Though 
your names don’t appear here, you have my 
unending gratitude. + 


SUNNY Johnson 
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EMMA McCord 
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Volume 90 of the LinC was printed by Herff 
Jones Publishing in Edwardsville, Kansas, 
during the summer of 2011. The gray and 
Pantone 165 Vista Custom lithography coy- 
er using Vibra Tex Plus Pearl material has an 
embossed image using AHJ Glaser Stencil, 
AHJ Sharpie Print and AHJ Angela for type. 

Except for the senior and underclass pic- 
tures and several sports shots, all others 
were taken by Student Publications photog- 
raphers. Pages were created using InDesign 
CS4 with AHJ Litho Antique, AH] Glaser Sten- 
cil, AH] Sharpie Print, AH] Ellis and AHJ An- 
gela for headlines, copy, decks and cutlines. 
Illustrations and other headlines were creat- 
ed using Illustrator CS4. In addition to black, 
Pantone 165 was used. 

Press run for the 2011 LinC was 1,400. Dis- 
tribution took place on campus in the fall of 
2011. Additional copies of this issue of the 
LinC may be purchased for $60 per book un- 
til May 2012 through the Office of Student 
Publications, Ridgway Center, 1800 Lincoln 
Ave., Evansville, Ind. 47722. 

Volume 90 of the LinC ©2011 by Student 
Publications of the University of Evansville. 
All rights reserved. No part of this publica- 
tion may be reprinted without the written per- 
mission of the editor-in-chief and/or the di- 
rector of Student Publications. 


This edition of the Lin€ is dedicated to the memory of Mandy Ruoff * 1988-2010 
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